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PREFACE 



TO THB PRESENT EDITION. 



Circumstances not necessary to be 
related brought upon me the request to 
revise for republication this volume, the 
production of an extraordinary and su- 
perior mind, on subjects of the highest 
importance. These Letters may, indeed, 
be said to belong, by a kind of parental 
claim, to the Mother Country of the North 
American States. They originated in 
some very solemn and impressive con- 
versations of the Author, during his visit 
to the land of his ancestors : but injunc- 
tions, which I must hold inviolable, forbid 
anymore explicit disclosures on this topic. 
It was also the unquestionable intention 
of the Author, to have had the work 
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printed and published in the metropolis 
of Great Britain: and, with that view, he 
sent a copy fairly transcribed for the 
press, to our common friend, the Rev. 
Thomas Lewis, of Islington. 

It was, no doubt, with the design of 
more immediate and extended usefulness, 
that Dr. Henry commenced the print- 
ing of the work in his own country, and 
the city which had enjoyed the bless- 
ing of his animated and most successful 
ministrations. But the event, infinitely 
glorious to himself, though so dark v 
calamity to the church on earth, of his 
early and sudden dissolution, prevented 
him from seeing the completion of his 
purpose. 

Dr. Henry's rapid power of thought 
and language, which transfused so much 
energy into his sermons and other per- 
sonal communications, had produced a 
habit of expression which does not well 
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comport with the silent utterance of the 
pen or the printing-press. A train of sen- 
timents, reasonings, or exhortations, which 
can reach the mind only through the me- 
dium of the eye, admits not of numerous 
positions of words and turns of speech 
which appear unexceptionable, and even 
may be positively advantageous, when 
supported by the eloquence of the voice 
and the eye and the figure. There is 
reason to believe that the following Let- 
ters were composed vnth a speed and 
fervidness, which embodied in writing the 
Author's oral style. 

There are, also, in the manuscript 
and in the Charleston edition, some forms 
of expression, which are perhaps habi- 
tual in the conversation and discourses, 
or even in the written composition, of the 
Americans, but which do not suit the hte- 
rary currency of Great Britain. Not a 
few sentences and clauses appear to have 
been constructed through oversight ; in 
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which a transposition^ or other slight 
alteration^ renders that luminous which 
was before ambiguous or obscure. In all 
these cases^ I have used the liberty which 
I should exercise upon the posthumous 
writings of a son or a brother ; and which, 
in a similar case, I should hold it a 
favour to have applied to my own. These 
verbal alterations, introduced only where 
they appeared to be strongly demanded, 
will be found, I trust, to combine in the 
one effect of presenting Dr. Henry's 
conceptions in a much more perspicuous 
view than English readers, at least, would 
be likely to derive from the forms pre- 
viously adopted. In the impossibility of 
consulting an Author, whom death has 
taken out of the circle of earthly commu- 
nications, it would seem more agreeable 
to the love and veneration which we owe 
him, to adopt such corrections of evi- 
dently hasty composition as we are mo- 
rally certain that he would have approved, 
than to retain, by a kind of useless super- 
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stition, any occasional phraseology which 
really impedes his known design. 

I was induced to undertake the some- 
what irksome task of preparing these 
Letters for the press^ by a conviction, that 
Mrith much originality and independence 
of sentiment^ they exhibit a picture of 
the human mind in some of its most in- 
teresting states of feeling; that they 
embrace the essential points of genuine 
and scriptural religion^ and that they are 
calculated t6 be eminently useful in a 
department of serious inquiry, in relation 
to which it would be difficult to mention 
any writer who has treated it with the 
particularity that it requires. The in- 
valuable treatises of Preston and Sibbes, 
Shepard, AUeine, and Baxter, Halybur- 
ton, Doddridge, and Witherspoon — a part 
of the richest treasures of the true church 
of God — enter only upon some of the 
sides and sinuosities of this ample field, 
and fall far short of exploring its obscure 
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and dreary extent.* Dr. Henry's 
prompt and vigorous mind formed a 
boldly comprehensive idea of the object 
which it was so desirable to accomplish. 
That he has carried every point, and left 

* For the right information and the most health- 
ful discipline of the mind which b favoured to enter- 
tain '' a good hope through grace," I feel a strong 
conviction that few human books would be found so 
thoroughly beneficial as one which, most unhappily 
and to most injurious effect, has been popularly put 
under the ban of a sort of awful proscription, as unfit 
for a young christian to read ; President Edwards's 
Treatise concerning Religious Affections, The ob- 
struction to growth and vigour in religion, and the 
prevention of the most solid spiritual benefit, which 
have been produced by this wide-spread prejudice, 
must have been awfully great. In my humble appre- 
hension, the book would be terrific to those only 
whom it is the purest kindness to alarm. To the 
sincere believer, weak, immature, and trembling as 
he may be, that luminous and penetrating work, 
*' disclosing," as Mr. Young says, " what we may 
call the Philosophy of Religious Affections/' would 
be eminently instructive, establishing, and conso- 
latory. But I borrow an advice from the judicious 
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nothing further to be attempted or to be 
wished for, it would be absurd to pre- 
tend. But, by a few rapid and masterly 
strokes, he has done much; and he has 
done it well. He has left his dying le- 
gacy; a work which could have been 
produced only by a fine natural genius, 
aided by extensive scriptural study, ha- 
bits of deep experimental self-knowledge, 
large intercourse with men, penetrating 
observation, and, above all, a very abund- 
ant measure of sanctifying influence from 
the Almighty and Holy Spirit. 

I am unwilling to close these remarks, 
without intreating the serious Inquirer 
into the way of a divine deliverance from 
sin and misery, to peruse the following 



writer just quoted : " One thing, against which the 
reader ought to be guarded, is a relaxed and cursory 
perusal of the volume." See the Introductory Essay 
to the elegant Glasgow edition of Mr. Edwards's 
work, by the Rev. David Young. 

a3 
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pages with intense earnestness and with 
unremitting and fervent prayer. Let 
him know that, without these condi- 
tions, he can expect no benefit to his 
soul ; and that, neglecting them, thi$ 
book, though dictated by an unmeasured 
anxiety of benevolent consideration, may 
probably be the means of soothing his 
conscience and hardening his heart, and 
so may prove "a savour of death unto 
death!" It may, further, be not useless 
to invite the reader's attention to two 
capital principles which the devoted Au- 
thor had deeply at heart to enforce : the 
one, that, in the great work of seeking 
eternal salvation, we are to look for no 
disclosures of God's secret will, no mys- 
tical communications, no impulsive as- 
surance of pardon and happiness, in short, 
no means or evidences of conversion but 
such as consist in the application of 

TRUTH ALREADY REVEALED, by the 

agency of the Divine Spirit, operating 
upon the rational faculties of men, and 
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in their regular exercise : the other, that 
no ideas, descriptions, or expectation 
of a gradual process in spiritual opera- 
tions upon the mind, should detain the 
sinner one moment from a self renounc- 
ing, fully confiding, and entire reliancp: 

on the INFINITELY GRACIOUS Rk- 

DEEMER, who, uuto all who believe, 
" is made of God, Wisdom, and Righte- 
ousness, and Sanctification and Redemp- 
tion." 



John Pye Smith. 



Homert9n, Jan. 10, 1829. 
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THE PREFACE 

OF THE AMERICAN EDITION. 

Thb work of sapermtending the printing of this 
volume, was interrupted by the sadden death of 
its beloYed and lamented Author. A space of 
a few pages having been left for a dedication* 
and preface, which were not prepared, must now 
be occupied by a brief Memoir of this eminent 
minister of Christ, of whose talents and devoted 
piety, the following work will be one among 
many of the precious memorials. 

THOMAS CHARLTON HENRY was bom 

September 22, 1790, in the City of Philadelphia. 
He was the eldest son of Alexander Henry, 
Esq. the benevolent and venerated President of 
the American Sunday School Union. Origi- 
nally intended for enlarged mercantile pursuits, 
the subject of this account went through an unu- 
sually extended course of literature, and took 
his first degree with distinguished reputation at 

* The Dedication which appears in this Edition, is a faithful 
copy from the manuscript sent by the Author to Mr. Lewis, 
expressly for the purpose of publication in London. — Ed, 
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Middlebury College, Vermont, in August, 1814. 
Immediately upon his graduation, the most 
tempting and splendid prospects of affluence and 
distinction invited his entrance upon a secular 
career ; but having felt the power of renewing 
grace, and having devoted himself to the Saviour, 
while at the College, he '* conferred not with 
flesh and blood," but unhesitatingly embraced the 
laborious and self-denying profession of the 
Christian Ministry. Accordingly, he entered 
upon a course of Theology in the Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J. which was finished in 1816, 
and he received a license to preach the Gospel. 
On his first entrance into the ministry, his rare 
endowments and polished eloquence attracted 
uncommon attention, and opened before him 
several very important and inviting fields of la- 
bour. Having received, and ultimately de- 
clined, invitations to the pastoral care of 
churches, in Wilmington, Delaware, Salem, 
Mass., and Lexington, Ken., he finally accepted 
the unanimous call of the Presbyterian Church 
in Columbia, S. C, where he was ordained and 
installed, by the Presbytery of Harmony, in 
November, 1818. Upon the sacred duties of a 
Pastor, Mr. Henry entered with a deep and 
solemn impression of responsibility, and an un- 
wavering determination to pursue a course of 
untiring labour and unyielding fidelity. Taking 
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a decided ground in defence of vital experimental 
religion ; urging the doctrines of the cross upon 
the consciences of his hearers* with the demon- 
stration of the Spirit and with power ; carrying 
his great work of winning souls to Christ, to the 
frequent prayer-meeting, the domestic circle, 
and the individual expostulation : — the result 
was such as might have been anticipated. The 
church rejoiced in spiritual prosperity, many 
were convinced of guilt and danger, and yielded 
to the influence of renewing grace ; while many 
others clustered round the standard of determined 
opposition. Conflicting necessarily with those 
whose views and feelings Were in complete antago- 
nism to his own, his course afibrded another severe 
test of character. The temptation to temporize was 
strong. By softening the expressions of God's word, 
by yielding a few points of duty, he might have 
enjoyed universal favour and applause. But he 
had not so learned Christ. Unappalled by me- 
naces, unseduced by flattery, he nobly main- 
tained his ground, and willingly submitted to 
the painful sacrifice of the kindness of former 
friends, in stem fidelity to his Master's cause. 

At the close of the fifth year of Mr. Henry's 
ministry in Columbia, he received a unanimous 
call from the second Presbyterian Church in the 
city of Charleston, which he accepted under the 
full belief that it was a station in which he could 
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be more happy and useful than by continuing 
where he then was. In this important and re- 
spectable congregation, he commenced his la- 
bours in January, 1824, and was installed by the 
Charleston Union Presbytery. Here, untram- 
melled by opposition, and surrounded by a 
united and affectionate people, he enjoyed a field 
of action, worthy of his commanding talents and 
holy enterprize. Seldom has there been pre* 
sented a nobler model of pastoral activity and 
fidelity ; and seldom has there been witnessed a 
more effectual accomplishment of the grand pur- 
poses of the Christian ministry. In the stated 
services of the Pulpit, and the crowded Lecture 
Room, in the Bible Class and Sunday School, in 
every family of his charge, and in the privacy of 
individual inquiry, his full soul was poured forth 
in affectionate, earnest instruction, and ardent 
supplication. Nor was the harvest long delayed. 
In the first and second years of his brief ministry, 
considerable additions were made to the church ; 
but in the third, a blessed effusion of the Holy 
Spirit was enjoyed, and a goodly company of his 
spiritual children was gathered to the communion 
of the faithful. 

The indefatigable labours and constant soli- 
citude of Dr. Henry, during this precious sea- 
son, so far impaired his health as to render a 
period of relaxation indispensable. He therefore 
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undertook a voyage to Europe, and embarked for 
Liyerpool in April, 1826. 

Daring the four or five months of his stay in 
Europe, he travelled through the principal parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and visited the 
Continent. Several weeks were spent both in 
Paris and London. This tour was attended by 
many very interesting circumstances, and pro- 
duced important results. His mind was intensely 
engaged. His heart and hands were constantly 
full. In accumulating valuable facts and obser- 
vations, in closely observing national character, 
and in obtaining accurate and enlarged views of 
the present state of religion, literature and sci- 
ence, in difi^erent nations, his diligence and suc- 
cess have been rarely equalled. Amid all these 
varied scenes, the great business of his life was 
not intermitted. Whether on the mighty deep, 
or on the rapid journey, or in the crowded city ; 
he ceased not to plead the cause of his Re- 
deemer, and to persuade men to be reconciled to 
God. In Paris, he became intimate in a circle 
of devoted Christians, some of very high rank, 
who were greatly delighted and edified by his 
sermons and conversation. In London, his whole 
soul was engaged in viewing the vast operations 
of Christian benevolence, and in intimate asso- 
ciation with eminent evangelical ministers, and 
the best religious society. Here he preached 
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frequently; and in one of the large dissenting 
churches, he delivered several familiar evening 
lectures, which were numerously attended, and 
afforded the highest satisfaction. • 

The high estimation in which Dr. Henry 
was held in Europe, is evinced, by the soli- 
citations for correspondence he received from 
numerous distinguished civilians as well as cler- 
gymen, and by the many valuable presents and 
memorials of kindness, which were pressed upon 
him both by individuals and communities. A 
considerable collection of books, which he had 
bespoken from a bookseller, was paid for by one 
of the London churches, entirely without his pre- 
vious knowledge. But the richest blessing of 
his tour was the testimony he received, that 
several of the attendants on his preaching, and 
of the companions of his travels, had been brought, 
through his instrumentality, to a saving ex- 
perience of renewing grace. 

About the beginning of October, he took a 
sorrowful leave of his English friends, and sailed 
for the United States. Arriving at Phila- 
delphia, he paid a short visit to his venerable 
father and numerous relatives, destined, alas ! to 
prove a final one on earth, and early in December 
was welcomed, with the greatest joy, by his 
affectionate congregation. With redoubled vi- 
gour and engagedness, he re-entered upon his 
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labours amoBg his belored people, and upon tlie 
prosecution of his studies. The latter, indeed, 
had known no interrnption. For in no part of 
life, probably, had the acquisition of knowledge 
been so rapid, or intellectual exertion so nnre- 
mitting and successful, as during this season of 
relaxation. The effect produced upon Dr. 
Henry's mind, by snrYeying the splendid theo- 
logical establishments, the vast treasures of sacred 
literature, and the towering eminence of many of 
the scholars and diviaes of the Old World, was 
altogether beneficial and animating. Instead of 
being disheartened and sinking into despondence, 
by a comparison of our institutions in these re- 
spects with those of Europe, as has been the 
case with others, he was stimulated to nohler 
efforts, and refreshed by higher hopes. The in- 
spiring scenes he had witnessed in the religious 
world caused a more intense conviction of the 
moral grandeur and awful responsibility of the 
gospel ministry. The noble achievements of the 
learned champions in defence of the gospel 
abroad, disclosed to his mind more distinctly 
than ever the grand field of intellectual effort, 
and enkindled an inconceivable ardour, to do 
extensive and permanent good in the world. Hi 
felt that the standard of clerical learning and 
stndy was too low in this country ; and fully 
imbibed the spirit of that holy man, vihoaQ "maaCvKv 
b 
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was, ''Attempt great things, and expect great 
things." 

While, therefore, he remitted nothing of his 
former attention to pastoral duty, he devoted 
himself, with extraordinary zeal and diligence 
to laborious study and composition. He pressed 
forward, as under the constant impression that 
he had much to do, which must be accomplished, 
and that his time was short. The following work, 
undertaken at the special request of an English 
gentleman who was his travelling companion for 
some time, was commenced soon after his return : 
and towards its completion, he could not have 
laboured more unremittingly, had he foreseen, 
that, before its publication, his opportunities of 
usefulness to his fellow-men would be closed for 
ever. " Blessed is that servant who is found so 
doing." The messenger, which came from his 
Divine Master, to summon him away from all his 
labours, found him in the midst of most active 
and useful engagements. But his work was done. 
It is the Lord's doing and marvellous in our 
eyes. It is the duty of wounded affection to bow 
down in silence before the inscrutable mystery of 
this dispensation. 

On the appearance of that fatal scourge of 
Charleston, the yellow fever, in August, Dr. 
Henry could not be persuaded that it was his 
duty to retire from the city, or intermit his usual 
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pastoral visits, or his course of study. Accord- 
iog-Iy he continued to visit the sick and afflicted, 
and to fill his pulpit regularly, until the first of 
October ; when, in the enjoyment of perfect 
health, he was suddenly seized with that dreadful 
malady, which, in four days, terminated his pre- 
cious life, at the early age of thirty-seven, leaving 
a bereaved widow and three children to lament 
the loss of such a husband and father as few ever 
had to lose. The scenes of overwhelming dis- 
tress which attended and followed this agonizing 
event, cannot be adequately described. Suffice it 
to say, that, amid the alarm and consternation 
occasioned by his fatal illness, he alone was calm 
and nnappalled. While around him were wait- 
ings and lamentations, his expiring voice was 
employed in rejoicing and praise. And while a 
"horror of great darkness" fell upon others, at 
his sudden and premature departure, he viewed 
it with rapture, as the bright and cloudless dawn- 
ing of immortal glory. 

Dr. Henry was richly endowed with the 
gifts of nature. In person, noble and attrac- 
tive ; in manner, polished and afi*able. He pos- 
sessed, in an eminent degree, as to voice, look, 
and action, the attributes of a finished orator. 
In classical and theological learning, he had few 
equals of his own age and country. To a cri- 
tical knowledge of the ancient languages, \i^ 
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added a correct acquaintance with several modern 
ones. Especially with the originals of Holy 
Scripture^ and the writings of the Fathers, he 
was quite familiar. In a word, he was an ho- 
nour and ornament to his profession; an ac- 
complished divine. His devoted zeal for the 
souls of men, and his pure evangelical sentiments, 
will be most affectingly disclosed by the present 
volume, and one or two other posthumous pub- 
lications. His inestimable worth as a pastor is 
best attested by the heart-breaking, inconsolable 
grief of his bereaved congregation. But the 
crowning excellence of his character consisted in 
an entire self-consecration, with all his endow- 
ments and energies, to the blessed Redeemer; 
and a deep experience of the power of religion. 
Thus he was rendered a rich blessing in his life, 
and richly blessed in his death. And when every 
earthly hope was extinguished, a light from above 
irradiated the valley of death's shadow, and he 
could enter it saying, " O death, where is thy 
sting, O grave, where is thy victory !" 



Some Account of the Charcuiter and the Dying 
Moments of the late Rev. Thomas Charlton 
Henry, D. D* by the Rev. Thomas Lewis, 



Thb ^pensations of Divine Providence are never 
perhaps so mysterious to us as in the removal of 
zealous, devoted, and useful ministers of Christ, in 
the prime of their days ; and when, to all appear- 
ance, they are in the very midst of their most efficient 
labours. In such cases we are ready to exclaim, 
** Clouds and darkness are round about him \" But 
it is matter of rejoicing that we are taught to add, 
*' Righteousness and judgment are the habitation of 
his throne.*' — Who then shall say unto him, ** What 
doest thou ?" 

The choice of instruments, the allotment of their 
woiic, and the limitation of their service, are, and 
must be, the prerogative of God. When He re- 
moves an able and active servant from his labours 
to his rest, his surviving fellow-servants may look and 
wonder ; they may even repine at their bereavement : 
but the Master is wise and good, and the great 
work He has in hand will be found not only to have 
suffered no detriment, but to be progressively ad- 
vanced by all that he is doing among the children of 
men. 

The Rev. Thomas Charlton Henry, D. D. 
was introduced to me in the summer of 1826, by my 
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esteemed friend the Rev. Dr. Codmaiiy of Dorchester, 
New England. Having the highest respect for the 
testimony of Dr. Codman, in favour of his American 
brother, I very readily gave him the right-hand of 
fellowship on his arrival in these parts. ' I soon found 
reason to be delighted with my new acquaintance, 
and could not be too thankful to the individual 
who had procured me the company and conversa- 
tion of one so eminent for piety and devotedness to 
God. 

As he was a stranger in a strange land, I felt it 
my duty to devote as much time as I could spare 
from the urgent duties of my office to hb service; and 
I was amply repaid by his interesting communicatioiis 
and occasional exercises in the sanctuary. After a 
short but well-improved season in London, he ex- 
pressed a strong desire to visit the Isle of Wight. 
This had been excited chiefly by the fame which the 
History of the Dairyman's Daughter, who lived and 
died in that island, had acquired in America. He 
was wefl aware of the very salutary and happy effects 
which the perusal of that tract, from the elegant peH 
of the late Reverend, and universally lamented, 
Legh Richmond, had produced there; and wished 
to be gratified with a view of the cottage and the 
surrounding scenery, so beautifully described in that 
interesting narrative. He accordingly set out on this 
journey, having another christian friend and myself 
for his companions. In our constant intercourse 
during this tour, we had frequent occasion to admire 
the heavenly and devotional frame of his mind, his 
warm attachment to the service of his Lord and 
Master, and his zealous efforts to promote his glory. 
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No seasonable opportunity of dropping a word for 
Him in whose service he was engaged, was suffered 
to escape ; so that, whether we walked or rode by 
the way, conversed with friends or strangers, or sat 
still in the house, it was evident that he had one 
object in view — to be about his Master's business in 
promoting the good of souls. 

He was delighted with the beautiful and romantic 
scenery of the island^ forming, as he would often 
observe, a contrast with the bold and rugged exhi- 
bitions of nature in his own land. But he was one 
of so heavenly a mind, that he always looked through 
nature up to nature's God, and was never diverted 
from his main concern. He saw God in all, and 
aimed at making every thing around, and every thing 
that occurred, tell to some account for the best in- 
tenests of men. He watched for opportunities of 
usefulness, and once and again did my friend and I 
mark the anxiety imprinted on the countenance, and 
the tears trickling down the cheeks of those whom he 
would accost upon the road, and with whom he 
would stop and speak on the state of their souls, 
and their meetness for another world. He was in- 
deed ** instant in season, and out of season," never 
losing sight of the duties of his office; and there 
is reason to hope, that his public ministrations in these 
parts have left impressions which will not be speedily 
effaced. There were traits in Dr. Henry's character 
which could not fail to be discovered by every intel- 
ligent observer, who had the opportunity of seeing 
him during his visit to this land. He especially pos- 
sessed the following distinguished excellencies : — 

Warm and steady attachment to the friends of the 
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Redeemer, arising from supreme and ardent love to 
the Redeemer himself, who so loved the church as to 
give himself for it. With these friends he seemed 
to he at home. He recognized them as his brothers 
and sisters, in the family of Christ. His conver- 
sation among them was marked by a spirituality and 
heavenly mindedness, which contributed much to their 
individual delight and edification, [t was pleasing 
also to observe how he sought to add to his intel* 
lectual stores, and to collect all the information he 
could obtain respecting the state of religion amongst 
the different denominations in Britain, and the man- 
ner in which our different societies are conducted. 
This information he repaid, by freely communicating 
what he knew of the state and progress of religion ia 
the American churches, and of the manner in which 
the revivals that have taken place among them had 
commenced, and been carried on ; and by pressing 
home an inmiediate and unremitting attention to the 
all-important interests of eternity. 

Ardent zeal for the highest interetts of mankind. 
This he displayed in embracing every opportunity 
afforded for instruction in righteousness. He was 
one of those that looked around upon the face of the 
earth, and saw its fallen inhabitants involved in sin 
and misery, labouring under the curse, and living 
under the condemnation of a broken law. He beheld 
Uiem under these awful circumstances, dropping into 
a fearful eternity; and he considered himself as 
existing only to be instrumental in snatching some of 
them " as brands out of the burning." 

Incessant and laborious devotedness to his Master^s 
work. He did not live to himself. Tn labours he 
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was abundant. His friends here have often been 
astonished to hear what he daily went through in 
yisiting the sick, in conversing with those under 
serious impressions; and in attending to the other 
numerous duties of his office; — all of which he 
appears to have fulfilled with the pleasure and de- 
light of one who esteemed them more than his daily 
food. But we need wonder the less at this, when 
we c^Hisider how the great Head of the Church 
smiled upon his efforts, and rendered them so emi- 
nently successful. Success is confessedly a mighty 
stimnliis to exertion; — ^it fortifies the mind against 
the fear of probable disappointment, it raises the soul 
above all difficulties, it chases the lion out of the 
way, and scatters to the winds the hesitations of fiesh 
and blood. It is true, that we ought not to become 
weary or faint in our minds, if we have not the tokens 
for good which we desire ; but when the Divine 
blessing attends our feeble efforts, O how it urges 
us to press forward in the work of the Lord ! Our 
departed friend was much stimulated in this way, to 
his works of faith and labours of love. He was 
the minister of a large church, the greater part of 
whom were the fruits of his own ministry. 

He left this country with renovated health, in the 
Autumn of 1B26, and was conducted across the 
mighty deep by Him who holdeth the winds in his 
fist, in speed and safety to the bosom of his family 
and friends. There he entered again with renewed 
ardour upon his wonted labours; and I had the 
pleasure of receiving several valuable letters from 
him, with the manuscript of this volume, which he 
had prepared for the press, and kindly dedicated \a 
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me, and which had its origin in conversations with a 
friend, while he was in this country. This, I hope, 
in its present corrected puhlication, will be a highly 
gratifying present to his numerous friends on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

From my late dear friend I received various 
accounts of the remarkable revivals of religion in 
many parts of the United States. Some of these 
have been inserted in the Congregational Magazine. 
I was also favoured with some Sermons and other 
productions of Dr. Henry's pen, which do credit to 
his understanding and his heart ; and I was indulging 
the hope of being able frequently to benefit the 
church and the world, by interesting communications 
of this kind ; when, alas ! I received the painful 
intelligence of his death ! He '' rests from his la- 
hours, and his works do follow him." " Be still," 
saith Jehovah, '' and know that I am God." The 
last letter that he wrote, I am honoured and gra- 
tified in finding addressed to myself. It was written 
two days only before he was taken ill, and is full of 
tenderness and affection. The Rev. Mr. Gilder- 
sleeve kindly enclosed this highly-prized relic in a 
letter, which I here transcribe. 

" Charleston, South Carolina^ November 12, 1827. 

" Rev. and dear Sir; 
** You have probably received the melancholy 
intelligence, that the Rev. T. C. Henry has gone to 
his rest. He was taken ill on the 1st of October, 
and died on the 5th. I was with him most of the time 
during his last illness. The struggle was violent, but 
brief. His living and dying testimony sweetly har- 
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monized, and afforded the most comfortable evidence 
that God does not forsake his own in the day of 
trial. I send you herewith a copy of his dying 
expressions. As you loved him, you will wish to 
know how triumphantly he departed. The last letter 
which he wrote was left unsealed on his table, 
and it was addressed to you. You will esteem it, 
doubtless, a treasure. His warm heart was in it. 

Dr. Henry was my class-mate in college ; but till 
recently, we had been separated for about thirteen 
years. I esteemed him an invaluable friend. There 
is, dear Sir, a link that binds us together. We had 
a common firiend that is now departed ; and I trust 
we both have a Friend above. You are labouring 
for Christ. I hope also that I have some desire to 
serve him. Will you be so kind as to communicate, 
to some of the most intimate of Dr. Henrv's friends, 
this sad intelligence. I should have written to more 
of them, but the vessel which carries this is soon to 
sail, and I am very much occupied. 
'' With sentiments of respect, 

'' and christian affection, 

'* I am, yours, &c. 

" B. GiLDERSLEEVB." 



Jh^iag ExpresiioHs of Dr. Henry. 

" On the evening of Monday, October 1, the 
day on which he. was taken ill, he said to a friend, 
' I know not what the Lord intends ; but if my work 
is done, I shall be glad to go home ;' and then re- 
peated the following lines : — 
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** ' Sweet, to rejoice in lively liope. 

That, when my chinge shall come, 
Augels shall hover round my bed, 
And waft my spirit home/ 

** On Thursday, Mr. Gildersleeve said to him, 
* Do you know, my dear brother, that in the opi- 
nion of your physician, your case is very critical V 
He replied, ' I think it possible I cannot remain 
long in this state.' * It is more than possible that you 
will soon be in eternity. How do you regard your 
prospects for another world V * I feel a sweet, com- 
posed, delightful calm. I am willing to trust all in 
the hands of my Redeemer. He is now very gracious 
to me.' 

** * Have you a desire to depart, and be with 
Jesus V * I cannot say that I have any particular 
desire one way or the other. If I have a wish, it is 
on account of my calling, which was, and is not, 
I am willing to leave myself and all in the hands of 
God.' Mrs. Henry said to him, * Can you leave me, 
and our dear little children, and the church, in his 
hands ?' — * Yes ; I know that he can provide for you 
all ; and I can rely on his promises and his grac^; 
I can leave you all ; my work is done.' 

** Mr. Gildersleeve asked, * Have you any direc- 
tions regarding your temporal concerns, or any mes- 
sage to your father V He replied, * I wish you to 
understand, 1st, That I have no anxiety : no — ^not 
the least, in the prospect of death.' And then giv- 
ing some directions as to his temporal concerns ; he 
requested friends to leave the room, that he might 
say a few parting words to his beloved wife. He 
afterwards called for his children, addressed some 
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affecUoiMte words to them, and gave them a parting 
kiss ; and soon after remarked, < I shall soon know 
more of eternity than I now do. Eternity — there is my 
exalted, glorious home. Oh, how vain — how trifling — 
how little does every thing appear in the light of a 
nearing eternity.' 

'< He then requested Mr. Gildersleeve to offer up 
prayer ; and afterwards said to Mrs. Henry, ' My 
dear wife, you will now have to go alone.' Turning 
to Dr. Palmer, he said, (in allusion to his wife,) 
* We have thus far passed through life sweetly to- 
gether.' To a member of his church, who stood by 
his bed-side, taking his hand, he said, ' Our work 
will soon be done ; we shall soon be in eternity. 
O, be ready for it!' Alluding to his church, he 
said, ' I have had that church dear to me, very dear ; 
I am afraid I have loved it too much.' He was 
asked, * Are you ready to go?' 'I am rejoicing under 
a merciful Redeemer; — if he call me away, I am 
safe. I like to have Mary's dependence.' ' You 
have chosen the good part.' ' I have.' 1 have no 
hope or wish on earth.' * But you have above,' it was 
said. ' Yes ; sweet , sweet. I have not the shadow 
of a doubt or fear upon my mind. I have not a 
wish, desire, hope, or thought on earth : they are all 
above. Nothing can turn my thoughts.' 

<' Dr. Palmer asked him, * Have you any anxiety 
in leaving your family.' He answered, ' I have had, 
but have none now. I can leave them in the Sa- 
viour's hands ; but for this I should be most miser- 
able.' The church, he feared, would go wrong; 
but being reminded of the stability of its King, he 
said, ' Yes, there is safety there.' Some time after 
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he exclaimed, 'Come, Lord Jesus; come quickly!' 
Observing the grief of his wife, he said, * Is that 
right, my dear ? is that right ? We shall soon meet 
in heaven.' She replied, * I hope so.' He an- 
swered, ' Hope SO; we must, we shall: how could it 
be otherwise V He afterwards remarked, ' God has 
been very merciful in sparing me so long, tind mak- 
ing me an instrument of good.' To a friend, who 
came to his bed-side at that moment, and asked, * Are 
you willing to depart and be with Jesus?* he re- 
plied, ' He is my all in all ; my desire^ my hope, my 
confidence.^ In reference to the over-ruling pro- 
vidence of God, he said, ' It is sweet to commit 
every thing to God, small and great.' To another 
person who observed to him, ' My friend, you are 
happy in being prepared for the change.' He an- 
swered, ' I go rejoicing ; I am safe.' At six o'clock 
he offered up a short, comprehensive, connected, and 
fervent prayer, and concluded by saying very em- 
phatically, * For the Redeemer's sake ; for the Re- 
deem.er's sake, AmenJ' 

Between nine and ten o'clock of the same evening 
Dr. Palmer said to him, ' My dear brother, do you 
know me V He replied, with great emphasis, ' Yes, 
my dear friend. Dr. Palmer.' * Are your prospects 
still bright ?' * The same — no change — no change.' 
' Has death lost its sting V * There is a kind of mild, 
meek, sweet, departing, going down of the souL 
I am his, and he is mine,' His friend added, * What 
can I want beside?' He answered, ' Nothing; hav- 
ing loved me, he will love me ^o the end.' Some 
little time after, he exclaimed, ' Oh, glorious expec- 
tation — glorious expectation ;' and then repeated — 
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** ' Angela will hover round my bed, 

And waft my spirit home — my spirit home.* 

'' To a question proposed by Dr. Palmer, he ao« 
swered, ' 1 feel a sweet falling of the soul on Jesiuu 
O , what mercy ; what mercy ! I do not understand it.' 

^* Most of these expressions were made with a coun- 
tenance lighted up by a sweet and heavenly smile. 

'^ Our dear friend entered upon his everlasting 
rest,, on Friday morning, October 5, 1827, at four 
o'clock, aged thirty-seven years, and thirteen days." 



Thus did the happy spirit of our dear friend de- 
part from its clay tenement, and enter into the joy of 
its Lord : there to be for ever with Abel, and all the 
martyrs; with Abraham and all the patriarchs, 
with Isaac and all the prophets; with Paul, and 
all the apostles ; with Gabriel and all the angels ; 
and above all, with Jesus, and all his ransomed 
people. Who does n&t say, '* Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord ?" *' Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like this !" 

Ally indeed, are not so highly favoured in their 
departing moments, as to die fully assured of their 
personal interest in Christ, and rejoicing in the con- 
fident hope of eternal life. That some, like our de- 
parted friend, are blessed with these peculiar marks of 
the Divine favour, both scripture and experience prove ; 
and the death of every such individual is, in each 
case, a triumphant evidence of the truth of our holy 
religion. But many of God's people, at the solemn 
hour of quitting the scenes of sin and sorrow, may 
pass under a cloud, and be exceedingly harassed by 
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the assaults of their fell adversary. What is said, 
however, of those who accompanied Paul in his voy- 
age to Rome, and who were exposed to extreme 
danger, will be eminently verified in the experience 
of all those who seem to bo broken by the tempests 
occasioned by indwelling sin, the malevolence of 
Satan, and the hidings of their heavenly Father's 
face, at the time of their entering the swellings of 
Jordan : " And the rest, some on boards, and some on 
broken pieces of the ship ; and so it came to pass that 
they escaped all safe to land." 

Several in this country, I understand, were greatly 
impressed by the ministrations and conversation of 
our departed friend. It is my heart's desire and 
prayer concerning them, that their goodness may not 
be found like '' the morning cloud, and the early 
dew ;" that he may not appear as a witness against 
them in the day of retribution ; but rather that he 
may have to say concerning them, as well as his 
numerous spiritual children in America, '* Behold, 
I and the children whom the Lord hath given me !'' 
Should any one of them cast an eye on these pages, 
let me entreat him to beware of returning to the 
vanities and follies of the world, and exhort him to 
persevere in ** seeking first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness." 

The world, with all its fascinations of pleasure and 
pride, allures but to disappoint, and leaves the cre- 
dulous sinner a prey to guilt, remorse, and ruin. 
It may promise much, but it has nothing substantial 
to bestow. It can do nothing for us in affliction, or 
in the prospect of death and eternity. Let us labour, 
then, *' not for the meat that perisheth, but for that 
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which endureth to eternal life." *< One thing is need- 
ful ;" may it have our supreme regard ; and may we 
be found '' followers of them who^ through faith and 
patience, inherit the promises ! 



Some Extracts from the Sermon preached in the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Charleston, 
October 6, 1827, at the Funeral of Dr. Henry, 
by the Rev. B, Gildersleeve. 



There may not be an individual present who had 
an earlier acquaintance with our deceased friend, than 
he who officiates on this mournful occasion. Henry 
had then but recently embraced his Saviour : he had 
then all the ardour of a first love, sweetly mingling 
with an ardent constitutional temperament. He 
would then talk of Jesus, and the riches of his grace. 
And the private walk, and the prayer meeting, and 
the social circle, where religion was the theme, can 
bear witness to the spirituality of his feelings, in the 
early part of his christian life. He was then the 
bosom companion of Parsons and Fisk, whose 
labours have since been finished in a foreign clime, 
and with whom, we have reason to believe, he is now 
uniting in worship at the feet of his Saviour. Amid 
the innumerable temptations of a college-course, 
nothing occurred to tarnish, in the slightest degree, 
his christian character. Having, in the providence 
and grace of God, received a call, as he confidently 
believed, to the ministry of the Lord Jesus, neither 
the solicitations of friends, nor the splendid prospects 
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of temporal gain, could divert him from his purpose. 
He gave up all for Christ ; and a stronger testimony 
of piety than this cannot be afforded. 

* « • 4t 

Neither to you, who are the fruits of hb ministry ; 
nor to you, who have been strengthened by his 
prayers and labours of love : nor to you, who, un- 
influenced by prejudice, can appreciate true piety « 
need I tell how ardently he was engaged in the cause 
of his Master, and how successfiilly he laboured for 
the good of souls. His eulogy is written on your 
hearts ; and your memory will often peruse it 

« • €p • 

How well our dear departed friend was furnished 
for the work, the variety in his discourses, replete 
with matter and seasoned with grace, abundantly tes* 
tifies. Though possessing a vigorous and rapid intel* 
lect, he trusted it not, in the haste with which it was 
accustomed to seize a subject, until he had examined 
and re-examined it by the '* Law and the Testimony.*' 
He took no man for his model. He was wedded to 
no system of opinions. " I am unwilling" — was one 
of his last expressions — " to say that any deno- 
mination is altogether right.'* He saw defects in 
every human creed : and his own, he endeavoured to 
rectify by the Word of life. The Holy Scriptures 
were his daily study. He had become more familiar 
with the original languages in which they were 
written ; and he availed himself of those helps in un- 
derstanding them with which he was richly furnished, 
in the writings of ancient and modern divines. To 
studif, he considered the duty of a minister, and he 
pursued it with pleasure. At least eight hours every 
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day, unless there was some peculiar and extraordinary 
call, were sacredly devoted to the improvement of his 
mind. He was anxious to raise the standard of mi- 
nisterial qualifications. In his diligence, he succeeded 
for himself : in his example, there is a keen reproof 
to those who are idle in the vineyard of Christ. As 
an evidence of his superior attainments, his writings 
procured for him the degree of Doctor in Divinity, 
from one of the oldest and most respectable colleges 
of our country, at an earlier age than any individual 
on whom that Institution has conferred this distinc- 
tion. His works that have been published would do 
no discredit to the most eminent divine ; and one now 
in the press, and another which he had nearly com- 
pleted, will, doubtless go down to future ages, and 
prove a rich blessing to the cause of Christ. In all 
his studies, he had but one object ; the glory of his 
Master, the good of soub. The honours of the world 
were to him mere secondary considerations. He did 
not ardently covet, nor affectedly despise them. 
When given, he used them as he would any other 
treasure, in subserviency to the best of causes. 

His discourses, though addressed principally to the 
intellect of man, were nevertheless practical and 
pointed. Having a thorough knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, he could trace it in all its self-excusings, 
and present it to the individual so accurately deli- 
neated, that he could not mistake it He thus held 
up the mirror to the different characters before him ; 
and each understood him as saying, *' Thou art the 
man." And this, after all, is the preaching which 
proves successful ; whatever angry thoughts or expres- 
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sions it may excite. These are the weapons which 
are ^' mighty through God, to the pulling down of 
strong holds." As an evidence of his fidelity, let me 
appeal to the state of this church when your late 
Pastor accepted your call, and ask you to contem- 
plate the revolution which less than four years has 
produced. Inquire for your active members, and you 
will find very many of them his spiritual children. 
Almost could he have adopted in reference to you, 
the language of the apostle to the Corinthians ; 
'* For though ye have ten thousand instructors, yet 
have ye not many fathers, for in Christ Jesus I have 
begotten you through the gospel." In adducing these 
seals to his ministry as an evidence of his faithfulness, 
X would not be understood to say, that fidelity is 
always accompanied with success. For many who 
have been faithful, even unto death, have " laboured 
in vain and spent their strength for nought." 

* * • • 

He was faithful in his preparations for the sacred 
desk. He considered it a sin to offer to the Lord that 
which cost him nothing. He sought out acceptable 
words. He consulted the different capacities of his 
hearers^ that he might afford to each his portion in due 
season. In order to give '' line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept," he varied his modes of expres- 
sion ; and by new, yet familiar illustrations, he ar- 
rested the attention, and reached the heart. He 
compared scripture with scripture, with peculiar 
facility and effect. There are few passages which he 
had not examined. And even to many of those which 
have been considered the most difficult, he has given 
a clear, and not unfrequently, a new solution. For 
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the afflicted, he had always a word of consolation. 
To the wealthy, he could say, '' Use this world as not 
abusing it." The poor in spirit, he could point to a 
heavenly treasure ; and the broken in heart, to the 
balm of Gilead. The aged, he would respectfully 
iatreat. The young, he would tenderly admonish. 
And for transgressors, he would search out some ten- 
der, yet faithful reproof. In a word, none were 
passed by. In his study, as well as in his public 
administration of the word and ordinances, he la-" 
boured for you all. And in his prayers, he even 
remembered those, on whom doctrine, and reproof, 
and instruction in righteousness had failed to produce 
the desired effect. 

I appeal to that flock of which he, under Christ, was 
the Shepherd, and ask, if he ever treated any of you 
with the slightest neglect. To an affectionate people, 
the personal attention of their pastor affords a peculiar 
enjoyment. In this respect, you have been highly 
favoured ; for his visits have been more frequent than 
you had reason to expect ; and more frequent, I ven- 
ture to affirm, than those of almost any other minister 
similarly situated. Not merely once a year, did you 
all see him at your houses, but once a month, and 
once a week, and once a day, when there was any 
peculiar or special call. Nor did he go to feast upon 
your bounty. His grand object was to lead you to 
Christ : to impress upon your minds those solenm 
truths which were the subject of his public discourses ; 
to enter into your feelings and views, your hopes 
and fears, your anxieties and cares ; that he might 
then give a word adapted to your case ; that he might 
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bear you ia his prayers before the throne of God ; and 
that, by knowing your wants, he might be the better 
prepared to discharge the duties of the sanctuary. 
And you well know how gently he led you, how ten- 
derly he admonished, and how meekly he bore the 
scoffs of the reproachful. No eye has seen but Hea- 
ven's, and no other ear has heard, the anxiety he felt 
for your spiritual welfare. Even when he could not 
have access in person to the children of his flock, he 
has sought to reach them by a direct and affectionate 
address in the form of an epistle. His thoughts must 
have been dwelling upon some " often reproved" 
sinner of his congregation, in connexion with his own 
dissolution, when he last visited his study ; for on a 
loose sheet of paper there was written, and they 
appear to be the last words which he ever pencilled : 



" FOR THE pastor's FUNERAL. 



» 



'' Congeal the breath of prayer for him into the frost 
of the second death,^' 

And alas ! thought I, as my eye glanced upon these 
lines, was it his own funeral that he was anticipating ? 
And is the breath of his prayers pongealed into the 
frost of the second death to multitudes who have sat 
under his ministry ? 

« « « « 

He was faithful to his brethren in the ministry. 
He withheld from them nothing which, he conceived, 
might render them more useful in the church of Christ. 
Holding a severe eye over his own failings and infir- 
mities, he was ready to give the most favourable con- 
struction of the motives and conduct of othei^. 'EkS^x 
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ready to communicate, he would unbosom his whole 
soul to those who would let him ; and he only asked 
to be treated with the same frankness in return. None 
ever told him his errors without receiving his grateful 
acknowledgments for the favour. And even where he 
has unjustly lain under the imputation of a fault, he 
has borne it himself, lest, by an explanation, he 
should implicate another. Those of us who have 
enjoyed his special friendship, know well how just 
are these remarks. And if we have not profited by 
our intercourse with him, we have at least enjoyed an 
opportunity for which we are answerable. He re- 
joiced in a brother's prosperity ; and when a brother 
was depressed, he sought to elevate him by his coun- 
sel, his recommendation and his prayers. 

« • » * 

Born of affectionate and affluent parents, he re- 
ceived their indulgence in early life, almost to the 
full extent of his desires ; nor did he ever know, by 
experience, what is meant by '' the pinchings of 
poverty." Yet wealth he considered a sacred de- 
posit, lent, not given ; and the possessor under the 
most solemn obligation to render for it an exact 
account. The amount of his benefactions I am 
unable to state ; but from sources on which I can 
rely, I have reason to believe that few men, in his 
circumstances, have expended more in the cause of 
charity, or made greater sacrifices for the good of the 
church. His last bequest of his whole very select 
and valuable library, is an evidence that the Sons of 
the Prophets and the cause of Missions were first in 
his affections. 
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Sensitive as our brother might have been, when 
reports to the wounding of his reputation reached his 
ear, he did not suffer them to make an indelible 
impression upon his heart. He would go to the 
offender in the spirit of the gospel, and if not rudely 
repelled y he would make him feel the embraces of a 
friendly arm. To forgive — O, it was sweet to his 
soul ! — for he felt himself a sinner forgiven. Not a trace 
was left upon his heart of what had been ; — when his 
lips liad attested his satisfaction. There was no cold- 
ness — no reserve — no cautious manner that indicated 
the abiding of the old leaven ; — for his forgivenen 
was full, free, cheerful — and often, instead of its 
being sought, he himself afforded every facility, and 
tried every expedient to bestow it with safety and 
effect There is no trait in the christian character 
more lovely than this ; nor any that shone brighter in 
the assemblage of our brother's virtues. Did he 
observe a coldness in the expressions or manner of 
those whom he had been accustomed affectionately 
to meet? — he would either search out and remove 
the cause, by a direct inquiry and full explanation ; 
or endeavour to win them back to his bosom by re- 
doubled attentions. But even in this, he would make 
no sacrifice of principle. While he felt it his duty to 
ke^ a conscience void of offence towards man, he 
felt it equally imperious to keep it void of offence 
towards his God. As he was ready to forgive, so he 
was to ask forgiveness upon the slightest conviction of 
error. And when withheld, as it sometimes was, 
where he had inadvertently offended — O, it grieved 
him to the heart. At peace with God, he wished to 
live and die at peace with man. 



Brief Extracts from the Correspondence of the 
late Dr. T. C. Henry with his Friends in 
' England. 



*' If the interviews we have had on earth produce 
their legitimate tendency on the mind, we shall both 
be gainers for time and eternity. If any other ten- 
dency be their result, we shall be infinite losers. 
for a spirit of active piety ; to labour daily for the 
Redeemer's cause, to gather a heavenly atmospheie 
around us, to fling new light of duty on the paths of 
our associates and friends ! How often I have thought, 
what a happy life this must be ; prayer and agency 
assisting each other : a co- working with Grod. Let 
us begin such a life. The weaknesses to which we 
are exposed will best be remedied by the prayer and 
the effort to be ' strong in the Lord.' 



» 



** If, in addition to the pleasure which I received in 
my European excursion, and the new acquisition of 
friends and restored health, I have indeed been 
rendered of any use as an instrument in the hand of 
God, I have abundant reason to rejoice. When I 
look over the several letters received from Islington 
and Henley, I cannot but indulge the hope that God 
has blessed the excursion both to others and to my- 
self. O, it is humbling indeed, to think of the great 
goodness of the Head of the church, contrasted with 
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our own ill-desert : and it should keep us low, when 
we think of that sovereignty which selects such agents 
in his glorious cause. But how much we could 
accomplish in a work on which heavenly spirits love 
to look, if we had only the disposition I" 

" It is true, we are disposed to shrink hack when 
we look at our own vileness. We cannot disconnect 
activity and zeal, where they are sincere, from a devo- 
Uonal mind; and we dread leaving the impression 
with others, that we are more holy than we know 
ourselves to be. We are also disposed to wait for 
more ardent feelings, to propel us to faithfulness: 
we find it hard, when in a state of coldness, to obtun 
our own consent to activity. And yet all this b a 
sad perversion of precepts and things. Conviction of 
duty should lead the Christian to an agency at once ; 
he is not to wait until he thinks himself in a right 
temper to do as he is commanded ^ any more than is 
the impenitent sinner, under conviction, to refuse to 
abandon his sins, or to pray until God has given him 
a new set of feelings and views." 

** The Christian should ever recollect, that activity 
is part of his profession : and if it invite the eye of 
^ world to fix more keenly on him, the consciousness 
of this gives him a greater reason for holiness of 
example. Nay ; the Christian should recollect that 
activity in duty and private devotion reciprocally 
assist each other. Many a child of the Redeemer 
languishes in sorrow, simply because his whole pro- 
fession is selfish in its nature and character. For 
myself, I am more and more convinced that we are 

c 2 
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in an error here, from which we have reason to awaken 
in astonishment. O let u» begin a new life 1 " 

** The description you give of your family, at the 
date of your letter, is truly interesting. May that 
house be indeed a Bethel, ' a house of God !' May 
Jesus delight to visit it, as he visited the abode of 
Martha and Mary : and whenever death makes a 
chasm in its circle, may he be nigh to you as he was 
to them, to say, ' I am the resurrection and the life !' 
There is not a more interesting season on earth, than 
that of the domestic altar, belonging to a circle whom 
kindred ties of both nature and grace have bound 
together." 

** You ask for a thought or two on the subject oi 
an early profession of religion, where the principles 
are decided. If we are sure of the premises, there 
can be no difficulty in finding an answer here. If a 
child of twelve years old, early as that period is, were 
known to be decided in religion, principle there must 
necessarily be, and * judgment to discern the Lord's 
body ;' and such a one has no right to hold back from 
a public profession. It is both his privilege and his 
duty to come forward. He will grow in grace and 
increase in strength, while he obeys the order of 
divine love. 

** But, in assuming these premises, you presuppose 
very much. How are you to ascertain that the prin- 
ciples are fixed ? The most marked changes may 
be fictitious. The young may easily deceive them- 
selves ; as indeed we all too readily do. They are 
often sanguine ; and, when they are not so of them- 
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selyes, the bnpnidence of frieocb frequently renders 
them so. Indeed, there is nothing I moie dread than 
the interfering advice of ill-judging and partial 
friendsy whenever the young are seriously impressed. 
Under every circumstance of age or condition , I have 
preferred holding hack the convert, for the space of 
not less than two months ; and in reject of youth I 
would carry this practice still further, and that in 
proportion to the fewness of the party's years/' 

*' Strange things await us in futurity. A wonderful 
devdopement is to he made at the har of God. Our 
oasociations in life, our social dependences, our do- 
nestic relations ; — what numerous, what diversified, 
and what deep-tending issues, are to arise from them 
all f It is when we view the judgment-seat through 
tbe medium of such thoughts as these, that it assumes 
its most characteristic usefulness. It is when we 
extend our eye through the far-stretched line of con- 
sequences. It is not the individual commission of sin, 
it is not the perpetration of personal iniquity, painful 
as this is, which makes up the most appalling antici- 
pation of the awaiting decision. It is the influence 
we have had, and the part we have taken, and the 
eiample we have set in the affairs of immortal souls ; 
it is the far-reaching result through them in their 
torn again. We shall never understand how conse- 
quences multiply, until we behold them examined 
before the throne of the heavens.'' 

^* You have said. Farewell, till we meet at the bar 
of God ! Our next meeting will indeed most probably 
be there. This consideration is painful ; but it ought 
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to be salutary. Farewell then, dear friend ; and may 
he that dwelt in the bush be your cloud by day, and 
your pillar in the darkness of night !" 

** I am pleased to discern , in the whole tenor of 
your letter, the breathings of a desire to be a co- 
worker with Christ, and to be instrumental in pro- 
moting his glory. This is the only desire we can 
entertain on earth, which does not subject us to the 
probability of disappointment. The immortal soul 
demands some stable point around which its energies 
may safely play, without exhaustion from its efforts, 
or precariousness in its hopes. The good of Zion, 
and nothing else, will form such a stable centre : and 
it is surprising how numerous are the opportunities of 
advancing the interests of the Redeemer's kingdom, 
which present themselves to him whose habitual 
inquiry is, * Lord, what wilt thou have me to do V " 

** Next to the possession of grace, the highest 
virtue in the Christian calendar, is that of * hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness :' and yet this is only 
a mode of speaking, as logicians say. The Christian's 
experience comprises nothing but paradoxes. The 
desire for any thing in other concerns, betokens 
the want of it : not so in Christianity. The eameit 
and pantiTig desire for grace, evinces its exist- 
ence in the heart already ; and it ought to lay hold of 
that faith which imparts resolution to appropriate the 
promises. It proves no title to property in a worldly 
court, that the claimant earnestly wishes it : but, in 
the chancery of Heaven, a sincere longing goes far to 
establbh the claim." 
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** There are two errors into which we are likely to 
fall. One is the spirit of legalbm, and the other a 
desire of the praise of men. The latter is easily de- 
tected. But, however acceptable , in the sight of the 
world, retiring piety and a good example may be, 
zealous actrvity in all the details of religion, and ear- 
nest efforts to save the sonls of others, is a coarse not 
sufficiently popular to furnish an enticement to zeal* 
The personal reward to be obtained, is not sufficiently 
aHuring to arouse us from our natural indolence. 
Legalism is more dangerous. It takes so many 
shapes, diat we are always more or less in danger 
from its insidiousness." 



** Leave all contingencies of times to Him who has 
your destiny in hb hands, and who will prepare what 
is best for you in due season. O it b a sweet feeling, 
when we can realize it, that all which belongs to us b 
in the hands of our heavenly Father ! He can make 
use of our very fears and hopes, our disappointments 
and our joys, for our present as well as our future 
good. True happiness belongs only to him who lies 
passive in the hands of hb Maker." 

** I hope we shall be spared to meet in London 
three or four years hence. But, O what changes 
await us before that much of the wheel shall have 
rolled over !" 

** Tot my own health, after which you inquire, it b 
now excellent. I have nothing to complain of in all 
my circumstances of life, but an ungrateful heart. 
An affectionate people under my charge— a family 
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all I could wish them, (do not smile at my par- 
tiality,) enough to provide the comforts of life— good 
health. — ^M^hat more, but a feeling of practical gra« 
titude ought I to ask for ?" 

Dec. 26, 1826. ** It is a matter of surprise to 
me that from the many ministers to whom I wrote 
with the promise of a full reply, I have received .no 

answer, save from and yourself. From ■ 

and especially, I was very desirous of bear- 
ing. It mortifies our pride to be forgotten : but it b 
something more painful where we have ourselves 
been favourably prepossessed. / must go over to 
England again, and try to behave better ; to make a 
better impression* 

** How like the memory of a dream, the scenes 
of the past summer are flitting before me ! The 
review is a happy one, in most of its details : and it 
is completely so in all those parts in which you and 
your dear family appear. In truth, I ought to thank 
you, and those under your roof, for the unremitting 
hospitality and kindness which I received at your 
hands. If you would in any way draw upon me for 
a return, how it would gratify me to shew you my 
promptness in honouring your drafts ! And -^— -* 
too, whom I regard not the less because he dubs my 
native country a refractory child ; say all that is kind 
to him from me. I was prepared to admire Great 
Britain for the talent to which she has given birth : 
but I honour her for the specimens of heart of which 
I have seen so many. I could not repress the names 
of some of you, from the little groups of my flock 
who have been constantly meeting at my house since 
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my return, and who really seem to share in my sense 
of your goodness and hospitality. And then Mrs. 
Henry — in whom there is more than a ' woman's 
curiosity' to see you — begs the acceptance of her own 
regard by one whom she fancies she knows already. 
The Lord has indeed crowned my life with loving- 
kindness. On my return, I found that but two of my 
congregation had made an exchange of worlds during 
my absence. It is true they were spiritual children, 
and the loss was therefore painful ; but there is every 
thing to solace us in their departure. The rest of my 
people had been waiting, with some degree of pa- 
tience, and with undiminished affection, for my return 
to their fold. And they do indeed seem grateful that 
I bave resumed my charge with renewed and vigorous 
health. You will deem my situation in life a singular 
oae, mj dear friend, when I tell you that I have not 
an earthly want, that the only petitions I can frame 
to our heavenly Father are those of a spiritual cha- 
racter. And I am the more impressed with some 
consciousness of the danger of tliis prosperity, since 
this morning looking over your papers relative to the 
' Associate Fund' Society. You do indeed exhibit 
an affecting spectacle among the prophets of the 
spiritual Israel. What vast good could such a man 

as our frigid do ? I cannot but hope that 

he will one day take hold of this business. How 
much could one such muscular arm achieve ! 

** It is certainly, 83 you say, a matter of gratitude 
that the great Head of the church has rendered roe 
useful to any iQimortal soul during my absence. And 
yet, my dear sir, I have never desired the comfort 
which others gather from such a source. Tf^hen I 

c 3 
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remember how completely the instrument is in the 
hands of God — not only to do, but to will ; when I 
see, as I have often seen, the weakest instruments 
selected ; I am disposed to merge all considerations, 
touching the usefulness of a minister, into the sove- 
reignty of God. 1 make this remark with the limi- 
tation you well understand. But who has not seen, 
in the mode of divine operation, that the manner and 
circumstances of any effected good prove it wholly of 
the Lord ? And is there not as much reason for 
humility as there is for gratification in this thought ? 
Does not the whole subject carry us more effectually 
to a sight of our own utter worthlessness and neglects 

and folly ? Blessed be God, he is disposed 

to smile upon the faithful exercise of means : and here 
I cannot but think the dissenting brethren of Great 
Britain are less wise, than in their schemes of more 
general benevolence. Their Sabbath schools are 
reduced to better system, and at least as well taught 
in doctrine as ours. But the practical warnings, and 
exhortations which the pupils receive, are few and 
defective. And hence the number of actual hopeful 
conversions, in that nursery of piety, are much less 
numerous than on this side of the Atlantic. A similar 
remark may be made of the * Bethel Union,' in 
Great Britain ; where the old system of a Floating 
Chapel is still kept up, and the essential improvement 
of boarding 'houses for the sailors is not introduced. 
In the houses of God, your pulpits are ably and 
faithfully supplied. But each individual is not 
singled out by the pastor as a field of personal labour 
in himself. Your country — and I too can say dear 
England — is an example to the world, and the glory 
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of chnstendom* But her efforts, however wonderful 
and praiseworthy, are too general, too little defined. 
O for the effects of a few revivals in your favoured 
land! Give your ministers an effective pastoral 
character^ and you brighten the prospects of the 
dissenting interest. Will you forgive all this ? I 
have been praising England full well and cordially 
since my return ; but to an English friend i can speak 
with equal freedom of an existing fault. This re- 
minds me of another means of doing good. Have 
you a Christian Almanack in Great Britain ? We 
have one for each of our States. Or did we borrow this 
device from you ? The one of this State, which 1 send 
you, gives some ecclesiastical information. The re- 
marks relative to a defective support of the clergy 
refer to our back settlements. This is an easy way 
of doing good ; as every family needs an almanack." 

March 30, 1827. " When I last wrote I sent 
you a Christian Almanack. Have they ever been 
introduced into England? Another means of very 
general benefit is our religious newspapers, which are 
very numerous, and being so very cheap, they are 
taken by the poorer classes as well as by the rich. £ 
now forward you a specimen of them. Could you 
not get them into vogue in England? They are 
admirably adapted to promote the religious and bene- 
volent operations of the day, and to promote revivals. 
What good might be done to the dissenting interest 
by these vehicles of information ! Let me now con- 
sult you confidentially on a question in my own 
affairs, and use the candour you have always shewn 
me in your answer. — — — once observed to me. 
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and it was a little before I embarked , that it was, 
and long had been, a matter of surprise to him, that 
no work existed which fairly detailed the feelings 
of the Religious Inquirer, or entered into the details 
of his trials and complaints and difficulties. The 
idea seemed to me essentially important. Very many 
inquirers give up because they do not understand 
the nature of their perplexities. And a work, that 
would enter into the familiarities of heart and feeling 
on this subject, 1 have thought might be of service 
to the adviser as well as to the inquirer himself; 
especially where no judicious minister is at hand to 
be consulted, or where diffidence keeps back from 
consultation. I commenced such a work as soon as 
I well could, after settling down in my library again. 
I have now written, not transcribed, about two 
hundred pages." 
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INTRODUCTION. 



While the religious pablic have been well 
provided with doctrinal and practical works, and 
furnished with many valuable expositions of the 
word of God ; and while the divine system of 
Christianity itself has been ably defended against 
the cavils of its assailants; it is a matter of 
surprise to many, that a most interesting de- 
partment of sacred literature has been either 
entirely neglected, or occupied by remarks of so 
general a nature as to answer very imperfectly 
the end for which they were designed. I refer 
to that department of instruction which is suited 
to the particular exigencies of a religious in- 
quirer, or an awakened sinner. 
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There is certainly no state of mind which 
involves more interest in its issue, or presents 
a more imperative claim on our sympathies, or 
brings more effectually into exercise our hopes 
and our fears, than that of the man who has been 
partially aroused from the slumber of spiritual 
death, and looks around him with an agitated 
feeling, to ask,' " What shall I do to be saved V* 

To awaken the conscience to at least a mo- 
mentary activity, is very often far more easy 
than to meet that class of perplexities and cares 
to which such an excitement may lead. Hence 
we see many, who find it no hard task to point 
the penalty of the law to the heart of the sinner, 
and to bring in array before him the terrors of 
an offended God ; and yet whose whole instruc- 
tions, to one in this interesting state, are so 
vague and ill-defined, as to shed no light upon 
his path, and to give him no clear conceptions 
of his real condition. 

Two things strike an observer of the awakened 
sinner, and call for all the prudence and cau^ 
tion with which advice or counsel may be given : 
these are— his difficulties and his dangers. 
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Among the difficulties of which he is ready 
to complain, is that of the want of something 
suitable to his own peculiar state. We follow 
apostolic example when we recommend him to 
''belieye and repent." But he is not unapt to 
tell us, that he requires a more detailed and 
explicit direction than this. We commend him 
to prayer and the word of God. But even the 
effort to regard this injunction, he informs us, 
furnishes new cares, and exhibits new obstacles 
in his way. His necessities multiply, and his 
demands increase. 

Now it would be easy to charge much of the 
evil upon himself, and prove to him from the 
economy of grace and the character of God, that 
all the fault lies within his own heart ; and this 
is a melancholy truth of which we should not 
permit him to lose sight. But he returns from 
all this, to ask the particular character of the 
default, its causes, and the means of its removal. 

If we put into his hands any of the valuable 
and well-known treatises which have been de- 
signed to alarm the unconverted sinner, he will 
most probably assent to the truths they contain; 
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but, though his convictions are deepened, 
his personal difficulties are still not reached. 
There is much, very much, which remains unex- 
plained ; and which, while it lasts, multiplies 
itself; or extends through new ramifications, 
and creates new embarrassments. His demand 
becomes more importunate, for some instruction 
adapted to that idiosyncrasy of character, which 
he conceives to distinguish his present condition. 
Here is an eagerness of appetite which dis- 
poses him to seize, with avidity, on all that 
bears a remote resemblance to the fancied ob- 
ject of his wants. And it is to meet this, that 
any counsel we may give, should enter as far 
as possible into the familiarities of the heart. 
Yet to do so, important as it is, requires some 
further knowledge of the case than we may be 
able to obtain. 

Where the inquirer is disposed to present the 
exact state of his mind, and where he is able 
to define his feelings, the plain good sense of a 
private Christian may enable him to say all that 
is necessary. But the inquirer is not always 
willing to do the former; and he is very often 
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incompetent to accomplish the latter. Yet in- 
disposed or unable, as he may be» to do either, 
his solicitude is not the less to learn the g^rand 
secret of the causes and the remedy of his moral 
disorder. 

Now, if we are unable to meet the whole of 
this question, there is one thing which it is not 
out of our power to do : I mean that of fur- 
nishing to the sight of the sufferer, cases which 
supply many instructive resemblances to his own. 

Were we even at a loss to account, in all 
respects, for the existence of a particular expe- 
rience, we may do much for the inquirer by 
only describing it. We prevent painful conclu- 
sions, which he is very apt to deduce from the 
supposed singularity of his situation; and we 
enable him to draw some important inferences 
which may preserve him from the extremes of 
presumption or despair. We abstract his atten- 
tion from extraneous cares, and fix it on some- 
thing which may give a clue to the windings of 
his heart. The sooner we can effect this desir- 
able end, the greater probability is there of a 
favourable issue : and the longer be \& de\»\\i^ 
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from it, the grater is his hazard of fatal self- 
deception, or of an equally fatsd relinqaishmrat 
of the interests of his soul. 

But the dangers to which the inquirer is 
exposed are often commensurate with his diffi- 
culties. Among these, not the least may be 
found in the well meant, but injudicious, advice 
of pious friends. A work, then, which will fur* 
nish scriptural directions, suited to different states 
of mind, consequent on the natural disposition, or 
the temporal circumstances of the awakened sin- 
ner, cannot but be desirable. 

Or, if there be no hazard of a fictitious peace 
from any of those sources, it may be the lot at 
the inquirer to be out of the reach of competent 
persons to whom he might impart his anxieties, 
and from whose experimental knowledge he might 
obtain instruction, caution^ or encouragement. 
In such circumstances it is but too probable that 
all solicitude for immortal interests may be aban- 
doned in hopelessness ; or recourse may be had 
to soul-ruining error ; or a not less delusive post- 
ponement to an imagined more favourable season, 
may ensue. 
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In the private musings, too, of one in such a 
states there may be imminent danger: not only 
from his false expectations, but from the sophistry 
of his heart, and the excuses which he secretly 
gives to his conscience. Present disappointment 
induces him to look somewhere else for relief: 
and thousands, in a land of gospel-light, have 
given up all effort, under secret pleas as dbho- 
nourable to God as they are destructive to them- 
selves. To enumerate these pleas and to exhibit 
their criminality, might be an important engage- 
ment, for one who acts as counsellor : but it 
belongs to a field by far too large to be occupied 
in every instance of application for advice ; while 
the secret path of deception in which the inquirer 
is wandering, may be far away from suspicion. 
A volume, then, which would answer this end 
might assist the adyiser, while it rendered the 
folly and inconsistency of the awakened sinner 
distinctly visible to his own sight. 

If it be asked, whether I give the following 
pages to the public, with a full confidence in 
their adaptation to remove all these difficulties 
and to obviate all these dangers, I answer, No* 
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Well informed readers, and perhaps some who 
are not so, will observe defects which have not 
escaped my own eye ; and possibly many which 
have not occurred to me in a hasty review. But 
although my expectations of complete success in 
this effort are not sanguine, they are sufficient to 
warrant the trust that it has not entirely failed. 

I am persuaded that there are few inquirers 
who will not find something to meet at least 
part of their difficulties ; and they will be the last 
to complain, if the details which are given should 
be considered by others as too numerous and too 
particular. And if the nature of this work re- 
quire occasional repetition, it will be a small 
objection to one whose mind is eagerly intent on 
learning all that relates to his spiritual condition; 
and who must see that the same perplexity, 
anxiety, or fear, often arises from very different 
causes. 

It will not be supposed that the subjects dis- 
cussed in this volume are treated to exhaustion. 
Nor is it necessary that they should be. De- 
signed as the work is for a certain class only, 
it can hardly be expected that all in which the 
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Christian is interested should be examined. Yet 
I would humbly hope, that even the more ma- 
tured child of God will find in these pages some- 
thing of interest to his own soul. 

Many, alas ! there are» who once belonged to 
the former of these classes, but are now numbered 
with neither; for they have returned to mingle 
with the careless world, after hours of anxiety for 
their salvation. To such, the feelings of former 
days recalled, and the excuses of a melancholy 
apostasy reviewed, may not be without some 
practical benefit. 

Perhaps the examples given will be considered 
too numerous. But I have thought that they 
might be an advantageous medium, through which 
some ideas would more distinctly appear. Not 
one of them is fictitious ; and, excepting where 
the contrary is expressly mentioned, they have 
fallen under my personal observation. It is of 
small importance that the language put into the 
mouths of those examples, is not exactly their 
own. This could not be recollected. But a 
faithful adherence to the substance and spirit of 
what they uttered, has been inviolably preserved* 
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I have availed myself of any advantage which 
I could obtain from the works of other authors : 
and where it has appeared necessary to do so, or 
where the quotations have been literal, I have 
named them. But they have been few. I have 
attempted to draw for materials rather on the 
word of Gody and on life as I have seen it, than 
on the writings of others. 

One more remark may appear necessary. The 
following letters are exactly what they purport to 
be; written to a friend, with a design to assist 
him in his inquiries for salvation. If it be thought 
that they may be of service to other persons under 
similar circumstances, I shall be gratified in the 
concurrence of that hope with my own. If not, 
there is some consolation, under the failure, in 
the thought that they have been written with a 
sincere desire to aid the cause of religion. They 
are sent into the world with few pretensions ; but 
accompanied, as they were in the act of writing 
them, with prayer in their behalf, to the Great 
Head of the church. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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LETTER I. 



An nndae disposition to privacy commonly accompanying 
serious impressions. — Hnrtfol tendency of sach feelings. — 
The critical state of an awakened sinner. — Higher aggrava- 
tions attacli to sin. — Small circamstances become solemnly 
important.— An awfal instance of abandoned convictions. — 
Advice adapted to such a crisis. 

MY DEAR SIB^ 

How shall we account for that secrecy of feelin^^ 
which you have found it so difficult to infringe, 
and which is so common to the experience of 
awakened sinners? that delicacy which guards 
the threshold of religion, and restricts the conver- 
sation of intimate friends to its exterior and gene- 
ral matters ? Shall we attribute it to a greater 
degree of refinement, or to a nicer sense of deco- 
rum? But it is as prevalent among the ruder, 
as among the mora polished classes of society. 
Shall we ascribe it to an unwillingness to obtrude 
our griefs upon the sympathy of friends ? This 
would be an apology in which fact would not «n&* 
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tain us ; for he to whom we unbosom our sorrow, 
is supposed to take a deep and unaffected interest 
in our spiritual welfare. And, moreover, this 
privacy is discoverable in the very man, who, 
instead of comprehending the sentiment of a 
Christian poet, that 

" with the soul who ever felt the sting 

'' Of sorrow^ sorrow is a sacred thing," 

would, at other times, drag you rudely through 
all the minutiae of his private woes. Nor is a 
want of confidence the cause of this restraint ; for 
every other feeling may be imparted with free- 
dom. Nor can it be wholly, if at all, owing to the 
confessed etiquette of irreligious society, which 
proscribes the subject of evangelical truth, much 
as a law of Athens prohibited the name of death : 
nor to that disgust which arises from a familiar 
and ill-timed use of scriptural terms : nor to any 
thing else which could furnish an excuse, while it 
implies a compliment to our refinement, our taste, 
or understanding. 

These questions and answers, if they serve no 
other purpose, may at least lead you to the con- 
clusion that you are not alone : numberless other 
voices utter the same complaint ; and the subject, 
in its different shapes, has given rise to a thoa* 
sand discussions ; and has led to a variety of 
artificial rules of Christian conduct. Professors 
of religion^ who sincerely desire to promote the 
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best interest of their friends, have frequently 
proposed sach queries as the following: How 
shall I express my concern for one who is pre- 
pared at all times to interrupt me, by saying, 
*' This is a private matter between God and my- 
self;" and who feels that he has reason for offence 
in a rude invasion of his tranquillity ? How shall 
I introduce the subject of religion in a circle 
where it may be received with symptoms of im- 
patience, or with that listless silence which 
hints its dismission ? And, after all that can be 
said, there is an art in the successful introduction 
of a religious topic, which is less easily attained 
than zeal ; a happy tact, which even the profane 
often admire, but which requires qualities that 
long experience and fervent piety may not be able 
to confer. 

But this delicacy of feeling — (we will give it 
its current title, although it belongs to that class 
of things which have wrong names, and which 
are embraced in the forbidden practice of calling 
evil good and good evil) — this delicacy of feeling, 
while it forbids the obtrusion of religious views, 
lest they create offence, and shuts the lips of the 
awakened sinner, is not a rare ingredient in the 
characters of many who entertain a trust that 
they have been the subjects of saving grace. 
There are those, who have sustained a long and 
tedious struggle in their hearts; who> pos^miv^ ^ 
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faint hope that they have passed from death unto 
life, relinquish the ordinary pleasures of the world, 
and engage in all the duties whieh are fulfilled by 
a lukewarm professor of religion — except the duty 
of profession itself; and who, while they lead a 
cheerless life, seem not to consider that what they 
deem an apology for neglect, is the very sin which 
keeps them suspended between heaven and earth, 
unfit for the enjoyment of either. 

Even after a public profession of faith has been 
made, evils are multiplied from the same cause; 
not only when the Christian and the worldlii^, in 
their ordinary interviews, consider the topic of 
religion forbidden ground to both, but in the 
discharge of many of those obligations which both 
reason and revelation enjoin. A valued friend 
once told me, that one of the most painful trials 
he had ever known, was in laying the foundation 
of his domestic altar. On other matters he could 
speak freely ; and private devotion occupied a due 
proportion of his time. But the conflict in his 
bosom was long and severe before he could per- 
suade himself to become '' the minister to bis 
family." And can it be doubted that thousands 
of the rising generation retire from the family 
every evening, and launch out into the world every 
morning, unblessed, because parental prayer has 
been restrained ! Or can it be doubted, that this 
single neglect has checked the influence of many 
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a parental example^ which might have led the off- 
spring to serious thought and to eternal saiyation i 
There is another modification of this delicacy, 
which attaches suspicion to it in all its fonns. 
Social intimacy is often seriously injurious to that 
Christian fellowship on which the prosperity, if 
not the life, of personal piety depends. This may 
seem a singular position : and it would be so but 
for the very matter now before us« The truth is 
one of eyery day's observation, that husbands and 
wives often converse more freely on the experi- 
mental points of piety, with those who are compa« 
ratively strangers, than with each other. The 
bond which nature has formed between relatives, 
and which time has rivetted, appears too fre« 
quently loosened, when we find that incongruous 
reluctance to converse together on matters of 
piety; and when we have seen even children 
more ready to open their minds on this subject, 
to friends less nearly allied, than to the parent 
who has watched over them with prayerful solici- 
tude. How is all this? Is there something de- 
fective in Christianity itself? or something that 
changes the nature of our mutual relations ? Not 
at all. There may be different causes which pro- 
duce different degrees of influence towards these 
effects, but still the mover of all this mischief is 
that most secret of agents — pride. There is no 
need of defining, no need of explaining the opera- 
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tion of this principle ; and it is wholly useless to 
quarrel with terms. Let him who speaks of this 
delicacy, and continaes to foster it, examine the 
first feelings to which it gives rise ; let him com- 
pare these feelings together, and note well their 
selfishness ; and see if it be possible to escape our 
conclusion. Yes, pride has its retired habits as 
Well as modesty ; its seemly aspect, and its very 
diffidence of manner. And it is hence, that, 
among the children of God, the consciousness that 
their mutual infirmities are known to each other, 
and the corresponding fear that they might gene- 
rate a distrust of their sincerity, very often stand 
in the way of a fulfilment of that prophecy which 
the latter days shall complete ; " Then they that 
feared the Lord spake often one to another." 

You have sometimes seen the mind which nature 
had rendered ingenuous and frank, drooping under 
cherished woes — bending beneath a weight it 
strove to conceal — mingling bitterness with do- 
mestic peace, and discontent with outward pros- 
perity — until the hand that was about to set the 
spirit free from its tabernacle, laid bare to the 
sight the wounds that festered within; and the 
rapidly approaching terrors of a death-hour broke 
the fetter of restraint — and for the first time, the 
sufierer could ask, ** What shall I do to be 
saved?" 

Or, where the mind dared not brood over its 
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disquietudes, and was equally unwilling to divulge 
them, how often have religious impressions, which 
seemed nigh to some good hope, left their place 
to a spurious peace, which continued unbroken 
through life! 

" But there are moments,^ — ^you say, — " when 
you are not only anxious to hear all that can be 
said on this subject, but almost willing to inquire 
of those around you." A more intense feeling of 
danger would certainly produce this effect. Eveh 
pride gives way in a season of peril. A greater 
passion usurps the seat of a lesser, when the two 
cannot reign together. And you have, perhaps, 
witnessed in another, that hardly-repressed anx- 
iety of manner, which solicited an inquiry into its 
cause — that distant hinting at a subject there was 
not quite boldness enough to introduce ; and you 
saw, plainly, the cause of all this, through the 
miserable efforts to conceal it. But because that 
hint was not taken, and that exposed anxiety was 
not reached by a single question, and the theme 
of religion was still kept back, the half-awakened 
inquirer suppressed a murmur at the disappoint- 
ment, and, in the petulance of a mortified child, 
gave up the whole matter, with the self-consoling 
thought, " It is partly the fault of others if I 
perish." Here is pride acted out : and puerile as 
it may appear, it is a case of no uncommon occur- 
rence. I am persuaded that^ if the inquirer will 
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take pains to examine the ground which he is 
treading, he will find a scriptural admonition 
meeting him at every step, and fitting the yery 
disposition of mind which he then entertains. And 
it were well if, in the outset, he pondered the 
meaning of the Saviour's admonition, an admoni- 
tion which strikes at a latent, but dangerous prin- 
ciple of the heart, " Whosoever therefore shall be 
ashamed of me^ and of my words, of him also shall 
the Son of man be ashamed, when he cometh in the 
glory of his Father, with the holy angels" 

It is nothing to the purpose to say, that we 
should be willing to endure any public dishonour 
for the sake of Jesus Christ. There is a kind of 
heroism in this, which has its attractions. And it 
is more than possible that the very man who 
would give his body to be burned, rather than 
abjure Christianity, may be kept back far from 
salvation, by the petty consideration of shame: 
while it is equally certain, that thousands who 
now retire from the blessings of the gospel, dread- 
ing the first disclosure of their feelings, would be 
willing to enter, if they could, into a confidential 
contract with the Redeemer 1 

How important it is, my dear friend, to begin 
aright in any undertaking ! And nowhere is it as 
much so as in the great concerns of the soul. An 
error here will follow us on, and may effectually 
preclude all discovery of the truth. There is an 
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ingenaoQsness and candour, for which the present 
state of your mind is well prepared, and the exer- 
cise of which will always famish some relief. I 
have often thought there was something touch- 
ing in your remark on an interview with W. " His 
appearance at that moment was like that of the 
angel to Hagar, as she sat in the wilderness 
mourning over her dying hope." And I do admit 
that, at such a season as this, we have our per- 
sonal preferences of those to whom we would 
present the burden of our minds. Where there is 
good sense and piety in the object of our choice, 
the interview may be blessed. I see no neces- 
sary reason, as others profess to do, why such a 
choice should prdduce an undue leaning on human 
means : for we entertain, with little apprehension, 
our preferences in the ministrations of the word : 
and we are certainly bound to adopt those mea- 
sures which most directly reach our wants, as well 
as to seek those instructions which most imme- 
diately meet the circumstances of our particular 
cases. 

Yet, after all, it is rather a principle than a 
practice, to which I would direct your attention. 
Whether we express our difficulties to another, or 
adopt only those more direct means which are 
prescribed in the word of God, is of secondary 
importance, judicious as the former may be in most 
instances. But it is of primary importance to 
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know whether we are attempting to commence 
this great concern, with a snbdued temper, or 
with fostered feelings of pride. 

It is a question, which has more than once 
occurred to me when I have reflected on your 
inquiries, whether I shall congratulate my friend 
on his present state of mind, or how far I should 
sympathize with him in this new species of sor- 
row ? But how could I do either alone ? This 
is a most critical era in his life. It may look 
forward to the enjoyment of Heaven ; or it may 
produce an issue as positive on the side of des- 
pair. Let us pause together for one moment, 
and examine the ground on which you are 
standing. 

The prejudices which you once carefully 
guarded, and which seemed as a retreat when 
conscience approached too near — how they 
have dwindled away! The objections to evan- 
gelical truth, which possessed shape and mag- 
nitude, with the very appearance of solidity, 
have vanished as the light grew brighter 
around you. Difficulties which you thought de- 
serving of serious investigation; and petty ob- 
jections, which furnished an excuse for indiffer- 
ence to the whole matter of salvation, have re- 
ceded without awaiting your scrutiny. Whence 
all this 1 It was no mere deduction of reason. 
You have arrived at a conclusion more irre- 
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sistible, and by a process more rapid, than that 
of argument. This is none other than the work 
of the Spirit, whatever its end may be. You 
are surrounded by a new and powerful exhi- 
bition of divine truth. You look far epough, 
perhaps, into the doctrines of the gospel, to see 
that they contain an energy, and a fuhiess of 
meaning, of which you thought little before. 
You discover more nearly, the worth of the 
Christian's hope. You feel, in some measure, 
as if awakening from a dream, to a sense of 
want and danger. How will you account for 
all this? "It is God that worketh in yotf.'* 
You can look back with some surprise on the 
past, while you compare it with your present 
sense of conviction. The thoughtlessness of 
your associates darkens your prospect, by the 
contrast it furnishes ; and you are half disposed 
to say, 

I see a hand you cannot see : 
I hear a voice you cannot hear. 

There are moments, too, when you feel insu- 
lated in the midst of the world ; all its joys and 
cares are merged in the vast consideration of 
your eternal fate; and your sensations seem 
as the shadow of Eternity thrown over your 
soul. 

Now, whatever may be the degree of your 
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feelings, all this is an operation of divine power ; 
and — let me add — an effort of divine grace. 
But still it presents only part of the scene, in 
which an awakened soul is the active or passive 
object. There is much, which that soul does 
not see; and much of which it may seldcHD 
think. Angels, who minister to the heirs of sal- 
vation, r^oice in the conversion of the sinner. 
Are angels, then, listless spectators of a scene 
whose result may gladden heaven ? Hell never 
loses a victim without a malignant effort to 
retain it. And are these lost spirits idle in such 
an hour? Do not imagine that these are the 
mere suggestions of fancy. The value of an 
immortal soul is not too small to deserve this 
interest. 

Nor is this all. There are two other consi- 
derations which attach importance to this state 
of mind, beyond that of any former period of 
life. The light which shines so clearly from the 
Law and the Gospel, not only aggravates the 
guilt of every sin committed in it, but renders 
every hour's delay more criminal in the sight 
of God. This is an awful truth, however little 
it may have occupied our thoughts. The sins 
of other hours, their neglects and follies, are 
committed under less restraint, and with less 
compunctions of conscience. Sad as is the re- 
cord they bear against us, they are comparatively 
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small. But when the Spirit of God has flung 
his brightness around duty and sin, and ren- 
dered them both unequivocal in our sight ; 
when we are feelingly sensible that we are ar* 
rested in a career of danger ; — then, even the 
unchecked sin of thought has a power to 
blind the understanding, and to sear the con- 
science, beyond the act of iniquity, on another 
occasion ! 

The other consideration is this. Every trifle 
in your circumstances is likely to produce some 
positive efiect upon your condition as an in- 
quirer. At other times, the influence of little 
events may reach but a little way. But at this 
period, when the heart receives an impression 
from every thing that can reach it, when ten* 
dencies of good or evil supplant each other so 
easily, it is not impossible that the eternal doom 
of the soul may be suspended upon an apparently 
negative matter. 

There are political moments, when the fate of 
an empire hangs on a trifle, and the welfare of 
its millions is to be secured or lost. It is so, 
too, in the struggle of an awakened sinner; 
when hope may be won or abandoned, even 
without the interference of a ruling passion. 
Here, then, I cannot omit saying, that there 
is no idea more erroneous than that which is 
sometimes held by the friends of one who has 
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been aroused to a sense of danger^ and led to 
some seriousness of thought. I mean the idea 
that all is now well: and the awakened sinner 
is ''in a good way:" as if piety had already 
commenced its reign in the bosom, or a cre« 
dible assurance were given of its future in- 
fluence. 

And are all these things really so? Are you 
singled out from the rest of the world, and 
placed on a spot which is soon to witness a 
change of infinite magnitude, in your present 
and future being? Yes; and your own mind 
meets these realities as they approach. There 
are hours when you feel as if every thing de- 
pended upon an immediate decision ; when the 
conflict is plainly perceptible within you : and 
you sometimes ask yourself, " What will the end 
be Y* You testify to the truth of all this. You 
are to yourself a witness of the doubts, fears, 
hopes, and painful suspense, which agitate the 
bosom of one whose heart is contending with the 
Spirit of God. Other events may be of little 
value, even if they completely change your 
temporal condition. But all that is passing in 
this period of your history, will possess a mighty 
influence, and may give an unalterable tone to 
your future character. 

I admit that there is something fearful in 
the reflection^ that so much may depend upon 
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matters, which, at other times, produce a less 
alarming influence: or that there should be 9 
critical period of life, in which our future des- 
tiny is likely to be fixed : or that a present ud. 
happy decision may possibly be final. But it is 
not indispensably necessary to appeal to any 
special doctrine of Scripture, in order to sub- 
stantiate this truth. Every one, who is ac« 
quainted with the human mind uuder the con- 
victions of conscience, must have noticed the 
increased insensibility which succeeds a fruit- 
less struggle ; and the loss of moral power, after 
a violation of serious resolves. But this insen- 
sibility, and this loss, increase in a melancholy 
ratio, in the once awakened sinner, who returns 
to the world. 

Nor is it an extraordinary case, when we find 
a man whose mind has been the field of this 
conflict, utterly unsusceptible of serious thought, 
under the most alarming providences: or even 
passing into the extreme of bitter practical hos- 
tility, against all that is evangelical. It is even 
possible for him, in the midst of all this, to re- 
view his steps ; and to remember the very goal 
at which present help and future hope were 
abandoned together. 

Such an instance occurs to my thoughts this 
moment ; and I shall do you no wrong if I fre- 
quently attempt to illustrate my remarks . by 
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examples taken from life. The one to which I now 
refer, was that of an acquaintance, in whom a 
disposition naturally volatile, and feelings always 
impetuous, rendered the struggle more yisihle 
and marked. His unrepressed anxiety, and his 
impassioned resolutions, were known to his friends 
around him, and they awakened a general solici- 
tude in his favour. It was impossible to be in- 
different to the spectacle. Hopes and fears 
occupied the hearts of a prayerful circle. Ex- 
pectations were raised and baffled, again and 
again. There was something frightful in the 
operations of his mind, and in the earnestness of 
his manner. It almost reminded us of what we 
should have fancied in the days of evil possession. 
But, even from this, we gathered some encourage- 
ment, to hope that his change would be as marked 
as his convictions. The result appeared at last ; 
and it might have been foretold, by observance of 
the workings of wavering thought, as if the light 
of divine truth, that had shone so full, was now 
dimly iSickering. The world laid a less disputed 
claim to his affections than ever. The voice of 
prayer was hushed ; and the concern of many 
gave way to indifference. 

Let me digress for a moment to say, this is all 
we usually know of such a case. In the sight of 
the world, the person would stand just where he 
was before. Pious friends would sigh, and hope 
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for the best hereafter. But, in the meantime, a 
work is going on in his own bosom» part of which 
he may not understand ; while another part plainly 
communicates a secret, ominous of the future ; for 
there is eyer something, in this condition of the 
once awakened sinner, which tells a forboding 
tale. That brief and thoughtless prayer, con- 
trasted with the aroused energies, which so lately 
directed every petition to the throne of grace ; 
that satisfaction when it is over, betokening the 
reluctance of the offering, and contrasted, in its 
turn, with the cry into which the whole soul had 
once been infused, *' God have mercy on me a sin- 
ner T that change of meaning and of character, 
which appears in the service of the sanctuary ; 
that — what shall I call it? — that conscious and 
renewed deadness to all that is sacred or spiritual ; 
that feeling of one's own weight again, on re- 
turning to the world, until the world has taken 
part of the burden on itself; that half-desperate, 
half-hopeful, self communion with the soul ; or 
that " dash of the die," which indicates a spirit 
hazarding all, in almost conscious infatuation ; — 
no matter what the sensations or signs may be, 
there is an obvious sense of a dealing between 
God and himself, in the breast of the apostate 
inquirer, on his first return to the world. And, 
although he take his rank among those around 
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him, only as one of the impenitent of the earth) 
he is not insensible himself, that his past ex- 
perience has rendered his situation peculiar, and 
that it is possible to call a testimony against him, 
whenever events may awaken his conscience from 
its slumbers. 

In the person to whom I have alluded, I ques- 
tion whether the light of conviction ever went 
out altogether. There was a witness within his 
own bosom which continued to prophesy, although 
it was clothed in sackcloth. But his cavils were 
frequent and many, whenever evangelical truth 
was named : and they were always mingled with 
that acrimony of expression, which displays the 
unsatisfied condition of the utterer; and which 
reminds us of the desperate state of a fallen 
combatant, who flings the dust at his antagonist, 
in the vexation of his spirit, before he bites it in 
the agonies of death. 

The subject of these remarks would converse 
with all the eagerness of one who held an in* 
terest in the prosperity of the kingdom of dark- 
ness, on the uncharitableness of Christians, on 
the discrepancy of sects, or on the unhallowed 
example of professors of religion. How wide a 
field! And he seemed to have left behind him 
all his personal cares, whenever he traversed 
it But why should I detail? — A voice arrested 
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the caviller. It was not that which confounded 
Saul on his way to the Christians of Damascus^ 
It was that of death ; death, too, at a peculiar 
juncture in his temporal affairs. This, however, 
was of least importance. The crisis of an eternal 
fate he considered as past. But what of that? 
Survivors put the best construction on the re- 
morse of the deceased. Besides, there is a 
natural disposition to identify remorse and 
evangelical repentance; and there is something 
revolting to the minds of most of us, to scru- 
tinize, with no more than a proper cautiousness, 
the evidences of conversion on the bed of ex- 
treme suffering. We are prone to reflect on 
what Almighty power can do, in an hour of ex- 
tremity ; and we willingly take the possibility for 
a hope. Who, then, would not have looked for 
the best ? It was what he called " these il- 
lusions," which he endeavoured to dispel. " I 
have always believed,'' said he, *' that there was 
a horrible thought, in dating the possible departure 
of the Spirit of God from the soul. We shudder 
at the idea of desertion, without reflecting on its 
particulars. But it is tolerable while wrapt in 
the mystery of ignorance, ignorance of its man- 
ner, its cause, and its time. And yet, at this 
very hour, I can look back to the turning point 
of my hopes. I can remember my struggles 
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under coDviction. I can recall the weariness of 
effort, the distaste, the compunctions, which pre- 
ceded the first bold act of worldliness ; and which, in 
their departure, declared the issue decisive. In 
ail the confusion of my thoughts, here is an un- 
changing spot in the survey of the past. There 
it remains, and no hand can blot it out.-^^'No, 
you are not to imagine my judgment impaired in 
such a review. I can deliberately retrace the 
seasons departed. My return to the world was 
not designated by an act which the common rules 
of morality would impeach. But it was by one, 
which, it is plain, put an end to the struggle; 
and I could not renew the conflict when I would 
willingly have done so. Conviction did not leave 
me. But it sat on my spirits like a lifeless 
weight, that instead of giving them activity, 
crushed them down. My judgment is as much 
convinced as ever: but it avails me nothing. 
The brightness of a holy law, and that of the 
world which I am approaching, only render my 
condition more awful ; as the midnight lightning 
does that of the wrecked mariner, by showing 
him the impossibility of escape. I can see, I 
can comprehend ; but I can lay hold of nothing. 
I can compel no play of that interest which the 
near approach of the Holy Spirit once created in 
my bosom." 
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We will drop the curtain here; for, in less 
than an hoar, the sufferer knew more of Eternity 
than you or I. 

Now, it is not necessary that exactly such an 
example should be adduced, in support of our 
position. It is still true, whatever be the nature 
of the feelings under conviction, that to realize 
the near interest in salvation which once gave 
energy to desire, and force to our resolution, will 
be far less easy, after the mind has been brought 
to a certain degree of closeness in the approach 
to spiritual things, and has retreated from them 
again. The degree of actual guilt, in the com- 
mission of sin, may have less to do with such 
an effect, than have a sense of warning gone by 
and the consciousness of past divine interposition* 
There is an agency between the sinner and his 
God ; and, however little the former may say on 
the subject, or however indistinct it may appear 
in the bustle of his thoughts, he will not be in- 
sensible to it, nor will he ever wholly forget it, 
in the remainder of his life. 

Adieu, my dear sir, for the present* Re- 
member what eyes are upon you. Remember 
what interests are at stake. Recollect that all 
your anxiety is known to One who can afford 
you relief; and that every fluctuation of hope 
and fear is noted with an earnest concern for 
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your welfare. This single reflection carries with 
it both admonition and encouragement. Be much 
in prayer. Make the word of God your principal 
study* Maintain a vigilant guard over your 
thoughts; and avoid every engagement which 
might unnecessarily divert them from your pre- 
sent pursuit. 

I am truly yours, &c. 
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Too sangoine views. — Danger of reliance on present, though 
strong, feelings. — ^The duty of avoiding unnecessary asso* 
elation with men of the world. — Importance of duly 
estimating the great concern* — On the opposition and se- 
ductions of mistaken friends. — ^A melancholy instance. — 
The opposition of the irreligious shonld be regarded as an 
additional motive to diligence.— Prudential advice.^ An 
instance of the happy effects of Christian prudence. — 
Discouragements from luke-warm professors of religion. — 
The folly of relinquishing the pursuit in consequence of 
external difficulties.— The great source of encouragement. 

That ardour, and perhaps vehemence, of feel- 
ing, which exists in some inquirers, frequently 
precludes the calmer suggestions of the under- 
standing. To one in such a state, no obstacle 
from the matters of the world appears of mag- 
nitude : no temptation seems worthy of thought. 
He believes himself fortified against all the seduc- 
tions of common life. The great end of sal- 
vation he conceives to engage, not only the 
emotions of his heart, but the faculties of his 
mind. Without a single fear from external 
impressions, he is ready to encounter any tempt- 
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ation : and he thinks himself prepared to oppose 
the feelings of his present anxiety, to all that 
could be set in array against it* The allure- 
ments of time have disappeared. All that be- 
longs to earth has sunk down into insigni- 
ficance. 

But is such a state always one of safety? 
May there not be danger in this overweeniDg 
confidence ? There is, certainly, imminent dan- 
ger. The same susceptibility of temperament 
which exposed bis bosom to its present agi- 
tation, lays it open to insidious encroachments 
from a quarter whence he apprehends but little 
danger ; and the strong holds of his security are, 
generally, his most vulnerable points. 

Nor is this a matter of surprise, when we 
recollect that there is no state of mind more de- 
ceptive, or more treacherous, than that which is 
produced by some kinds of serious impressions. 
The secession from the world is not always, as 
might be imagined, the effect of a love of ho* 
liness; and the disinclination to pleasnres re« 
cently dear, does not arise from a positive taste 
for piety. There is no new principle planted in 
the heart; and the powerful feeling which is 
supposed to govern it, is without any rule of 
control, or any defined place of direction. The 
scenes of a single hour may produce a rapid and 
perceptible return of the former current. 
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Is there, then, any thmg mote unwise, or more 
hazardous, than a confident reliance on a condition 
so precarious, in the midst of temptations which 
present so strong an appeal to the natural heart ? 
Yet it ia to this that we are to attribute the failure 
of many an inquirer, whose earnestness had in- 
spired us with lively hope of his success ; but who, 
mistaking an unorganized feeling for a substan- 
tial principle, was taken in the snare which pre- 
sumption had placed in his way. Then, perhaps, 
he ia astonished that a state of mind which he 
considered as the dawn of religion, has passed off 
so easily, and all that is nnspiritual has resumed 
its sway in his bosom, 

If the remarks in my last letter have increased 
your apprehensions of temptation and danger, 
from the circumstances under which Providence 
has placed you, I trust there will be no reason to 
regret that they were written. There is, indeed, 
in all the states and relations of life, much that 
should excite a jealousy of ourselves : and it is 
well to discover its very secret and insidious ope- 
ration upon our conduct, before that operation is 
carried to an exclusiveness of the great object 
which we are labouring to reach. Such an effect, 
my dear friend, is more than possible. We may 
exert our whole efforts to keep up a certain con- 
dition of feeling, yet without any direct or prac- 
tical reference to its ultimate design. The evil of 
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this shall be the subject of a future page. At 
present, I have only to express my hope, that, 
while you entertain such serious fears lest your 
anxiety be diminished, and while you still feel 
*' this unaccountable timidity^ on the subject, you 
may be enabled at once to cast yimrselfupon Him 
who understands all your infirmities, and who be- 
holds with infinite tenderness even a single one of 
his creatures '* in the gall of bitterness." 

That you should abandon aU unnecessary intu 
madeSy which are unfavourable, to your spiritual 
tbelfare, is both the dictate of imperative duty 
and the prescription of ordinary policy. A judi- 
cious physician would always, if practicable, re- 
move his patient from an infected district, and 
place him in an air more favourable to recovery. 
But the atmosphere of worldly associates is as 
inauspicious to spiritual life, as is the spot of 
infectious disease to the health of the humaD 
frame. The gaiety, or if it be only indifference 
to religion, which prevails in the society of worldly 
men, will not always give intensity, by the force 
of contrast, to the convictions of the awakened 
sinner. Its more probable effect will be the un- 
settling all that gave promise of future good. He 
ought to remember that the tone of his mind> 
unformed as it now is, subjects him to a more 
positive effect from the society in which he moves, 
than from causes which may be more suspected ; 
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and that he needs every possible check upon dis- 
positions which are now restrained by a rein at 
the best but feeble. 

" I am a companion of all them that fear thee/'* 
said one of old^ in evidence of his delight in the 
counsels and commandments of God. Such, too, 
should be the language of the sincere inquirer, 
when he confirms his resolution to unite himself 
for ever to the caude of the Redeemer ; a resolu- 
tion which he is likely to make before he has yet 
fullv considered that he is to connect it with the 
discharge of every sacred duty. Probably he 
supposes that there are certain duties which can 
be accomplished only by the Christian, while there 
are others which it is in the power of the unre- 
newed man to complete : a common and pernicious 
distinction. But the simple truth is, and it de- 
mands the most serious consideration, that the 
unconverted man is under the same primary obli- 
gation as the Christian himself, to obey the whole 
law of God ; that his line of duty extends to the 
full length, directly or remotely, of that which 
belongs to the subject of grace ; and that all 
neglect or inability (which is demonstrably nothing 
but disinclination) is charged upon himself: by 
the same reason that the temper and disposition 
on the part of the sinner which are opposed to 

* PHalm cxix. 63. 
c2 
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holiness are condemned as blameworthy and 
guilty. 

Remember that a choice of associates is fnllj 
within your power ; or, at least, that a retirement 
from unnecessary intercourse with worldly men is 
perfectly practicable. It is equally certain that 
a disregard of precepts to this purpose, is in oppo- 
sition to one of those petitions which should form 
a part of all our prayers, ** Lead us not into 
temptation.*' In the meantime, there is not a 
more deleterious effect to the mind of the man 
accustomed to the right use of devotional seasons, 
than that which he perceives when he comes to the 
chamber of retirement from the immediate influ- 
ence of worldly society. And it not infrequently 
requires all the powers of a living principle of 
piety, to restore him to a devotional frame. If 
such be the experience of one whose principles 
and habits are confirmed, how much more import- 
ant is the choice of society to the inquirer ! 

Much has been said on the trials which decision 
on this subject are supposed to produce ; and in 
some instances, with reason. But may it not be 
true that, in most cases, no small share of these 
evils is imaginary; and a considerable part of the 
difficulties of our own formation ? I assure you 
that I have often thought so. There are few, in a 
land lighted by the gospel, who have not had 
their serious moments, not to say seasons of pain- 
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fal conviction^ and whose judgments do not se- 
cretly approve the course of the returning sinner. 
Even he who professes to be satisfied with a cold 
system of morality, and who disavows a belief in 
the transforming influence of the Holy Spirit, is not 
always perfectly contented with the part which he 
has adopted. There is, I have no doubt, a latent 
feeling of insecurity, brought into action by the 
separation of a former companion; and he may 
feel the reproach which that separation tacitly 
conveys : but whatever deportment he may mani- 
fest, depend upon it, there is no decline of true 
respect towards that companion. Apprehensions 
on this subject are very frequently groundless; 
and the unhappiness which they create entirely 
gratuitous. And so, it might be added, are very 
many of the external cares which harass the 
awakened sinnen 

That excuse fcnr neglecting the concerns of the 
soul, which so often follows the solemn admonitions 
of conscience, and which assumes such a shape as 
the following, I am afraid to begin the inqmryfor 
Molvation^ lest I he tempted to abandon it at last, 
is not without an operation here. There are those 
who are unwilling to forego society which they know 
to be prejudicial to their best interests, from a 
doubt of their future success in the inquiry, and a 
fear of the consequent shame on coming back to 
the world. And it is this which, by producio^ a 
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compromisiDg spirit and conduct, effects the very 
failure which they apprehend. Such a man is 
attempting to secure two irreconcileable interests; 
or at least to retain one in the peradventure of ill 
success with the other. Here can be no sincerity 
of heart in the application for divine favour ; no 
fair value set upon it ; neither conviction of sin, 
nor a true disposition to surrender every thing 
unreservedly to God, and relinquish all that stands 
in the way of such a sacrifice : a disposition of 
which you should never lose sight, and to which I 
would have your mind habitually directed. 

There is not a more important scriptural direc- 
tion to the inquirer, than that which bids him 
" count the cost" of the pursuit in which he pro- 
fesses to engage. Any reserve which he may de- 
sire to make in the great obligations of duty will 
as effectually bar his success as an avov^ed spirit 
of worldliness. With language that seems de- 
signed to anticipate all such di£Sculties, the Sa- 
viour has expressly said, " If any man come to 
me, and hate not" (a comparative term) ''his 
father and mother, and wife and children, and 
brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple : and whosoever doth not 
bear his cross, and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple."* Here the dearest earthly affections 

■ 

* Luke xi?. 26, 27. 
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that we can entertain are considered as secondary 
in the heart of sincerity. The remainder of the 
chapter from which this passage is selected, let me 
add, deserves your most attentive consideration. 
The awakened sinner has no right to form any 
calculations for the issue of his failure. Nor 
should he, for a single moment, count on the pos- 
sibility of such a result : for if this be the termina- 
tion of his anxiety, the event is of his own accom- 
plishment, and not that of God. He should be 
willing to withhold nothing ; but of all that he has 
and is, to make a cordial and immediate surrender. 
Let the inquirer continue in the practice of 
worldly association, and the instance will be an 
exception to a general rule, if he do not ulti- 
mately abandon his object ; if a certain, not to say 
a rapid, change do not mark the transition of his 
feelings in a return to thoughtlessness again. The 
innocent cheerfulness, as he deems it, to which he 
is exposed, but which is here the levity of an 
inconsiderate mind, easily becomes an object of 
attraction : or the apparent amiableness of demea- 
nour, which he beholds, inspires an unscriptural 
charity for those who exhibit it ; a charity, which, 
on comparing his conduct with theirs, he very 
naturally annexes to his own condition: and all 
this, especially when the unrenewed heart so 
easily grows weary of its burden of sorrow, and 
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longs to deposit the load of its care on the first 
offered opportunity! 

Let your companions, I pray yon, be those 
whose conversation and whose aims are spiritaal. 
Or if this be impracticable, confine yourself as 
much as possible to the society of Him whose eye 
you cannot escape, and who may be equally your 
friend, your counsellor, and your God. 

It is indeed a melancholy truth, that, in the 
concerns of the soul, a man's enemies may some- 
times be ** those of his own household ;" or of the 
very group with which he is daily and necessarily 
associated. Favoured indeed are they, whose 
family and friends are all of the household of 
Christ ; and whose progress in holy attainments is 
forwarded by a pious intercourse ! But such is 
not the lot of all. Strong, and sometimes effec- 
tive opposition is made to the advancement of 
those who are less advantageously circumstanced. 
The air of seriousness is mistaken for an unwar- 
rantable melancholy. The sedate deportment, 
and perhaps abstracted thoughtfulness, disturb 
the vivacity of the domestic circle ; or even excite 
some alarm respecting the mind, or health, of the 
inquirer. Parental anxiety, or that of attached 
friends, suggests a thousand unhappy surmises ; 
and measures are taken to arrest an event which 
affection itself is apprehending. Among these, are 
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those misconceptions of doctrine, those mistate- 
ments of the character of true religion, and those 
appeals to a religion of nature, which the natural 
heart is always prepared to furnish ; or those false 
ideas of the attributes of God, and that unscrip- 
tural advice, whose end is rather to hide than to 
heal " the leprosy of the soul." No where is the 
worldling so willing to advise on a subject which 
he does not understand himself, no where so will- 
ing to *' daub with untempered mortar," as in the 
complaint of the corruptions of the heart. The 
convicted sinner, who has some fair insight into 
his own evil, detects the fallacy of this interfer- 
ence ; and while he knows that his disorder is mis- 
understood by those who, without being sensible 
of it, are perishing with the same disease, he can 
exclaim with a sigh, like one in distress before, 
" Miserable comforters are ye all !" But where 
the view of his condition is more imperfect, and 
the wound has never been deep, the end of this 
interference may be fatal. Affection will inspire 
a strong confidence in those whom we love. A 
child is very apt to attach an equivocal character 
to the rules which a father may violate, rather 
than suspect the integrity of his parent. This 
very principle, not infrequently, gives an undue 
influence to the unscriptural and most injudicious 
counsel of friends ; and that, too, where the motive 
is not fully understood even by themselves. 

G 3 
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It is a cruel kindness which would sacrifice the 
interests of the soul to a temporary pleasure ; or 
hazard them all for the sake of its own selfishness. 
Yet we have reason to apprehend that another 
world will tell many a story of woe, touching this 
very point, in the history of souls ! 

•* I was present,** said a worthy minister of the 
gospel, on an occasion which introduced this sub- 
ject, " I was present where an instance of this 
kind made a painful and indelible impression on 
my memory. An accomplished and amiable young 

woman, in the town of , had been deeply 

afiected by a sense of her spiritual danger. She 
was the only child of a fond and affectionate 
parent. The deep depression which accompanied 
her discovery of guilt and depravity, awakened all 
the jealousies of the father. He dreaded the loss 
of that sprightliness and vivacity, which consti- 
tuted the life of his domestic circle. He was 
startled by the answers which his questions elicit- 
ed ; while he foresaw, or thought he foresaw, an 
encroachment on the hitherto unbroken tranquil- 
lity of a deceived heart. Efforts were made to 
remove the cause of disquietude : but they were 
such efforts as unsanctified wisdom directed. The 
Bible, at last — O how little may a parent know 
the far-reaching of the deed, when he snatches 
the Word of Life from the hand of a child ! — the 
Bible, and other books of religion, were removed 
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from her possession ; and their place was supplied 
by works of fiction. An excursion of pleasure 
was proposed, and declined. An offer of gayer 
amusement shared the same fate. Promises, re- 
monstrances, and threatenings followed. But the 
father's infatuated perseverance at last brought 
compliance. Alas, how little may a parent be 
aware that he is decking his offspring with the fil- 
lets of death, and leading to the sacrifice, like a 
follower of Moloch ! The end was accomplished. 
All thoughts of piety, and all concern for the 
immortal future, vanished together. But, O how, 
in less than a year, was the gaudy deception ex- 
ploded ! The fascinating smd gay L M — ;— 

was prostrated by a fever that bade defiance to 
medical skill. The approach of death was ' une- 
quivocal ; and the countenance of every attendant 
fell, as if they had heard the flight of his arrow. 
I see, even now, that look directed to the father, 
by the dying martyr of folly. The glazing eye 
was dim in hopelessness ; and yet there seemed a 
something in its expiring rays, that told reproof 
and tenderness and terror, in the same glance. 
And that voice — its tone was decided, but sepul- 
chral still — ' My father ! Last year I would have 
sought the Redeemer. — Fath — er— your child is ' 
— Eternity heard the remainder of the sentence ; 
for it was not uttered in time. The wretched sur- 
vivor npw saw before him the fruit of a disorder, 
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whose seeds had been sown when his delighted 
look followed the steps of his idol in the maze of 
a dance. O how often, when I have witnessed 
the earthly wisdom of a parent banishing the 
thoughts of eternity, have I dwelt on that expres- 
sion which seemed the last reflection from a season 
of departed hope, 'Last year I wonld have sought 
the Redeemer !' " 

But there are instances in which the opposition 
is of a more distinctive character ; and when; in- 
stead of arising from a fallacious regard to the 
temporal welfare of those concerned, it collects 
and concentrates the malignity of a heart inimical 
to divine grace. This may be observed sometimes 
in the very individuals who pay an outward re- 
spect to the ordinances of religion. The tannting 
sneer, or the lower but not less bitter, ribaldry, 
aims to transfix a spirit already fallen by another 
hand. For that temper of mind which, with con- 
scious falsehood, applied to the Saviour epithets 
of ignominy and scorn, and then condemned him 
under the charge, is not less disposed to apply 
false terms to all that opposes its interests, and 
then to hold up the object of its slander to con- 
tumely and reproach. And should the sincere 
follower of Christ hope to live ever unassailed, 
when his Master was accused as an epicure, and 
executed as a traitor ? 

There b one consideration here which should 
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not be forgotten. If the thoughtless opposer 
would assign the true motiye of his repugnance, 
that opposition, instead of proving an impediment 
in the way of the inquirer, would form a strong 
ground of encouragement. He would see its 
source, in an ignorance alarming in the extreme ; 
or in a selfishness which arrogates to itself a right 
to new-modify the gospel-plan; or in the dis- 
guised malice of a heart which partakes of the 
rancour of lost spirits ! Believe me, this language 
is not too strong. The passions of a bosom unre- 
conciled to God are never displayed under more 
plausible pretexts, or with more decided energy, 
than when they are called into action by an exam- 
ple of piety, warning the conscience while it 
enlightens ; or by an instance of departure from 
worldliness, forming a gap in the circle of asso- 
ciation that may more admonish of danger than 
the very instructions of the sanctuary. Yes ; if 
the inquirer would ponder these truths, of which 
he may have the clearest conviction, every hand 
that opposes his progress would appear to beckon 
him on. 

Religion is indeed the only sure basis of domes- 
tic peace. But whenever it comes in contact 
with a spirit of worldliness, or threatens to en- 
croach upon its territory, we are to predict nothing 
less than the fulfilment of the Redeemer's pro- 
phecy — ^* For I am come to set a man at variance 
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against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mo- 
ther-in-law."* 

- To an affectionate bosom, it must be admitted, 
there is a peculiar painfulness in a situation which 
involves a contest between natural attachment and 
Christian principles, or convictions of duty. It is 
far more than possible that it has often thwarted 
the great purpose which appeared to have begun 
in the bosom. But to all this, my dear friend, 
may you be able to say, '' None of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto my- 
self, so that I might finish my course with joy.^f 
To you a voice has come, significant and earnest 
as that to one in former days : ** Escape for thy 
life ; look not behind thee, neither stay thou in all 
the plain."J 

Yet in some instances of severe opposition, the 
fault may be, in a considerable measure, in the 
inquirer himself. His own conduct may provoke 
an array of hostility, where it would not otherwise 
have appeared. Let me then subjoin the follow- 
ing injunctions. 

Avoid all that unnecessary appearance of gloom, 
which may be mistaken for austerity, or may give 
rise to a suspicion of rooted melancholy. The 
effort to exhibit an hilarity which you do not feel, 

* Matthew x 35. t Acts xx. 24. i Gen. xix. 17. 
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and which would be productive of mischief, in 
your present state of mind> even if unfelt, is cer- 
tainly one extreme. But a cultivated dejection 
of countenance or air, is another extreme, which 
may be injurious to yourself, as well as to others. 
•There are those who have been induced to form 
an artificial aspect of sorrow, by the hope that the 
artifice may sadden and depress their own feel- 
ings. This is nothing less than a species of hypo- 
crisy. On the other hand, sedateness and sobriety 
of deportment will be perfectly compatible with 
that amenity of demeanour which society has a 
right to claim from us all. You owe much to the 
happiness of others around you : never, therefore, 
unnecessarily infringe it. But especially, you 
owe it to your God, to avoid subjecting hb cause 
to an imputation which it does not deserve. It 
was an excellent answer, if understood within its 
proper limitations, which was given by a minister 
of state,"*^ to one who rallied him on his serious- 
ness in the midst of the festivities of a court: 
" While we laugh, my friends, all things are 
serious around us. Grodi^ serious, who exercises 
such patience towards us ; Christ is serious, who 
shed his blood for us. The Holy Ghost is serious, 
who strives against the obstinacy of our hearts. 
The Scriptures are serious, in all that they say. 

* Sir Francis Walsingbam. 
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All that are in heaven and heU are serioos. May 
man then trifle, whose doom is settling every 
moment?'* Yet it was, perhaps, a still better 
reply given by one who had been reproached for 
his visible distress : *' It is not religion that ren- 
ders me sad, or that has ever rendered another 
sad ; it is the want of religion which I mourn.'' 
A distinction which worldly friends are not apt 
to remember. 

Again : If ever it become necessary to defend 
the views you have adopted as your own, and to 
which despondency is so often imputed, do so 
with all that gentleness of spirit^ which may win 
others, while it is a stifeguard to yourself. One 
of the most lovely effects of Chrbtian prudence 
which I have ever known arose from the conduct 
of a young friend, whose temper was naturally 
irascible, and whose love of victory in argument 
was paramount in his bosom: but who, under 
distress for the fate of his soul, displayed a 
manner affectionate and patient, in opposition 
to numerous efforts to harass and discourage 
him. '* Why," said his brother, after an ill- 
timed charge on his principles, ** why are you 
not now as desirous of victory as in former 
times?" In a subdued tone, he replied, "The 
cause then was that of my own vanity: the 
present cause is Christ's : I was alone in the 
first : Omnipotence will take care of the 
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second.'' It may have been manner, or, if you 
please, it was the contrast between past and 
present feeling, so visible here, that produced 
so powerful an e£Eect. Certain it is, the aggressor, 
without feeling himself repeUed, was disarmed. 
His weapons were melted down ; and his heart 
was melted with them. The brothers soon sus- 
tained a nearer relation to each other than ever, 
in the family of the Redeemer. 

May we, my friend, always display less soli- 
citude to fortify opinions of our own, however 
just they may be, than to extend the cause of 
Christ, by an example that shall be *' a living 
epistle !" If there be a power on earth, of all 
others most adapted to disarm opposition to the 
truth of God, it is such a one as I have just pre- 
sented to your sight; and such an example is 
likely to be visible in ourselves, in proportion as 
we study our own hearts, and look with intent- 
ness to the cross. 

There is, sometimes, a species of negative oppo- 
sition, if I may so call it, of which the Inquirer 
bitterly complains. I mean that of the apparent 
indifference of professors of religion to the state 
of his mind. Deepened anxiety may have sup- 
planted any scruples of delicacy which had pre- 
viously existed; he may have expected that 
sympathy which sorrow frequently claims ; and, 
in his disappointment, he may imagine an utter 
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unconcern in his behalf. I have already referred 
to the possibility of such a disappointment. But 
let me now add, that even this is condacive to 
the benefit of the sincere penitent. If it lead 
him to exclaim^ " No man careth for my soul !" — 
if it overwhelm him with a renewed feeling of 
hopelessness, it may, and it will, more effectu- 
ally unite, and concentrate, the powers of his 
mind in ** the Hope of Israel.** When it is re- 
membered how nominal is the profession of 
many who " have a name to live ;" and how 
even the zeal of the Christian may decline; 
any such disappointment, painful as it is, can 
be no fair cause of discouragement. It is indeed 
melancholy to see that supineness, so much at 
variance with an active love of the Redeemer, 
in those from whom we shouM not have expected 
it ; and at a time when it operates with such a 
repulsive power. But this has no necessary 
connexion with our own interests. A great mat- 
ter is pending between God and our own souls ; 
and. nothing without should divert our attention 
a moment from it. 

In concluding this Letter, I would observe that 
there is no inconsistency greater than that of re- 
linquishing the pursuit of salvation, on account 
of any external circumstances which may be in 
the way. To suppose that we are ever at li- 
berty to wait, until *' a more convenient season *' 
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shall present fewer difficulties, is to imagine our- 
selves in an anomalous condition, in which we 
are at liberty to stand apart from the invitations 
of the gospel ; a condition in which enmity of 
heart to divine grace is legalized, the laws of 
God suspended, and their penalty withdrawn. 
The whole of this is implied, in the excuse which 
the sinner draws from the ordinary obstacles pro- 
duced by his circumstances in life. 

Never suffer yourself to pause for a single 
moment, to magnify obstacles that may be in 
your way. You can now form some affecting 
estimate of the value of the soul. Ask, then, of 
your own understanding. Can He who bids you 
to his mercy, frame for you a yoke so oppressive 
that you are obliged to decline it, even at the 
peril of the soul? Can He, whose holy word 
gives assurance to the sincere inquirer, that 
** as his days so shall his strength be," can He 
speak an invitation, well knowing that there are 
difficulties too serious to be within the possibility 
of removal ? Is he capable of such mockery to 
the wants of a fallen creature ? O, let us ever 
be careful that our suspicions do not impugn the 
honour and assail the majesty of Jehovah ! Go 
freely to One who is able to take off the burden 
of your cares. Recollect that, whatever diffi- 
culties appear in your way, he who divided the 
waters of old can open a passage for you to the 
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heavenly Canaan. In every apprehension, re- 
member, ^' there hath no temptation taken you 
but such as is common to man : but God is faith- 
ful who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that you are able ; but will with the temptation 
also make a way to escape, that you may be able 
to bear it." 

I am truly yours, &c. 
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Sincerity diminishes difficulties. — Those of little real import- 
ance generally the most disconragiog. — Impatience of 
disappointed expectations. — ^A fallaeioai complaint. — Its 
causes. — ^The dread of increasing anxiety. — A most dan- 
gerous presumption. — Evils from natural buoyancy of 
feeling. — Difficulty from the doctrine of Election. ~ Inclina- 
tion and despair aid each other.— False pleas ; — '* I am 
seeking,'' — " I am waiting for a day of power," — " I am 
waiting for God to do his part.'' 

MY DEAR SIR9 

Suffer me to add a few words to some re- 
marks in my last letter. 

I will commence with a position which, to 
me, appears worthy of serious reflection; it is 
this ; The temptations to which the awakened 
sinner is exposed are inconsiderable and weak, 
IN PROPORTION to the sincerity and earnestness 
with which he sets out. When his mind was 
entirely engrossed with wordliness^ it seized with 
avidity on the most contemptible objections to 
evangelical truth; and the smallest of these 
might have been sufiBcient, at times^ to satisfy an 
understanding vitiated by sensual habits^ and a 
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taste repugnant to moral excellency. But ivhen 
the remonstrances of the Holy Spirit are brought 
to bear, in some measure, on the mind and the 
conscience, such objections disappear, and per- 
plexities of a different character arise in their 
place. The magnitude of these also will depend 
upon the same rule, whether they arise from the 
state of the inquirer's mind, or from the agency 
of his spiritual adversary. He who never pays 
a higher price for the soul than his victim de- 
mands, and who met the venality of a Judas with 
thirty pieces of silver, because he asked no more, 
uses the same economy of means, in the difficul- 
ties with which he would dishearten a sinner 
who is led to a partial seriousness. Have you 
not remarked how fully this position is exemplified 
among inquirers? Have you not observed that 
more persons abandon the pursuit of salvation, in 
consequence of petty obstructions, than on ac- 
count of those which are in their real nature 
more formidable? And does it not prove that 
the true state of the difficulty is to be found in 
the affections or desires of the inquirer? I 
am persuaded it is so ; and that those causes 
which discourage many, have little or no influence 
upon others. 

Let us examine some of those evils to which 
a failure is so often to be attributed. We will 
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begin with one of the most common ; The impa- 
tience arising from disappointed expectations. 

We will suppose the inquirer to be conversant 
with the general invitations of the gospel, sen- 
sible that his natural condition is not one of 
safety, and determined to relinquish it. He be- 
gins a change in some of his habits. He com- 
mences the practice of prayer; he attends with 
regularity on all the public means of grace ; be 
takes up some religious works ; he frequently con- 
sults the Bible ; and he devotes a set part of his 
time to serious thought. Days, and perhaps 
weeks, pass by : but, so far as he can discover, 
he has not arrived a single step nearer his object. 
If any conclusion be drawn, it is that he is fur-^ 
ther off than ever. How is all this ? The simple 
truth is, that he has engaged in a course for 
which he has no cordial inclination. His taste 
is repugnant to the task which he has enjoined 
upon himself; and instead of being altered, as he 
had hoped, by his new employment, his heart 
continues averse as ever. The novelty of 
experiment wearing off, every effort he makes 
' increases the sensation of drudgery. There is no 
spring of action; no powerful motive; and no- 
thing to give life to desire. The schemes . which 
fancy had formed, and the prospects it had pre- 
sented, like all other imaginary things^ pass away : 
and he petulantly asks, *^ Is this the fruit of my 
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laboar ? I have done all that God has directed 
me to do; but I have done it in vain. I see 
none of the divine power which I was taught to 
expect. It is useless to prosecute the attempt.*" 

How different is all this from his first antici- 
pations ! The short suspense, and then the 
peace in prayer ; the comfort which was to flow 
on to his soul as he advanced ; the pleasure of 
communion with God, after he had shed a few 
tears, deemed as honourable to himself as they 
were to be effectual to the end of his pardon ; — 
it was for these that he was looking. 

O, there is as much that is visionary, in the 
conceptions of many, respecting this whole mat- 
ter, as there is in the regions of romance; as 
much that is unreal and fictitious ! And when 
the search for all this has failed, the sinner is dis- 
concerted ; a mortified feeling ensues ; or a gra- 
dual and thoughtless relapse to matters more con- 
genial; a thoroughly effective, though, alas! 
little painful, despair; and, at last, a settling 
down with the abandonment of all present ex- 
pectations. 

It is easy to decide that there had been no real 
anxiety here. But, then, what was the obstruc- 
tion in the way of this inquirer ? Why did not 
a course which is most commonly prescribed, as 
the ordinary means of grace, end more favour- 
ably ? Why should all such pains and care be 
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unavailing? I will tell you. This man over- 
looked the whole genius and method of salvation. 
Neither faith nor repentance were presented to 
his mind, in their true nature and relations. The 
track which he was pursuing may indeed be called 
a part of the external means of grace ; but he 
had no heart for the engagement in which he was 
occupied. It was altogether a work of mechani- 
cal effort. This is evident from the fact that he 
could have proceeded that distance, however 
short, without becoming better acquainted with 
himself ; without discovering determinate induce- 
ments to surrender himself at once to the Saviour. 
But to any knowledge which he might have ob- 
tained of his state, he paid no attention. On the 
contrary, he seditiously avoided a near approach 
to the truth. Let me illustrate this, by a review 
of the circumstances as they occurred. He saw 
distinctly that his heart was not right, if he saw 
no more ; for the formality of his whole conduct 
must have made this plain. He was enabled, 
too, to discover that his conceptions of divine 
truth were gross; that he had no just sense of 
sin; that there was an awful distance between 
himself and a reconciled God ; and that the very 
feeling which occupied his bosom, on the failure 
of his hopes, betrayed a heart at variance with 
holiness. 

If he saw no more, it was in his power to 
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ascertain, at least, all this. But he acted on no 
part of it. He would haye overleaped all that 
was intermediate, between the first thought of 
religion and the evidences of a renewed soul. 
Evidences of another description, those of a latent 
depravity, he would not examine. With the same 
inattention he saw his natural helplessness. His 
growing distaste for the outward performances 
of devotion, when the novelty of his pursuit was 
past, and his sad heartlessness in them before, 
ought to have indicated more than they did, and 
to have taught him a practical lesson of infinite 
value. But if he learned, it was only to mis- 
apply. He still laboured for — he knew not what ; 
while he gathered no new motives foreamestnesSi 
or for directing his investigation into his own 
heart. Where, then, was the fault? Did he not 
evade the conviction which might have brought 
him, as a penitent, to God? And, while con- 
science sometimes accused him of this, did he not 
retreat from the accusation, and secretly hope 
that some peculiar way would be found out for 
him ; some distinguishing favour bestowed, which 
selfishness is ever ready to promise, even in the 
very rejection of the terms of the gospel? O, 
what hypocrisy of dealing may be seen flowing 
from the reasonings of a selfish heart! How 
much that lurks within him would he conceal 
from his own sight ! And how much are all his 
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sacrifices, and the temper with which they are 
offered, like those of him who frowned on heaven, 
because heaven stood aloof from his self-compla- 
cent spirit ! * 

Let me repeat what I have already hinted, and 
I may have reason to apply it to other instances, 
that, in the case before us, the inquirer has no 
defined object in view. He is led to serious 
thought, but it is with no distinct purpose. He 
is in the condition of one who hears a vagpe re- 
port of personal alarm, without being able to con- 
jecture its meaning, or its nature; desiring to 
anticipate the evil without knowing where to 
direct his energies. Yet even from him, this 
inquirer differs in one unhappy respect. Such a 
man would examine all that could throw light on 
the truth. He would meet intelligence half-way. 
Not so here. There is a want of that candour to 
himself, which even the law of self-preservation 
should suggest : and he continues brooding, with 
a half-affected sorrow, over an indefinite evil, 
perhaps uttering secret murmurs to himself, which 
tend as much to harass his mind as to alienate 
bis soul still more from God« Has any one in 
this situation a right to complain of his failure ? 
Has he not stood back from the accomplishment 
of his own end ? The adage of one who under- 

• Gen. iv. 6. 
D 2 
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stood the human heart is too easily verged ; ''The 
foolishness of man penrerteth his way^ and his 
heart fretteth ag^ainst the Lord.'** 

but we will imagine such a one to have ad- 
vanced farther. We will suppose him to have 
seen enough to know that a more serious deve- 
lopement awaits him ; and that, if he continue his 
pursuit, he must encounter the spectacle of moral 
deformity which an unrenewed spirit always 
exhibits. From this he revolts. He sees enough 
to create an alarm, not on account of his danger 
merely, but on account of the pain which will 
accompany perseverance in his investigation. It 
is a present ill which he dreads. The terrors of 
eternity are removed still further off, while he is 
engrossed with these apprehensions. If he go 
on, he must suffer : and he has arrived at a point 
of reflection near enough to obtain some general 
idea what that suffering would be ; and to see that 
the path to Calvary may be one of distress, that 
the call which invites, him to Christ is one which 
reminds him of wretchedness and guilty and that 
the act of obeying it must be one of self-abuse- 
ment. To proceed, then, is, as it were, in search 
of sorrow. " If," says one in such a state, " if 
faith and repentance would come of themselves, 
or if conviction would bring, at once, that distress 

• Prov. xix. 3. 
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which would as immediately procure the favour 
of Christ, I should be satisfied to encounter it. 
But to go on making painful discoveries, becom^ 
ing the executioner of my peace, —it is requiring 
too much !" 

Alas ! what risings and rebellions of heart 
ensue ! And the secret thought is, " God ought 
to do more to help me !" 

Now there are two reasons why this man gives 
up the important question before him. One of 
these, I have already said, is the drecut of present 
suffering; the natural disposition to postpone a day 
of distress. He had been instructed to approach 
the Saviour directly ; but no sooner had he seen a 
part of the path he was to have travelled, than he 
relinquished the design. 

The second reason is found in a feeling common 
to this state of mind, and which may be expressed 
in the following language : ** I have certainly made 
some discovery into the state of my heart. I have 
arrived within a certain distance of my object. I 
can reach this point again at pleasure. It is some 
satisfaction to see what I can do. I am encou- 
raged, therefore, to return to the world." 

A third cause may be found in that buoyancy of 

feeling which so easily rises, after a momentary 

depression, higher than ever : that temper, which, 

unless grief give it sobriety, it is difficult to arrest 

long enough to effect any important purpose. In 
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such an instance, serious impressions come and go 
at the call of a trifle. But they come as the light 
cloud, which flings a shadow over the g^eties of 
the heart : and the little circumstance of external 
temptation, united, as it always is, with the reluct- 
ance of an unsanctified heart to the scheme of 
sovereign grace, displaces them again. The re- 
membrance of a favourite amusement, so unlike 
the present unwelcome sobriety, disheartens and 
discourages : and even the thought of a frivolous 
jest whets the appetite again for worldly amuse- 
ments. This is a lamentable state, in which the 
hopes of an immortal soul remain at the mercy of 
a petty incident. But the consideration of that 
very truth ought to furnish an inducement to more 
substantial resolutions, and to create a more eflTec- 
tual alarm of danger. 

Unhappily, this is not always the effect. The 
mind of such a man easily deceives him. After 
having once abandoned the pursuit, he may return 
to it again with more earnestness ; and with some 
additional hope from his former experience. He 
may do so again and again ; for such a mind is 
liable to frequent awakenings : but we may see 
him, in every instance, deciding against himself, 
with the plea of the utter impossibility of success. 
Yet are they not acquired habits of which he is 
complaining, or on which he charges all his diffi- 
culty ? — habits, which, if they stand in the way of 
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his spiritual welfare, are equally sinful and danger* 
ous ; and which are as certainly preparing their 
harvest of future remorse, as those more positive 
and flagrant? It is indeed a hapless spectacle 
which the inquirer here displays ; when, like the 
idolatrous Jew, in whom the strength of habitual 
sin was too great for his convictions, he exclaims, 
^* There is no hope : no ; I have loved idols, and 
after them utiQ I go !" But, if he took pains to 
examine the feelings with which this plaint is 
uttered, his conclusion would be more unhappy 
than he now suffers it to be. Let us look at it, in 
passing ; for its frequency, in one form or other, 
renders it worthy of notice. 

There are two principles here which afford each 
other mutual strength, inclination and despair: 
inclination to return to the world brings a plea 
from despair of success in the endeavour to leave 
it ; and, in return, this despair of success encou- 
rages the inclination. It is the apology for vice 
which we may hear every day. *' My habits," 
says the drunkard, ** are too strong to be broken." 
** My passions," says the sensualist, ** are too 
powerful to be withstood." ** My love of frivo- 
lity," says another, ** is too firmly fixed to be 
shaken." I know there may be a sadness of heart 
with which such an apology is uttered : but then 
it is counterbalanced by a secret pleasure in 
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returning to more congenial engagements, in 
which it is soon lost or forgotten. 

Now to such a person I appeal, whether this be 
not the very feeling of mind with which he aban- 
dons his presumed inquiry for salvation ? And, 
while he will find little reason for hesitating in his 
reply, he may see a most powerful motive to 
awaken him to a more permanent sense of dan- 
ger, in a consciousness that it is the love of sin 
which holds him back from embracing the gospel. 
It is ignorance of this truth, or indifference to it, 
which suffers him to pass so easily again to list- 
lessness and folly. 

There is another difiBculty, which deserves some 
consideration ; both because it is a misrepresenta- 
tion of an important doctrine, and because it 
affords to many what is considered a plausi- 
ble pretext for secret despair or presumptuous 
neglect. I mean a difficulty originating in a mis- 
construction of the doctrine of election. This is 
not only a stumbling block in the way of the 
inquirer, but it is a frequent excuse in the mouths 
of the careless. The complaints of the two kinds 
of persons are substantially the same, though they 
may differ in form. The latter is expressed some- 
what as follows : '^ If I am elected, I shall be 
saved : if not, it is useless to apply for salvation.'' 
The former affirms, that an effort has been made : 
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and an unfavourable conclusion is drawn from its 
failure. ** I have tried ; but in vain. I see i am 
not elected^ and therefore I dismiss the subject/' 

Is it not strange that men who, in other con- 
cerns, are not deficient in good sense, should 
make the secret counsels of God a rule for their 
own action t That they should profess to be go- 
verned by a law of which they are confessedly 
ignorant? That they should discard, in their 
spiritual affairs, the simple process of reasoning 
which they adopt in the common things of life ? 
Or shall we account for all this, by affirming that 
the caviller neither means nor believes what he 
says ? And that the inquirer intends only to avow 
the weariness of his pursuit? We have great 
reason to believe that this is indeed the case. 
And if it be so, what wickedness does not this 
trifling evince ! What horrible impiety, in utter- 
ing a known falsehood under circumstances ren- 
dered so solemn by the loud calls of the Holy 
Spirit! 

To either objector, the following remarks and 
questions may be worthy of attention. You can- 
not but feel and know, that you hare the choice of 
holiness or sin? You are certainly conscious that 
you lie under no restraint from good, or compul- 
sion to evil ? You are at liberty, so far as your 
own agency is concerned, to adopt the line of 
conduct to which you are really and sincerely 

D 3 
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inclined, whether it be worldly or spiritual. Ex- 
perience and scripture coincide in the proof of 
this position. The freedom of the will is not a 
matter in dispute. But if your difficulties on the 
subject of predestination were consistent, you 
would reason thus : '' I am fore-ordained to the 
commission of good or evil; I know not which: 
but until I can ascertain this, I will make do 
choice of either.'' And the consequence would, 
at least, be an honest effort to avoid iniquity. 
Now no such reasoning, or effort, ensues. You 
continue in the way of the transgressor : and in 
doing so, you shew which you prefer; you are 
deliberately choosing and fixing your own destiny. 
Is your complaint, then, any thing less than a 
cover of hypocrisy; a cloak thrown over the 
criminal resolutions of a depraved and treache- 
rous heart ? 

Again : you cannot find any decree which for- 
bids your acting righteously, or that can extin- 
guish a desire of salvation in your bosom. What, 
then, has this doctrine to do in the question 
before you? All the invitations of the gospel 
are distinct from it ; they are never given with a 
design that we should pry into the secret counsels 
of God, in order to discover their application to 
us ; and those counsels can never contradict them. 

Take the following case, A ruler offers par- 
don to certain rebellious subjects, on condition 
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that they lay down their arms. Some of them 
comply^ and are pardoned. One refuses, and thus 
he gives his reason : ''I am not among the number 
whom the Sovereign designed to save, and it is 
therefore useless to accept the terms of forgive- 
ness." Now would you not say of this man, that 
he falsifies the assertions of the gracious ruler, 
and multiplies his own guilt ? But the offers of 
our Divine Sovereign are not less explicit ; and 
the conduct of the rejecting sinner is not less 
flagrant. 

Why do you conclude with such certainty, that 
you are not among the elect? Has any one re- 
vealed this awful truth ? If not, your conclusion 
has no higher origin than conjecture. And what 
is this, but a criminal intermeddling, or a profane 
trifling, with things that belong only to God ? If 
such a conjecture detains you from the love of 
Jesus Christ, is it not criminal? Are you not 
destroying your soul with weapons of your own 
fabrication ? 

The Holy Scriptures, as well as the economy 
of the divine government, abundantly prove that 
non-election can never be the ground of con- 
demnation. God will judge us by our own works, 
and not by his secret decrees. The doom of the 
lost will be, because they *' love darkness rather 
than light," because they prefer iniquity to 
holiness. 
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In a practical sense, at least, the following 
expostulation, which Milton puts into the moath 
of the Creator, is applicable here : 



Nor can jasdj accuse 



Their Maker, or their maUng, or tiieir fate: 

At if predettinatioii overmled 

Their will, diapot'd by abiolate decree 

Or high foreknowledge. They themselves decreed 

Their own revolt, not I. If I foreknew, 

Foreknowledge had no inflaence on their fault ; 

Which had no less prov'd certain, nnforeknown. 

So, without least impulse or shadow of fate. 

Or ought by me immutable foreseen. 

They trespass, authors to themselves, in all 

Both what they judge and what they choose. 

Can it be true, that, ** whosoever shall call on 
the name of the Lord shall be saved,'' and that Grod 
*' commandeth all men every where to repent," and 
yet that he secretly means to reject the prayer of 
the penitent ? If it be so, then you have a singular 
ground of security ; for the condemnation is, that 
the sinner wilfully refuses the offer of salvation ; 
whereas no such offer was made to you ; or, it was 
not in your power to accept it. Are you pre- 
pared to take this plea to the judgment seat? 
Will you not shudder at so bold a presumption, 
at an appeal so daring ? 

In any such instance as this, it should be re- 
membered, that there cannot be a serious sense of 
danger, a deep conviction of sin, or any sincere 
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desire to be saved in the way which the gospel 
prescribes. AH declarations to the contrary are 
either a vain pretence, or they arise from a most 
culpable ignorance of the individual's own heart. 
This is plain from the truth of a remark already 
made, that the spedtmsness of a difficulty is a test 
of the sincerity of the inquirer. The man who is 
sincere will endeavour to look directly to the 
object of his wants. He will be aware that he 
has not time, and he will not possess inclination, 
to occupy his mind with matters unrevealed. Or, 
if a suspicion of this nature flash before him, it 
will lead to a more diligent search after the truth ; 
and it will end in a better knowledge of his con- 
dition, as a sinner. But, contrary to this, there 
is here an important and most dangerous defect, 
which, while it darkens the prospects of the soul, 
aggravates the doom which is likely to follow. 
The truth of this position will be manifest, if we 
consider the following statement. 

A failure in the attempt to lay hold of the hope 
of salvation, implies a fault somewhere ; either on 
the part of the inquirer, or on that of his God. 
But the inquirer exculpates himself, and declares, 
that he ** has done all in his power; that his de- 
sires have been serious." The fault, then, is 
charged upon the Head op the universe! Is 
there not something horrible in this? Ts not the 
disposition which dares undertake it, proudly 
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rebellious^ and wholly unfit for the reception of 
favour ? I do not mean merely undeserving, but 
in a state unsuited to the operations of mercy. 
And does not this very failure disclose its own 
cause, by bring^g into play so unhallowed, so 
selfish, and so petulant a temper? A. temper that 
would 

Snatch from Hit hand the balance and the rod ; 
Rejadge his joiticey be the god of God. 

If he who thinks himself refused, wopld pause 
a moment, and ponder the effect which that sup- 
posed refusal has produced, he might discover the 
reason : a discovery which might be of infinite im- 
portance to his spiritual interest, and be, perhaps, 
the means of securing his end. The first step to 
truth is the removal of error : and this ill success 
of the sinner might have shewn him some essen- 
tial error, if he examined its results in the depth 
of his own bosom. In consequence of this, he 
would be nearer his object, and not further from 
it ; nearer, because he would see, more distinctly, 
both his danger and his wants. 

I have said that inclination and despair, in 
certain states of mind, assist each other in the 
ruin of the soul. But what an awful state of 
heart should we sometimes see, if we could read 
the secret feelings of the once promising inquirer, 
when he abandons the hope before him! We 
should behold, not the penetrating sorrow which 
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tells the disappointment of a sad heart, and indi- 
cates its sincerity ; but a latent satisfaction, the 
high evidence of his hypocrisy. Hear the mur- 
murer, in the pride of self-complacency: ** The 
faolt is not mine ; I have no censure to attach to 
myself!" Let us ask him, if there be not a self-gra- 
tulation on his return to worldliness and to folly ? 
O, what a mockery of the character and attributes 
of God ! What a challenge to that wrath which 
bold impiety draws upon itself! Ah, what have 
availed his resolutions or his prayers ? A little 
delay has shewn him that his conduct has been 
governed by false pretences ; and that, instead of 
being ready to love the Redeemer, he was pre- 
pared to arraign his rectitude and truth ! 

But an avowed abandonment is not universal, 
even among those who appear to have lost in- 
terest in the subject. We hear some stating 
their determination to continue their inquiry — 
'' I am seeking J^^ Few expressions are more 
illusive than this. It may be honestly uttered, 
but it very frequently is not so. It is one of 
those instances of perverting scripture-language, 
which a common mistake has sanctioned : a 
mistake to which I shall advert hereafter. At 
present, I would say to such a one; Your 
interest in religion diminished in the failure 
of your expectations : you were unwilling to 
admit to yourself that you were relinquishing 
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all hope, for this would have been a painful 
thought. You were determined to continue 
in the same round of duties, although they were 
discharged with insensibility and heartlessness. 
This course you considered as a kind of neu- 
tral agency ; in which^ if there were no comfort, 
there could be no danger. Here» too, you 
hoped that some light might gradually break 
in upon you : and you profess to ** wait pa- 
tiently,'' because it is the direction of the word 
of God. But can this dealing be approved by 
Him ? Will a heartless round of form and shew 
lead you to that grace which you profess to be 
seeking? Does not this very contentment, whUe 
you are without spiritual peace, tell against 
you? You are seeking t Then it is for an 
object which you undervalue, and which excites 
no feeling of anxiety. There is danger in your 
present situation, and that most imminent. It 
is not neutral ground on which you are standing. 
Every hour in which you remain out of Christ, 
you are increasing your guilt, and diminishing 
your hope of pardon. The pretext with which 
you would satisfy your conscience, is one which 
favours the natural inclinations of the heart. 
And how frequent are the instances in which 
a death-like lethargy supervenes ! All the little 
sensibility that had existed, perceptibly giving 
way to a conscious stupidity : the form of piety 
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adopted, in the place of its principle: and the 
reluctance to confess a return to the world, gra- 
dually lost in its cares and its pleasures 1 

In such an instance as this, in which the pur- 
suit, so called, may have continued for a long 
time, the most common result is that of embrac- 
inff some doctrinal error. The nature of evan- 
gelical religion is questioned ; so is that of 
change of heart: or the latter is discredited 
altogether; and the self-satisfying reasoning is. 
*' I may have been mistaken in my expectations. 
My anxiety has left me ; but my present peace 
may be the answer of prayer: and although I 
cannot perceive any difference between my pre- 
sent state, and that of some months before, 
excepting that habit has reconciled me more 
to outward forms, may I not be safe?" How 
readily is stupidity mistaken for a heavenly 
peace, after remaining in such a condition as 
this! And now, how completely is the soul 
invested in an armour which no arrow of convic- 
tion can penetrate ! 

Or, where this is not exactly the state of mind 
in which a long continuance of fruitless form 
has left the Inquirer, another plea is sometimes 
advanced, nearly as delusive and dangerous as 
the last. It is this ; ** I am waiting for a day of 
power. I have seen that power displayed in the 
conversion of others. I continue in the way of 
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it. I remain at the pool until the troubling of 
the waters." 

Nothing IB more easy than to deceive a mind 
in the situation in which we have supposed this 
to be. Exhausted by its own vain exertions, 
wearied, and watching for same mystical effect ; 
the most foolish pretexts will bring on a relapse 
into indolence and inactivity. The reflections 
which serve to direct the attention from all pos- 
sibility of danger, might frequently be read in 
such language as the following : " God must 
surely eye me with favour, while I am waiting 
in patience for his will. And if he do not now 
grant me the object of my prayer, he will see 
the virtue of this patience, and remember me in 
his own good season." Do you not see how much 
that is Pharisaical pervades all this ; how much of 
an unhumbled and legal temper ; and what erro- 
neous conceptions of the true state of the heart? 
Do you not see how carelessness and indifference 
are misnamed? How the sinner arrogates to 
himself a Christian virtue which is inseparable 
from faith in Jesus Christ, and builds upon it the 
expectation of divine favour? 

The prevalent mistake which is founded on the 
scriptural expression, " a day of power," betokens 
a gross ignorance of the scheme of redemption. 
It supposes a particular period assigned by eter- 
nal counsel, in which alone the Holy Spirit is 
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willing to work in the heart of the sinner ; that 
period independent of any state of mind in which 
the sinner may be ; and that until then, all desire 
or prayer must be unavailing. I need not detain 
you by an explanation of this error, in its source, 
and in its bearings. A single remark on a mis- 
construed phraseology will be sufficient. All the 
time of the Saviour's administration in what is 
called his exalted state, in contra-distinction from 
what is called his " day of humiliation," is deno- 
minated his " day of power." The time at which 
the sinner first believed, may be considered as that 
in which divine power renewed his heart. Yet it 
is said to every sinner, ** Now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation." Be assured, 
then, that if he be anticipating some imaginary 
p^iod, in which God is more willing to accept 
him through Jesus Christ, he has embraced an 
error, which, the longer he holds it, will the more 
widen the distance between him and the Saviour. 
Grod demands the whole heart this very moment ; 
and every instant, during which it is detained 
from him, sends up an additional report against 
the delinquent. 

To all this class of self-excusings, I would apply 
the remark of one, who, on a bed of illness, being 
asked, ** if he was waiting God's pleasure," an- 
swered, '' waiting implies being ready. ^^ There 
is pointed truth in this. He who only professes 
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to be waiting, depend upon it, is not ready. 
There may be very little difference between his 
state of mind and that of him who stands aloof 
from salvation with an apology which, if it do not 
indicate contemptuousness, argues a most sinful 
indifference, *' I hope my time will one day 
come." 

There is another expression, corresponding with 
those I have already mentioned, and equally com- 
mon : " I have done all that I was directed to 
do ; I now remain until God shall do his part." 
If the utterer would take pains to examine the 
feelings with which this is said, he would see that 
they are liable to the same severe charge which 
we have applied to other excuses ; ignorance that 
is wilful, petulance, or a temporizing policy. It is 
of little importance which of these, while their 
tendency is to keep the sinner beyond the hope 
of salvation. Could it ever be said of any sup- 
pliant, " You have done all that was demanded 
at your hands, and yet God has resolved to with- 
hold his promised blessing V* May we ever, with 
impunity, impeach his veracity i 

Much of the language which I have thus 
quoted, composes a part of that cant phraseology 
(if the term be permitted) so general in partial 
religious impressions. It is always founded on 
error : and it is either the cause or the effect of 
greater repugnance to the doctrines of the cross. 
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It is indeed surprising what caprices and what 
follies, in the heart of the sinner, are brought to 
light, in the condition which I am describing : 
what inconsistent notions ! what absurd expecta- 
tions ! what impertinences ! what perverse ideas of 
God ! what wanton impeachment of his holy cha- 
racter ! And has such a man a claim upon the 
spiritual mercies of his Maker? — the very thing 
which he fancies to be his! — ^And is God under an 
obligation to hear him ? — the very thing he ima- 
gines him to be ! 

Adieu, my dear sir. Dare to examine the 
dispositions of your mind. Tender it to the scru- 
tiny of an Omniscient Being. Pray, and act con- 
sistently with such a prayer, '* Search me, O 
God, and know my heart ; try me, and know my 
thoughts ; and see if there be any wicked way in 
me, and lead me in the way everlasting."* 

I am yours, &c. 

* Paalm cxxxix. 23, 24. 
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Common misconceptions. — Mistaken idea of a propriety in de- 
lay. — ^Any delay or suffering, the fanlt of the sinner. -^BTis- 
take relating to the necessity of a certain preparatory pro- 
cess. — Scripture examples. — Errors relating to the daty and 
acceptance of prayer. — " I am not yet prepared." — ** I am 
not holy enough." — The inconsistency of auch complaints.— 
Apprehended insensibility.— Analogies and illoatratiims.^ 
Want of more clear yiews of sin. — Exact degrees of convic- 
tion not necessary, nor even possible, to be observed. — "Why 
conviction is more difficult to be effected in a man of strict 
morality. — ^The gospel invites, without reference to the de- 
gree of conviction, upon the ground of universal and most 
urgent necessity. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

If a heathen, who did not well understand the 
first principles of the gospel, w^ere awakened to 
some sense of his guilt, we might expect him to 
cry out, " What shall I do to be saved?" But, 
suppose a man, whose home is in Christendom, 
and who has been imbued with a theoretical 
knowledge of the truths of Christianity, yet is 
ignorant of its power in his own experience; sup- 
pose him, for the first time, to make the fearful 
discovery of his lost condition, and of the neces- 
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sity of personal reconciliation to his God; — 
would you not imagine the question wholly 
unnecessary on his part? "Would you not say, 
that to him the path of the convicted soul would 
be plain, plain as a path in which <' the way- 
faring men, though fools, need not err ?" Would 
you not believe, that nothing could stand in his 
way, to obstruct a direct approach to the Author 
of salvation ? Yes ; judging from common ana- 
logy, you could hardly doubt that a mind, thus 
instructed, would know how to advance immedi- 
ately to the mercy-seat. You would look for 
neither turnings nor windingps, in a question that 
appears to carry its solution with it. See how 
we mistake! The plan that was so easy becomes 
intricate, the moment it is applied to affairs of 
our own! The very rules we should have laid 
down for others, and in which we should have 
had every confidence in relation to them, we are 
unable to reduce to practice for ourselves. 

How shall we account for this ? Does convic- 
tion darken the understanding ? Or does it 
enfeeble our abilities? Or why, otherwise, 
should we not appropriate to our own use what 
we should have prescribed to others, in similar 
circumstances ? 

This is not the place to solve these di£Sculties, 
though it might not be hard to do so. The truth, 
however, is as we have represented it; that, com- 
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petent as one thus iostructed might believe himself, 
to teach others in a matter in which he has had 
no personal experience, he finds his ability sadly 
diminished when the case becomes his own. In- 
stead of proceeding, without waiting for interme- 
diate measures, directly to the Redeemer, we see 
him, from the first moment of anxiety, enveloped 
in perplexities of which he had not thought, and 
which he would have declared entirely extraneous 
from a sincere inquiry. He may even linger 
long in this embarrassment, equally unhappy and 
sinful as it is. 

The awakened sinner, who has been accustomed 
to the sight of others in a similar state of mind, is 
too apt to form conclusions from what he has thus 
seen or heard ; and to consider exactly the same 
experience indispensable for himself. He knew 
that such a one was the prey of distress, during a 
given space of time; that such and such was the 
conflict he sustained ; and that, at last, the Re- 
deemer pitied his sufierings, and granted an an- 
swer to his prayer. Now this whole representa- 
tion is incorrect; and not only so, but if the 
premises were just, the conclusion is fallacious. 
All that he heard or saw, gave him no fair insight 
into the truth. The simple fact here, and in 
every one of those cases which are presented in 
auch a form as to lead to the inference that God 
is keeping the sinner at a distance, as if to make 
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experiments on his feelings and disposition, is as 
follows. Ail delay arose from misconception of 
the truth as it is in the gospel, from unwillingness 
to relinquish cherished sins, or from an unhal- 
lowed attempt to treat with the Creator on 
compromising terms. But never does delay arise 
from any cause that is contradictory to the idea of 
freely tendered pardon ; or which does not prove 
and enhance the guilt of the sinner. It might be 
added, that all the pity which is so often expressed 
for the sufferer by those around him, is usually 
misapplied. This sympathy, which wears so 
amiable an aspect, may not infrequently be in 
behalf of a struggle, the principle of which is 
discreditable to its subject ; and in behalf of 
sorrows which have their origin in enmity to 
God. I know there is an apparent sternness in 
this opinion : but it is inseparable from the scrip- 
tural position — that cUl the fault of the sinnet^s 
delay is, exclusively, in himself 

Contrary to this is that sentiment, so generally 
entertained, relative to the necessity of a certain 
preparatory process, which the sinner, it is sup- 
posed, must undergo previously to his acceptance 
by a pardoning God. Hence we hear of neces- 
sary stages in the course of inquiry ; unavoidable 
goals, which are to be successively reached. 
Now all this arises from transplanting the impe. 
diments and mistakes which had been in the way 

|i 
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of one inquirer to that of another : or from sup- 
posing that we are to make provision for mistakes, 
which are thus considered almost justifiable be- 
cause they are common : or still worse, it supposes 
the errors and their corrections^ in one man indis-' 
pensable in another. Hence arise those multifa- 
rious directions which are sometimes given to 
the inquirer, as if he were under an absolute 
necessity of doing, or suffering, to a certaioi 
amount : hence those speculations on the prece- 
dence of the operation of certain feelings and 
graces : hence many of those abstruser questions 
which have been connected with the subject, and 
which belong rathisr to the philosophy of the 
human mind than to the revealed doctrines of our 
blessed Saviour. O how vain, and worse than 
vain, is the attempt to reach those secret springs^ 
which move the spirit of man by divine command 
to the activity of a new life ! Truly absurd it is, 
to chalk out a certain course of particular emo- 
tions or cares for every inquirer. Adopt it rather 
as a fundamental point of belief, as one that is 
emphatic £^d of practical value, that whatever 
the situation in which the Holy Spirit may find 
the sinner, with respect to either external circum- 
stances or the state of his heart, THAT is the 
situation in which he is bound to surrender him- 
self al once to his God. The correctness of this 
is plain, from the very design of dispensing 
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mercy ; which is, not to bring to light any thing 
acceptable in the creatare, for he has nothing that 
is so, but to reveal the perfections of God in the 
gift of pardon even to the most vile, through his 
Son Jesus Christ. Whatsoever the inquirer may 
have been taught, or may do, which is not in 
conformity with this design, is against his own 
interest and the honour of his God and Saviour. 
Let us attend to the apostolic example on this 
subject. When the preaching of Peter, on the 
day of Pentecost, awakened thousands to a sense 
of their guilt, he did not wait for any interval to 
complete a preparatory process ; but directed 
their attention immediately to Him whom they 
had crucified.* Afterwards, when the same 
apostle charged others of that infatuated people 
with the murder of the Messiah, without delaying 
to ascertain the effect of this accusation on their 
minds, he bids them repent; and, in the same 
breath, proclaims the hope of pardon.f Such 
too was the course adopted by the apostle Paul, 
in Antioch.;}: These inspired men certainly knew 
well, that a direction to any intermediate expe- 
rience between the knowledge of the truth and 
its acceptance would have kept the sinner in an 
unnecessary suspense, and would have seemed to 
attach an uncertainty to the scheme of the gospel. 

« Acts iu. 12—26. t lb. iv. 11, 12. t lb. xiu. 24—41. 

b2 
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In full consistency with this, the design of the 
Saviour may be discovered from some of his own 
instructions. Let us take the example of the 
prodigal son. I know that the interpretation of 
this parable is generally supposed to refer to the 
Jews and Gentiles, the former being the elder, 
and the latter the younger son ; and that, there- 
fore, since it relates to the external kingdom of 
Christ, it cannot apply to individual experience, 
except as divines say, ** by way of accommoda- 
tion." The moral which is drawn from it in this 
interpretation is, I have no doubt, consistent with 
the truth; but not with the design which our 
Lord seems to have had before him. The whole 
context refers to the murmuring of the Pharisees, 
because publicans and sinners were admitted into 
association with Christ. It is, therefore, literally 
a repenting and returning sinner that is repre- 
sented by the prodigal son. In this beautiful 
parable, the penitent child ** comes to himself." 
Unsatisfied wants, and the danger of starvation, 
stare him in the face. He now has the deep 
feeling of a truth, which his judgment might have 
told him before. And what is the consequence ? 
Does he linger ? Does he wait to make himself bet- 
ter fitted to receive compassion ? No : the truth of 
his own sad condition and the ability of his parent 
to relieve him from it, come home together to his 
bosom : and his determination is, '^ I will firise !" 
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*— to do what ? To carry apologies to his father ? 
No : but to say, " I have sinned !'' The most 
interesting point, however, is that which follows. 
His father saw him " a great way oflF;*' and with 
all the eagerness of parental affection, hastens to 
meet him. The consciousness of the sinner, that 
he is " a great way off," gives no reason why he 
should stay at the fearful distance, or why he 
may not be met by a merciful Saviour. The 
case certainly supposes the sorrow of the penitent, 
and that for sin committed against an affectionate 
parent: yet is it of practical application to the 
awakened sinner, at the very first moment of 
undissembled anxiety. 

But, lest any doubt should remain in your 
mind, whether something meritorious, or of sel^ 
made preparation, should not be accomplished 
by the inquirer, previously to his approach to 
the cross, I would go even further, and say, 
that if no uneasiness had been created in the 
bosom, and if he had been only this instant 
warned of his iniquity,, and admonished to repent 
without delay, such an admonition ought not 
to be separated from the certainty of pardon to 
the soul which is willing to receive it in 6od*s 
own way. 

Take another scriptural example. . An un- 
principled man is rebuked by one of the apostles, 
with a spirit and power which awed and con- 
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founded him. The culprit had committed a 
crime, which to this day bears his name. JBat 
the pungency of reproof was not permitted to 
go by itself. He was commanded to repent, and 
*' pray to God " for forgiveness.* Now, such an 
instruction as this was sending this wicked man 
to the Redeemer. It was sending him imrne* 
diately to seek pardon, from the very one whom 
he had offended. It is clearly taken for certain, 
that no obstacle was supposed in his way, except 
that of moral inability; the want of wUL 'No 
extraordinary task was proposed. Every mo- 
ment of delay, under any pretence, was increas- 
ing his guilt and danger. How exceedingly out 
of place, then, would have been any of those 
questions, which are often agitated on this sub* 
ject ? As, whether such a person be capable of 
prayer ? Or whether, with a mind so estranged 
from God, the attempting such an exercise would 
not have been mockery ? Let it be remembered 
that this direction was given by the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit himself.. 

I am aware that, from the scriptural truth, 
*' the prayers of the wicked are an abomination 
to the Lord," it has been argued, that an un- 
renewed man ought not to attempt such an act ; 
and that, if he do so, it must be unacceptable to 

♦ Acts viii. 5J2. 
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his Maker. The alarmed sinner also, of himself, 
will sometimes dread the danger of adding to his 
past sinfulness, by calling upon his pure and 
holy Creator* Yet it is certain, that the advice 
which commends him at once to Jesus Christ 
^s his only hope, is a direction to prayer» It is 
indeed perfectly true, that the natural heart is 
far from being an object of complacency with 
God* Nor is it less true, that much of the dis- 
tress which the awakened sinner encounters, and 
hiuch of his mortified feeling under serious iro-^ 
pressions, arise from a rebellious disposition, the 
obstinacy of unbelief. Beyond a doubt, so fai^ 
as these exist, he is under the just frown of hid 
God : and the sympathy which a pious bosom 
would entertain for him, would be no other than 
that which it would manifest towards the in- 
fatuated devotee of sin, who continues in crime 
while he is reaping its fruits of sorrow. But, oi| 
the other hand, the earnest desire for salvation 
from ruin, implanted as it is by nature, and 
aroused as it is under conviction, is surely not 
offensive to our Maker. And so far as this 
alone is concerned, the distressed soul is truly 
an object of pity both to the christian and to his 
God. 

A quotation from a late learned divine occurs 
to me, as of so much importance, on this part of 
our subject, as to merit transcription. 
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'' The prayers of convinced sinners, it is said, 
are insincere, and therefore abominable to God. 
In answer to this objection, T observe, that a 
sinner, whether convinced or not, may nndoubt. 
edly pray with insincerity, in all instances ; bat 
there is no invincible necessity, that his prayers 
should always be insincere, notwithstanding he is 
a sinner. A sinner may, from a sense of his 
danger and misery, pray as sincerely to be saved 
from that danger and misery as a saint. His 
disposition, I acknowledge, is still sinful; and 
his prayers are wholly destitute of moral good- 
ness. But the mere wish, to be saved from suffer* 
ing, is neither sinful nor holy. On the contrary, 
it is merely the instinctive desire of every per« 
cipient being; without which he would cease 
to be a percipient being. That there is any 
thing hateful to God in this wish, whether ex-^ 
pressed in prayer or not, I cannot perceive ; nor 
do I find it declared either by reason or reve- 
lation. It may indeed be united with other de- 
sires, and those either virtuous or sinful; ac- 
cording to the prevailing character of the mind 
in which it exists ; and the whole state of the 
mind may be accordingly denominated, either 
virtuous or sinful. Still, this desire is neither 
morally good nor morally evil; and therefore, 
neither pleasing nor displeasing, as such, in the 
sight of God* 
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** That God pities sinners as mere suflFerers, 
will not be doubted: otherwise he would not 
have sent his Son to redeem them from sin and 
misery. That he pities them more, when strongly 
affected with a sense of their guilt and misery, 
than when at ease in both, will, I think, be rea- 
dily believed. The sinner is certainly not less 
an object of compassion, but much more, when 
feeling the evils in which he is involved ; and 
I can see no reason why he may not be an ob- 
ject of divine compassion on that account, as 
well as of ours. The cries of the sinner for mercy 
are not, therefore, in themselves sinful; and 
there is nothing to make the sinner less, but 
much apparently to make him more, an object 
of pity." * 

To this it may be added, that the prayers of 
Cain, of the children of Israel, of the Ninevites, 
and of other unregenerate men, have been an-* 
swered. The doctrine, then, which enjoins an 
immediate approach to the great Hearer of 
prayer, or, in other words, requires our coming to 
Jesus Christ immediately, is equally consistent 
with both reason and the word of God. 

I cannot doubt that the Inquirer may be, in 
a certain sense, truly sincere, while he hangs 
back in expectation of a kind of mental dis- 

* Dr. Dwight*s System of Theology : Sermon 76. 
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cipline ; a roatine which he does not understand, 
but which he has been taught to anticipate^ 
Hence bis common reply to the repeated soli' 
citations of the gospel is, ** I am not prepared.''^ 
But he has conceived wrong notions of the 
scheme of redemption. He has adopted some 
ideas which obscure its light. Or embarrass its 
simplicity with perplexities which ought to have 
no connexion with it. How strange a posture of 
affairs is this, which is imag^ed to be his ! The 
inquirer is willing : so is God. The inquirer is 
waiting for the Redeemer, and the Redeemer 
waiting for him ! How inconsistent with the 
design of the bible ! How derogatory from the 
character of the Saviour ! 

There is another expression, which, though not 
intended to be of exactly the same import as the 
last, indicates a temper somewhat similar : ** I am 
not holy enough to apply for salvation.^ Let us 
give attention to this also. 

That the awakened sinner is not to remain 
idle, is very certain. He is to renounce every 
habit or practice, which he knows to be sinful, 
whether of the grosser or of the more refined 
character. He is to weigh all his thoughts and 
actions by the standard of God's holy law. 
He is to look carefully into his disposition and 
temper, and to turn from the snares to which 
they expose him. He is to abandon all that is 
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Contrary to the will of his Maker. The whole of 
this is contemporaneous with his approach to 
Christ : it is part of the very act of ** arising to 
go to his Father." But to consider this as a 
preparative course, and success in it as a pre- 
liminary of his own, is obviously incongruous: 
for it is plain to him that he cannot succeed, 
in his unaided efforts to obey the dictates of 
an enlightened conscience. He requires that 
divine assistance which mercy has tendered^ 
But the very act of seeking this, is that of ap« 
proaching «Christ. The pretence, therefore, that 
he will remain until he is holier, is an absurdity 
in terms* 

This reason for keeping back, moreover, per- 
verts the requirements of God ; and looks to sal- 
vation, not as a gift, but as a reward of holiness. 
Or, if this be deniedi is not the inquirer contem- 
plating a partial change, to be self-effected, and 
to be accepted as an earnest of his disposition to 
accomplish more ? Some degree of self-compla- 
cency is to accompany this offering : and there will 
be quite as much in preparing it. 

But is all this disavowed ? Does such a one 
disclaim the idea of a reward? Does he say, 
'^ I am now so vile, that I tremble at the thought 
of entering into the presence of a pure and holy 
God; and, for this reason, I would watch and 
fast, pray and meditate, and examine myself, that 
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I may be in a better etatef^r heUwimg m Christ?' 
To do all this is well : but to render tlie doing of 
it the reason and the means of keeping at a dis* 
tance from the Cross of Redemption, is turning 
that which may be good into an instrument of 
evil. Alas, how slowly we receive the blessed 
truth, that salvation is FRBb! Even when the 
heart has been in some little measure humbled, 
it opens with apparent reluctance for the recep- 
tion of the glorious, the encouraging, yet the 
humiliating truth. 

The sinner knows that he stands in need of 
mercy ; but he clings to the idea that he is to 
render himself a fit recipient. He will tell us 
that he does not deserve heaven ; and yet, by a 
strange equivocation, he hopes to deserve the 
grace which is to carry him thither. He does 
not expect to merit pardon ; but he does expect 
to win the divine approbation which is to lead to 
his forgiveness. What self-contradiction ! And 
how contradictory also to the word of God ! For 
the design of the blessed gospel waa expressly to 
shew '' the exceeding riches" of grace, and to 
let the transgressor see, not only that he may be 
saved, but that in his salvation the undeserved 
mercy of Jehovah is triumphantly manifest. 
Attach the smallest merit to the sinner ; and this 
design is completely frustrated : favour is changed 
mio justice, grace is transformed into debt. 
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• O, why should not the trath be received as it 
is ? The Divine Physician is not only able, bat 
ready, to administer a cure to all who sincerely 
apply to him. And can it be necessary that they 
should be better, when they approach him, if he 
can heal them as they are? It is indeed to be 
regretted, that the simplest of heavenly directions 
are so often obscured by the artificial dogmas of 
men; and by laboured descriptions of certain holy 
dispositions, as pre-requisites for all who would 
venture into the presence of Christ. How com- 
mon, therefore, is the prayer that the Lord would 
grant a certain something — ^it is not known what ; 
or enable us to reach a certain point — it is not 
known where; in preparation for accepting the 
terms of the gospel ! All of which means neither 
more nor less than a desire that the Creator would 
enable us to achieve something, as the gpround of 
acceptance with himself. Here is a palpable 
inconsistency; a prayer for a gift which is to 
become the gpround of merited reward ! Yet 
such inconsistencies are not rare, in the practical 
sentiments of the awakened sinner. 

But there may be a principle deeper than this, 
concealed imder the expression, ** I am not holy 
enough.*^ It is sometimes the mere cloak of a 
spurious humility : for it is expressed when the 
utterer cherishes a latent hope, that this low 
opinion of himself will lead to the divine compla- 
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cency* If it were examined to the bottom, we 
should see the fatal mingling of pride with all the 
agitations of the heart. 

One thing is certain, that while such a man 
professes to esteem so highly the holiness of Grod, 
as to feel unworthy to approach him, he is 
practically denying other points of his character, 
for which Jehovah claims our especial homage, 
and which are the medium of access to his 
presence. 

But we dismiss this subject. There is far 
more interest in the one which you have sug- 
gested in the following words : " My heart is 
insensible to the truths of which my judgment is 
convinced : I am incapable of feeling on the only 
matter which is worthy of emotion" It is doubt- 
ful whether, in the whole mass of complaints 
uttered by inquirers, there is one more universal 
than this : and it is certain that there is not one 
more painful. But it is not confined to the 
inquirer. It is very frequently heard from the 
lips of the Christian : and it is, not seldom, one 
of those mistakes which arise from a sincere 
jealousy of self. I am acquainted with some 
whose whole lives are shaded by this supposed 
insensibility ; who invariably condemn themselves 
in their most favoured moments ; and who are 
ever ready, on this account, to appropriate to 
themselves all the evidences of hypocrisy ; who, 
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when the tender mercies of Christ, or his suffer- 
ings and death, are the subjects of meditation, 
are prepared to exclaim, ** What goodness ! what 
love !*' and yet complain that all this is unaffecting 
to their hearts. There are many who admit, with 
apparent admiration, all that is general in the 
fulness and loveliness of Christ ; but who find a 
serious difficulty when they think of a particular 
application to themselves, or when they look for a 
personal operation in their own souls. They can 
unite with others in admiration and praise, when 
they consider the excellencies of the Saviour: 
but, because their feelings are not sufficiently 
strong, unbelief begins to question and limit the 
mercies of God ; praise gives way to silence ; 
admiration is changed into doubt. Hence that 
cheerlessness and melancholy, which attach them- 
selves to the devotional exercises of many ; and 
which, while they pervade the whole mind, give 
it a cast of dejection which faith alone can alter. 
It is not rare to hear such persons say, " I could 
almost desire some trial or affliction that might 
melt down this heart of stone ; that some feeling 
might flow; that I might enjoy some little 
evidence of a soul susceptible of love. But as it 
is, iinmoved as I am — O my God — in a sinful 
lethargy, 

'Tis just, I own, that thou depart 
From so insen«ible a heart : 
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Nor would I ihiiii tlie sad decree 
To spend my days in grief for thee ! 
TU not the painfol I deplore, 
But sin's benumbingy hard*ning poirer ! 

Here is a cause of distress which would appear 
to many almost beyond the reach of remedy. And 
while the sufferer continues to look at it as such, 
it would not be easy to apply a remedy, even were 
it near at hand. 

It should not be denied that tenderness of 
feeling is, to a certain extent, necessary. It is 
impossible to experience the power of divine 
truth without it. But there are some errors in 
this state of mind which are peculiarly worthy of 
our attention, and we must attempt their removal. 
To do so, we will conunence with one observation. 

We may as readily deceive ourselves with re- 
spect to emotions arising from a religious subfectt 
as those which exist in a matter of benevolence. 
A statement of human misery and wretchedness, 
made before two persons, may produce the fol- 
lowing effects : one may be touched with sympa- 
thy, and the tears which flow may lead to a 
persuasion of tenderness of heart ; and the other 
may hear the tale with an unaltered eye, and yet 
think and feel far more deeply. The first may 
shrink from entering the abode of squalid misery, 
and exhibit no movement of really benevolent 
principle ; while the second will devote time and 
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care to mitigate the evils of the sufferer. These 
are things of daily observation. So there are 
those who can shed tears of apparent sorrow, 
when the pathetic tale of a Sayiour's life and 
death is told; while the fixed thought of others 
may be accompanied with unmoistened cheeks : 
but the feelings of the first may be *' as the early 
dew/' while the impressions of the second are as 
indelible as the etchings of steel. Now, which 
was the '' neighbour" here; which theLeyite, and 
the Samaritan? A difference, a most essential 
difference, must be admitted to exist in both the 
physical and the moral constitution : and it should 
fiot be forgotten that, while a physical weakness 
may lead to what is called tenderness of feeling, 
this ready access to tears, which relieve an 
oppressed heart, may prevent an abiding effect 
on the mind. I would not say that it is always 
thus : but I would not hesitate to say that we are 
not always proper judges of our feelings ; and that 
the self-jealous inquirer is very likely to deceive 
himself in the judgment which he passes. 

The truth is, there is no quality belong^g to 
human nature, on which more fallacious stress is 
laid than susceptibility of feeling. It is the hope 
of thousands who have no just idea of their true 
condition, but who regard this susceptibility as a 
demonstration that their hearts are open to con- 
viction, and their consciences unseared. Others 
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attach to it a moral qaality, with which it i$ 
supposed to have an inseparable connexion. Both 
these notions are false. In the first case, sensi^ 
bility may be merely a material of the physical 
constitution, always liable to excitability, eved 
while the moral sense becomes blunted. What i 
melancholy evidence have we of this in disap^ 
pointments, in bereavements, and in all the 
phases of sorrow ! A variety of circumstances) 
wholly disconnected from the subject of religion 
itself, may render us more alive to a meltiDg 
impression at one time than at another, while we 
are as far from repentance as ever. 

In the second case, it is not uncommon to find 
the impenitent sinner consoling himself in th^ 
thought that his heart is sympathetic; attributing 
his painful emotions, when he looks upon a sight 
of misery, to some intrinsic worth in his nature: 
while there may be as much virtue in any othet 
feeling within him as in this ; and while this very 
sympathy might lead him, if he were a civil 
judge, to sacrifice justice and the weal of society^ 
to relieve a personal, selfish, and lawless sym- 
pathy. 

I repeat it, and you will pardon the repetitiooi 
a certain tenderness of feeling is necessary as an 
evidence of our earnestness ; but its extent is not 
to be prescribed, and we are not qualified to be 
judges of it ourselves. 
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Not is this all. In addition to what I have 
said, the same subjects will not aflfect constitutions 
of equal feeling in the same way, nor to the same 
extent. Yet they may produce the same results, 
by apparently different means. Now carry thig 
remark through all the diversities of character 
which they may reach ; and you will observe how 
incorrect would be any general conclusion from 
the mere intensity of emotion. 

But we may advance beyond this. There are 
persons whose conduct is governed by their sensi- 
bilities ; whose sense of duty is dependent on 
emotions ; the two rising or departing together. 
Here principle and feeling are one: and we, 
accordingly, find the-zeal of such persons as fluc- 
tuating as their excitements. 

Mistakes on this subject may be, and often are, 
productive of serious injury. This is evident in 
those cases in which weak, but perhaps sincere, 
Christians are examining their frames of mind 
even to a partial exclusion of the principle of 
obedience : and in which, too, they may unwarily 
condemn a temper that is unobtrusive and silent, 
because the workings of the heart are not pro- 
claimed by the starting tear. 

But while all these may be errors of the 
Christian himself, errors by which he is deceived 
in respect to both his own heart and those of 
pthers; the awakened sinner is still more in 
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danger of deception. He has read of the mental 
sufferings of others, or heard them described ; and he 
imagines that there most be a nniform role. He 
understands, in some measure, the extent of these 
sufferings, and he deems a participation in them 
necessary. He may have taken his conceptions 
from ministrations of the holy word, in which a 
delineation of the returning penitent may have 
been justly given, yet not so as to suit his 
circumstances in all their particulars. When he 
reads forms of devotion, or a prayer for the 
penitent, or a hymn to a similar purpose, he 
discovers the tone of feeling too high to corres- 
pond with his own : and he forgets that no precise 
rule of admeasurement was ever intended ; or that 
such forms may be often designed, rather to assist 
and elevate, than to meet the actual state of feel- 
ing : and that even then, their authors could never 
have expected to produce an equal effect upon 
all who heard or saw them. But unhappily our 
inferences are prone to rashness, and we are apt 
to attach an undue authority to the compositions, 
as well as to the opinions, of pious men. 

It is a sad mistake, when the pungency of sor** 
row is deemed the measure of sincerity ; and artifi- 
cial efforts are made to promote and sustain a 
deep work of the passions, without directing the 
mind to any other than this single end. Hence 
the inquirer, after being made sensible of his 
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conditioti as a sinner, is sometimes kept back 
from the proper object of his inquiry, in order to 
obtain a certain state of distress with which he is 
directed to meet his Saviour. With this in view, 
the law, in all its terrors, is placed before him. 
Its thunders are repeated, and its flashes renewed. 
I have already intimated, that no man is likely 
to lay hold of the free grace of God without a 
sense of his necessitous situation. But it is 
delusive to suppose that the law, disconnected 
from the gospel, will produce this important 
effect. It may furnish a knowledge of sin ; for 
this is its proper tendency. But while it stands 
alone, though it compel conviction, it will be 
as likely to drive to desperation, or betray into 
principles and views of self-righteous expectation, 
as to fit the soul to be reconclied to God. 
Believe me, it is in the death of Jesus Christ 
that the curse of transgression is most clearly 
legible: while it is here alone that an antidote is 
offered to the wounds of conscience. Without a 
survey of this, the law can never be made the 
instrument of evangelical repentance ; and, with 
all the alarm which the sight of impending con- 
demnation may create in the mind of the sinner, 
there will not be a single disposition which will 
either place him in a better condition for receiv- 
ing the mercy of his God, or produce a single 
desire that could lead him to true holiness. 
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Such a prescription, then, is nnscriptural. And 
I may add, that its effects are likely to terminate 
in an abandonment of the whole matter on the 
part of the inquirer; and in leaving him more 
completely out of the reach of conviction than 
ever. Yet this prescription very often meets the 
views of an awakened sinner, who often loob 
with as much assurance for a certain preparatory 
measure of feeling, as for the final issue of con- 
version. " O that I could feel !" he frequently 
exclaims; while the very earnestness of his man- 
ner betrays his sensibility. ** I am willing to 
suffer any thing, or to undergo any anguish that 
would bring hope to my soul, or make me an 
object of attention to my God!" What vanity of 
effort is here ! And how it diverts the mind from 
its proper object! But all this is the suggestion 
of an uneasy and inconsiderate mind. 

Can it be, my dear sir, that Jesus Christ 
demands penance at our hands ? Have not the 
expiatory sufferings which are necessary for our 
salvation, been undergone by himself? And is it 
not true that '* there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sin ?" It is an idea of natural religion, which 
has been incorporated into a corruption of Chris^ 
tianity, that the sufferings which we may inflict 
on ourselves can be of avail in the great object of 
salvation. That disposition, then, which renders 
you willing to endure any thing as part of the 
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terms tendered to God, in exchange for what be 
alone can give, whatever vehemence of desire it 
may be supposed to exhibit, is radically self- 
righteous, self-confident, and self-esteeming. 

I admit, that a lamentation over hardness of 
llLeart, or an expression of sorrow because the 
judgment and affections do not act efficiently 
together, is consistent with the most unleavened 
sincerity. But then, to require a given degree of 
animal feeling in all constitutions, before the soul, 
is supposed in a fit state to surrender itself to the 
Redeemer, is an intermeddling with the simple 
plan of the gospel. I beseech you, let these things 
alone. Be not among the number of those who 
stand aloof from the cross, because they have not 
undergone a due portion of suffering ; who grow 
impatient under delay; indifferent, and then turn 
back for ever : the sad history of many a soul. 
Never attempt to take the gauge of your sorrow^ 
or to look for mercy with any hope proportioned 
to mere emotions. Rather take no note of your 
anxiety. But inquire of your own heart, *< Am I 
not a sinner condemned, justly, before God l Am 
I not utterly helpless in myself? And yet, is there 
not gprace, full and free, offered in the gospel, to 
every such sinner ? 

Before I conclude this letter, let me invite your 
attention to a few words, touching another com- 
plaint: *' I have reason to apprehend that I have 
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no conviction of sin. It i$ true, my Judgment is 
Convinced; and my understanding assents to the 
awful truth that I am guilty before God. Yet I 
have no clear views of my sinfulness. The whole 
subject is confused to my sight. I wish to confront 
my iniquities as they are ; and I would make them 
distinct to my view^ whatever pain it might occa- 
sion. But I labour to effect this in vmn.^ This 
difficulty belongs to no particular class of expe- 
rience. It may be connected with much distress; 
and may be mentioned in the bitterness of de- 
spair. Or, it may belong to a more calm, but not 
less seriousy operation of mind. But wherever 
it is found, it carries with it a train of apprehen- 
sions for which there may be much reason, and 
which are often exceedingly perplexing. 

It is true, that without the knowledge of our 
sinfulness we shall not approach the Saviour so as 
to be accepted by him. It is equally true, that a 
dear discovery of our guilt and depravity is 
highly desirable. But still, it would be inexpe- 
dient to propose any invariable rule of judgment ; 
or to require the same distinctness and strength 
of conception in every awakened sinner. That 
very diversity of moral and physical constitution 
which produces a variety of degrees of feeling, 
may act with very similar effects on our concep- 
tions of truth. I have known some of the most 
exemplary Christians who were always ready to 
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repeat the complaint before as ; bat who, notwith- 
standing, possessed almost every evidence that 
could be satisfactory to themselves^ of having 
passed from death unto life. I have known others, 
who, in the commencement of their career, were 
equally solicitous on this account ; but to whom 
the evil of their hearts was more distinctly pre- 
sented as they advanced in life. And there may 
be frames of spirit within all of us which, without 
any assignable cause, render our views on this 
subject more discriminating, or more confused. 

But I can come nearer to your state of mind, by 
bringing before you two examples of hourly 
observation. The gprossly impure or profane have 
always near them such tangible proof of their 
f^uilt, that if they are awakened to serious reflec- 
tion at all, they cannot escape a sense of the 
evil. Even the laws and sentiments of society 
arraign them ; and perhaps lead them, in a mo- 
ment of thoughtfulness, to compare their conduct 
with a more holy standard. Each act stands out 
prominently, and marks the temper and dispost- 
tions of the soul : and while it displays a total 
unfitness for heaven, justifies the sentence of con- 
demnation. Such a man may be painfully sensi- 
ble of his wickedness even before he has entered 
on a close examination of his life. There may be 
a living conscience within a heart that is dead. 
But, whenever such an investigation is fairly 

F 
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begun, remorse will accompany it with equal 
pace. There can be no subterfuge here; and 
there is very little room for sophistry. What- 
ever this sinner may finally do, he now pleads 
guilty to the charge of a witness within him. 

On the other hand, one who is distinguished 
by an amiable and moral deportihenty may be 
confronted by no such accusers. The secret 
belief of his safety, which he has so naturally 
cherished, and which is so congenial with our 
natural ideas of accountableness, assists in con- 
cealing the true state of his heart. Now the 
difficulty of convincing such a one of the evils of 
his soul consists in the following truth, that actions 
are more prominent to the sight than motives; 
when the former are flagrant y the attention may 
be arrested and retained by them with comparative 
ease ; but motives lie deeper ; and it requires some 
strong inducement to lead us to a thorough exami- 
nation of them, 

I have seen a good illustration of this in a pious 
young friend who is still living, an ornament to 
the church to which he is attached. During a 
visit which he once paid me, while under distress- 
ing concern, he gave me substantially the following 
statement : " Ido not know that I have ever been 
accused of what the world would call immorality. 
The acquittal of a satisfied conscience has consti- 
tuted much of my happiness: and even to this 
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day^ I do not know that either of my parents ever 
impeached my conduct of a more serious crime 
than neglect or carelessness. While I have sat 
under the sound of the gospeU I have admitted 
its excellence, and always belieyed myself em* 
braced within its promises. I can remember, when 
the affecting interview between the Saviour and 
the young ruler was the subject of a discourse 
which awakened others around me. My own 
mind was, for a short season, startled. I wished 
to be made sensible of sin, but I could recollect no 
obvious charge against myself. I could fix my 
eye on nothing which could rivet its gaze ; and, 
as I passed willingly and rapidly to the conclu- 
sion, that I kept nothing back from my God, my 
peace was not long disturbed. During all this 
time I knew nothing of myself. It had not 
occurred to me, that the heartlessness with which 
I discharged every duty, the secret pride which 
followed it, and the insipidity and tastelessness 
of my devotion, were melancholy proofs of my 
unfitness for the society of heaven. Or, if a 
doubt ever remained in my mind, it was easy to 
conclude that any change which 1 needed would 
accompany my transition into another world. I 
did not then see how this unscriptural reliance 
opposed the moral government of God ; nor how 
the hope I had cherished, arrogantly superseded 
salvation by grace. In the midst of this security 
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a circumstance occurred which threw me as near 
despair as I had been to presumption. — It was a 
temptation to commit a sin where there was every 
thing to entice, and, in the event of detection, 
not much to lose in the eye of the world. It was 
a proposal of a sabbath day's excursion of plea- 
sure. There was little time to reflect ; and each 
moment swelled the force of temptation. I 
yielded. And from that hour remorse has never 
left me. In vain have I argued with myself that 
this is a solitary evil. In vain I appealed to my 
own heart. Even that seems changed. I see no 
more evidence of its innocence. I behold a self- 
ish policy in all my motives, and a hatred of that 
holiness which I had flattered myself I esteemed. 
I am lost. And my doom is aggravated by the 
remembrance of a life and a peace in direct 
opposition to the scheme of the gospel.'' It is 
not necessary to finish this story : the application 
is plain. 

But let us suppose the inducements to inquiry 
to be strong, in any such case. Let the judgment 
be convinced that all this morality is of no avail. 
Still, while there seems little palpable to lay hold 
of, and nothing which appears very near to admo- 
nish, and almost nothing to awaken the feelings to 
a lively interest in the subject ; it may be exceed- 
ingly difficult to fix and concentrate the attention; 
or to single out the lurking evils of the heart. 
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Yet, if we were able to complete this purpose, as 
I have already said, the effects would vary in 
different persons, though the same end may be 
as certainly accomplished. 

The false conclusion, however, on the whole 
subject consists in imagining, that a certain inten- 
sity and fulness of conviction is required on the 
part of the sinner, before he is at liberty to recog- 
nize the invitations of grace as applicable to 
himself; that this conviction must be well defined ; 
and that its action must be regular. The Re- 
deemer once said, '' they that be whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick :" and hence it 
has been concluded that, unless there be a con- 
sciousness of the power of disease, all application 
must be in vain. But the Redeemer could not 
have meant that none stand in need of a physician 
but such as are fully sensible of their state. His 
expression was a reproof to the querulous Pha- 
risees, who considered themselves whole and the 
publicans and sinners sick. This the Saviour 
seems to have admitted, for the sake of argument; 
while he rendered it a reason for his associating 
with those of disreputable name. But, sureljr^ 
he did not mean to intimate that all these 
degraded men had a just sense of their guilt, and 
that it was expedient, for this reason, that he 
should associate with them. 

Apply to this subject a passage from the pro- 
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phet Isaiah, which plainly refers to the inyitations 
of sovereign grace through the future Messiah : — 
*' Ho, every one that thirsteth; come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money, come ye, buy 
and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and milk without 
money and without price."* The thirst referred 
to in this case was certainly not for spiritual 
blessings, ft was for earthly happiness only. It 
was the panting of an immortal soul for pleasure : 
and it was indicated by toil and expense to pur- 
chase enjoyment which our smitten earth has not 
to give. The remonstrance which follows this 
passage tells us as much: ^'Wherefore do ye 
spend money for that which is not bread, and 
your labour for that which satisfieth not.'' There 
is no necessary connexion between such a desire 
as this, and that hungering for righteousness of 
which the Saviour spoke in his sermon on the 
Mount. And the same may be said of his address 
on the last day of the feast. 

The degree of the conviction of sin, then, has 
nothing to do with the offer of salvation. This is 
put into the hands of all : and it is intended to 
meet the necessities of every inquirer after hap* 
piness. 

You are to look to the gospel, my dear sir, for 
that peace which your soul desires ; and not to 

* Isaiah Iv. 1. 
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yoar particular mental impressions : and you see 
the reasonableness of this, in the fact, that the 
man who is under the most powerful evangelical 
convictions, is the last to consider them acceptable 
on their own account. Let your convictions, then, 
be what they may, they are never to afford you 
satisfaction in themselves. 

Adieu. Remember that, ** by g^ce are ye 
saved through faith; and that not of yourselves; 
it is the gift of God ; not of works, lest any man 
should boast." 

I am yours, &c. 
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Complaint of irresolotion. — Its baneful effects. — Defective na< 
ture of unstable resolutions. — Remedy. — Imagined peculiarity 
of situation. — How to be counteracted. — ^The sin and folly of 
speculating on the expected change.— Extreme danger of this 
stateof mind. — VuKcripturaland perverse objections. — '^ God 
will not pardon me.*' — '' I do not see how the promises can be 
ful611ed in myself." — ^The glorious sufficiency of pardon.— 
The grand duty, ever incumbent. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

When I adverted, in my third letter, to that 
buoyancy of feeling which is so frequently a sub- 
ject of complaint, and which so often leads to a 
desperate renunciation of the professed pursuit 
after holiness and blessedness, I did not mean to 
confound this complaint with that of any other 
sense of irresolution. For there are certainly 
many who mourn, with bitterness of heart, under 
the consciousness of an irresolute and wavering 
mind, and who yet have no characteristic levity 
of disposition. Irresolution is the lament of many 
a Christian. The very language in which you 
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have expressed your feelings, may be the utterings 
of a soul whose supreme affections are consecrated 
to God. But it may likewise be adopted by one 
who is influenced by a temporary earnestness, 
which never comes to a favourable decision. You 
tell me, " There are times when the ob)ect of my 
salvation assumes an overwhelming importance; 
when every thought is engrossed by it ; and when 
it would seem impossible to divert my attention 
from the reflections it occa^sions: and yet, the 
next hour insensibility succeeds ; and I cannot 
recal one of my former ideas. There is a fluctu- 
ating operation of the mind, which seems peculiar 
to the subject. In the event of ordinary affliction, 
I have noted a sense of my loss to vary ; but even 
when it was least intense, and when my faculties 
were abstracted in some degree by other things, I 
was conscious of an oppressive weight on my 
heart. Here, on the contrary, I discover a vacil- 
lation for which I cannot account; a rapid transi- 
tion from interest to stupidity." 

There is nothing extraordinary in all this^ 
though the subject of such experience is apt to 
attribute much mystery to it ; to imagine a power- 
ful supernatural agency employed against him; 
or, to suspect that, either his natural peculiarities 
shut him out from the hope into which others 
enter, or that God, from some unrevealed cause, 
will not pardon him ; or else that he must, in som^ 
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fatal moment, have committed the unpardonable 
SID. Such suspicions, yon tell me» liaye often 
covered your prospects with darkness. 

I confess that, where this difficulty exists, if it 
do not lead to the suspicions which you have 
noted, it may very easily end in some other con- 
clusion of despair. There are some minds which, 
from habit or constitution, must necessarily encoun- 
ter it : minds, which take their present tone from 
their last associates ; which retain an impression 
from the last object of attention, to giye way to 
the next, and which are neyer uniform in their 
character for a single day. In such a case we 
should look for this complaint. B«tirement is, 
indeed, always important in all instances of reli- 
gious inquiry ; but in this, most particularly, we 
should urge a seclusion from any temporal objects 
or occupations, which are not within the sphere of 
indispensable duty ; and an unremitted confine- 
ment of attention to the great subject of salya- 
tion. The same advice we should give, where 
irresoluticm arises from the slightness of the im- 
pression made on the mind. 

In either case, the consciousness of irresolution 
is painful, and often discouraging in the extreme. 
The awakened sinner, in the first hour of alarm, 
determines with much earnestness, that he will 
not permit his thoughts to be diverted from the 
great concern of eternal life. Some intrusive 
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trifle engages his attention : but he returns from 
his wanderings to serionsness again, ashamed of 
himself, and perhaps uneasy for the consequences. 
The same process takes place again and again. 
Irresolution becomes a habit ; and the sinner loses 
all confidence in the bare possibility of a happy 
issue. Or, where such is not the result, the mind 
acquires an unprofitable restlessness, and becomes 
almost incapable of fixedness of thought. Some 
extraordinary power would appear necessary, to 
impart an habitual seriousness, by altering the 
very shape and texture of the mind. 

This picture is strengthened, when we recollect 
the reviews which such ^ man takes of the past. 
When, it may be, at the very time of his arrival 
at a poipt of r^ieived . seriousness, he remembers 
that he had neacbed this point more than once 
befpre, and had he^n led from it again to perfect 
listlessness and indifference : when he can remem* 
ber, top, exactly similar operations of his mind ; 
and, as if he had ^recorded his thoughts at the time, 
he is able to ponder them over, and to see in them 
the very state which distinguishes him now. No 
train of reflections can be more discouraging than 
those which follow, where retrospections of this 
character are fully indulged. Without even an 
active conviction of sin, he may feel the dull 
influence of anticipated lethargy stealing over his 
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spiritfl ; and all effort aeems a mockery, alike to 
his soal, and his God. 

I ciBBOt weep ! I dare boC pray f 
Tbe ▼eryiimrceof teanb dty! 
And what— wbea hope is loal for aje — 
Avails the prayer of agony ? 
A dark deed lowers before mine eye ; 
A chain is twined aroond my heart ; 
I cannot pierce that donded aky ; 
I cannot tear those bands apart. 

The original fault, in this melancholy case, 
consists in the defectiye nature of the resolutions 
which were so often broken. I have already said 
that it is possible to resolye with such a vehe- 
mence of feeling, as entirely to oyerlook our natu- 
ral weakness ; and, in the ardour of our determi- 
nation, utterly to forget the strength of our foes. 
Thus we may offer our prayers for diyine aid, 
while we are so self-confident that there is yery 
little sincerity in the petition. We may imag^e 
that we possess the two ingredients of a success- 
ful resolye, reliance on God, and self-determina- 
tion ; while there lurks within the heart all that 
could keep us apart from spiritual assistance, and 
when even a very little pains would enable us to 
detect an unhallowed and presumptuous con- 
fidence. 

Resolutions are often formed in a season of 
affliction ; and the state of mind which prompted 
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them, may bring no better issue than the last. 
There is no condition in which we are more liable 
to deceive ourselves, than that of temporal adver- 
sity. The partial subduement of passion, which 
personal grief has eflPected, is mistaken for meek- 
ness; the diversion of thoughts from objects of 
recent attention, is a fancied change of taste and 
desire ; a sense of care and dreariness takes the 
name of some Christian grace ; and the mourner 
already imagines himself to haye made an easy 
transition from worldliness to piety. Or, if he 
do not assume so bold a conclusion, the resolutions 
which he forms are entirely dependant on the 
intensity of his sorrow ; and his expectations of 
success are derived from the same source. 

This is a sad misapplication of the leadings of 
an afflictive providence ; which were designed, 
not to achieve his salvation by any special influ- 
ence in themselves, but to direct him to faith and 
repentance. 

But what is to be done, where a sense of irreso- 
lution and moral weakness produces an influence 
so discouraging? Is there reason for despair! 
By no means. All this is a sad proof of human 
helplessness: but it is no evidence against the 
power of Christ to save. Such a one should feel 
humbled; but not disheartened. The recollect 
tion of the past should only furnish a strong 
argument for implicit reliance on the Saviour; 
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wUle h ikmU ttmA Ubi to lean no more on 
kiBself : and the Teiy feelings which it might 
prodnce in the hoaom, if they were rightly ap- 
plied, woold be adataiy. He might see that his 
case is indeed desperate; hot that it is only a 
desperation in his own resonroes. It famishes a 
reason why he should hope no more from mere 
human efforts ; but it piesents, too, a plea for the 
entire surrender of the soul to Jesus. '* O, Icando 
moikiugr exclaims the agitated and desponding 
spirit, as he comes down from his exertion and 
labour. True: you can do nothing. The word 
of God has affirmed this befcnre you admitted it ; 
you are brought only to an experimental convic- 
tion of what you would not before believe. Re- 
ceive, then, more readily the converse of your 
position: Christ cam do all things for you. Sur- 
render, therefore, your heart to him now, when 
the lesson of your own insufficiency is so plainly 
and painfully pressed upon you. Behold ! The 
Bedeemer is emphatically denominated the 
STRENGTH of them that believe: and the very 
invitation of the gospel is to the sensibly weak. 

Alas, how sad is it, when this very essential 
discovery of indecision and imbecility, to which 
the scriptures had pointed, has been made in our 
own experience, only to be perverted to evil, in- 
stead of leading to the Bedeemer ! 

The idea of some peculiarity of sittuitionf or 
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same singular tewqterament of mind, exdmdimjf 
you from a state which you desire to obttiin, is 
not uncommon, though you may conceive it to be 
exclusively your own case. 

If we could read the feelings of all inquirers, 
it is probable that we should find this impression 
written upon most of them. The frequenter of 
scenes of fashion and folly, and the man in the 
laborious and humble walks of life ; the nurtured 
child of Christian care, and the neglected off- 
spring of godless parents ; the vain, and the 
proud; the inconsiderate, and the thoughtful; 
each have their peculiar difiSculties. Indeed, all 
habits, views, or feelings, which we may have 
cherished, previously to conviction of divine 
truth, will produce their appropriate effects on 
the mind, at this crisis. Some of these may 
cause more serious perplexities than others ; yet 
all the conduct or maxims of life that is past, will 
carry their consequences on, to thought or to 
feeling : and we may be unable to discriminate, 
between these effects and the natural state of the 
heart. Hence the inquirer may think his lot 
singularly hard, and that of another comparatively 
easy; though, in fact, he knows not their real 
difference. But apart fr<Hn this, when the 
awakened sinner has been disappointed in his 
anticipations ; when he has not found the path he 
is travelling such as he expected it, and he is 
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unable to account for the cares which embarrass 
him; he may very naturally conclude that his 
experience varies from that of any other, and that 
an inconceivable something forms a barrier be- 
tween him and God. Not infrequently, in 
searching for this, he leaves the track of plain 
duty, and wanders he knows not where. And then 
what a disposition is there to look around for 
analogies; to inquire into the experience of 
others; to institute comparisons; and to derive 
encouragement or despair from sources foreign 
from the great object of salvation ! 

A single consideration ought to banish all ap- 
prehensions produced by this supposed singu- 
larity. The scheme of the gospel, and the invi- 
tations of scripture, are designed to meet every 
exigency. If the cares and doubts of the in- 
quirer were a thousand times more distressing 
than they are, they would not furnish the least 
evidence against this truth: and were I about 
to account for the unhappy conclusions, which 
are so often drawn in this exigency, I would 
examine the present habits and practices of the 
complainer, in order to do so. It would be easy 
to discover the mind, watching the state of ex- 
citement, speculating on its changes, impatient 
and eager. O, how widely different is that more 
successful course of conduct, which renders our 
difficulties a re<zson and a subject far prayer ; 
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which makes all that is discouraging an argu- 
ment for perseverance ; and which, taking hold 
of the precepts of God, turns them, after the 
example of the Psalmist, into materials of heartfelt 
petition ! * 

But, knowing so little as we do of the hearts 
of others, and yet entering into this needless 
comparison between ourselves and them ; judg- 
ing too, as we do, only from what is visible to the 
eye ; it is not astonishing that we often find little 
resemblance between ourselves and them. Nor 
is it a wonder, that even the confirmed Christian 
often believes his religious experience dissimilar 
from that of his brethren around him. But still, 
the grand and leading principles of human na- 
ture are every where the same : " As, in water, 
face answereth to face, so the heart of man to 
man." It is therefore worse than unwise, to 
imagine our condition so peculiar as to be 
without the reach of the ordinary applicatioil 
of mercy. Such a conclusion is . an impeach- 
ment of the sufficiency of redemption, and an 
imputation against the veracity of the divine 
promises. 

Before I dismiss this ground of complaint al- 
together, I must warn you against a practice 
which gives rise to it, and which is entirely 

* Psalm li. 10, and many of the petitions in Psalm cxix. 
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inconsistent with the attainment of our end: 
I mean the practice of occupying the mind with 
spectdations of what the future change is to be, 
the manner in which it is to be effected, and the 
particular sensations which we shall undergo. 
This b a busy idleness which never does good, 
but invariably leads to great evil. It has a ten- 
dency as direct to defeat our purpose, as some 
employments which appear to be of a more 
worldly nature. The confusion of mind and 
thought which this practice produces, can hardly 
be too much deprecated. It keeps the gospel 
out of view, or suffers only an occasional appear- 
ance of it ; while its main and ultimate bearing is 
lost. The consequence, as well as the fact itself, 
may be seen by a moment* s illustration. Any 
object which we contemplate ought to affect us 
according to its nature; but that effect will be 
in proportion to the impression it makes upon 
us ; and that impression, again, will depend upon 
the intentness and steadiness of attention to the 
object. Now, if we divide our attention, or 
suffer it to be engaged in a speculating analysis 
of the workings of mind, the employm^it is in 
opposition to our professed end. It is no other 
than serious trifling, which we should scarcely 
tolerate in any earthly concern of magnitude. 
Let me suppose information of a very interesting 
nature to have reached you : would it be possible 
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to detect yourself in labouring to discover the 
manner in which it operates upon you, the par- 
ticular analysis of your feelings? Would not 
such abstruse reasoning completely supersede the 
happy effect of the intelligence? And so is it 
with respect to the offers of the gospel. You 
believe that you are a lost sinner ; and that the 
only method of salvation is to be found in the 
scheme of which Christ is the Founder and 
Kevealer. But, if your attention be diverted from 
this, surely no expectation of its efficacy upon you 
can be reasonably entertained. That at which 
you are looking is not the gospel; but something 
essentially different from it. 

This indulgence in the play of imagination 
often introduces a most powerful temptation in 
the way ; especially where previous habits insen- 
sibly lead to its exercise. There are those who 
live much of their time in regions of fancy; 
whose happiness is found in aerial matters and 
things ; and who have always a resort from pain 
to pleasure — in their musings. In such a case as 
this, the evil which I am now condemning is to 
be very seriously deprecated, as a powerful 
means of destroying the effect of conviction; 
for, while part of this precious period of his time 
is expended by the inquirer in speculations on the 
anticipated change of his heart, he loses sight of 
the common centre to which all his thoughts 
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shoold be directed; and his sinfulness and dan^ 
ger vanish tog^ether from his sight. It is not 
merely a delay of the object avowedly sought, 
that is to be apprehended from this castle-build- 
ing. Truth itself is sacrificed, for that which 
is unreal, and which will be cruelly disap- 
pointing. 

Nor is this all. In the idle occupation of 
speculating on the future change, all surmises 
are sure to be wrong. Fancy can create no re- 
semblance to the fact as it b. The scriptures 
leave us entirely in the dark as to the mode and 
manner of divine operations. They n^ative all 
our preconceived views, while we are watching 
to ascertain the progress of the renewal of soul. 
We know, that in this great work the Holy Spirit 
exerts his influence : but this is all that we can 
discover ; ** whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth" are known to God alone. A variety of 
questions, on this topic, have occasioned much 
unnecessary discussion: such as, whether this 
divine influence acts previously to a distinct per- 
ception of the truth, and is the immediate cause 
of such perception : or whether, while the mind 
is directed to the truth, this divine influence ac- 
companies or flows from it, and thus renders it 
effectual : whether the change is effected so gra- 
dually, that its particular developements cannot 
be distinctly traced in their progress, or in our 
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review of them : or whether some extraordinary 
excitement, overwhelming in its force, and me* 
morable as the grand era of our life, takes effect 
at once. All these are less than secondary mat- 
ters, with one who has no right to withhold a 
single moment from his God. 

Speculations of this nature are not the only 
pernicious ones with which the mind may be 
occupied in this important period. The discur- 
siveness of fancy is always apt to extend anti- 
cipation to other things. In the prospective 
career every thing is scrutinized. Future schemes 
and plans are formed ; their influence and bear- 
ing examined ; future habits, and the alterations 
which they may produce upon our feelings and 
temporal interest, crowd vividly into the licensed 
imagination. 

There is one matter, in particular, which is 
very often prominent in the minds of those who 
are partially impressed ; that of making a pro^ 
fession of religion. So closely connected is this 
with the subject of religion itself, in the view of 
most, that when we have often spoken privately 
on the danger of neglecting the soul, a very fre- 
quent reply is, "I am not fit to partake of the 
holy communion :" a reply which evades the 
point to which we wish the reflections directed. 
It is not an avowal of religion that we are now 
urging. Important as is the dying command of 
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the Saviour, it is not likely to be neglected when 
the heart is surrendered to him. But it is faith 
and repentance towards Grod, it is the hazard of 
the immortal spirit, to which we are calling the 
attention : and if we can fix it on them^ we have 
accomplished our end. Yet there is sometimes a 
waywardness, which turns the eye from piety to 
its profession. The inquirer knows that a public 
avowal of his faith would succeed his attainment 
of renewing grace. That is an act of the deepest 
solemnity: and invested as it often is, by ad- 
ventitious circumstances of awe in the mind, it 
is not unapt to engross his thoughts, to the ex- 
clusion of what is more suited to his state. He 
knows, too, that such an act involves a vast 
amount of responsibility; and his mind rumi- 
nates on this with doubt and fearfulness. He 
forgets that in reality there are no new obli- 
gations implied, no new duties enjoined, in this 
important transaction: for every obligation, and 
every duty, which flow from an open espousal 
of the Redeemer's cause, were incumbent on us 
before. They arise, not from the act of conse- 
crating ourselves, but from a previous divine 
command : and we are no more at liberty to cull 
for ourselves certain precepts and to reject others, 
than we are to abandon, at will, the whole of the 
sacred decalogue. All this, however, is too rea- 
dily forgotten. 
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Nay, his fears on this point are still more ex- 
cited, from a further cause. As, in common 
opinion, more is expected from a professor of 
religion than from the mere worldling, an addi- 
tional source of apprehension appears before him : 
and this perhaps completely supersedes the great 
object of inquiry. Let me bring to your notice 
an example in point, which occurs to my memory. 
The heart of an acquaintance was impressed with 
a sense of the necessity of religion, and favour- 
able expectations were entertained of the issue. 
But a single thought, which frequently presented 
itself, ultimately checked his seriousness, and 
restored him more completely to the world than 
ever. He had been imsuccessful in mercantile 
engagements ; and, in the midst of his thought- 
fulness, he often compared the consequences of 
declaring himself on the side of religion with 
this fact. *' What will the world think of me,'* 
he would say, " if I profess to be religious ? It 
looks like a dishonourable covert from scrutiny. 
It will be imagined a design to gain the good 
will of others, under a cloak'of hypocrisy; an 
excuse from a possible reproach." You can 
easily judge of the effect of such apprehensions 
upon a high-minded spirit, conscious of its inte- 
grity, and shrinking from the imputation of wrong. 
The consequences were as I have stated. A con- 
tinual recurrence to this ground of fear divetl^d 
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his attention from the state of his soul ; and, at 
last, furnished a satisfactory excuse for postponing 
what conscience and the word of God declared to 
be the duty of the present moment. You ob- 
serve the insidiousness of all this reasoning : and 
you see how easily Satan may make an instrument 
of it, to effect a complete diversion of the soul 
from its eternal interests. 

This practice of speculating on the future is 
not visible to an observer. Nor is it often indi- 
cated by the inquirer himself; unless it be visible 
by some indirect hint, or discoverable by ques- 
tions which such speculation induces him to ask. 
It is, most usually, a secret employment which 
he would be ashamed to mention on his own part; 
and of which, possibly, he is not deliberately 
conscious; and yet to which there is a natural 
tendency, during intervals when the mind is not 
more profitably exercised, and when this employ- 
ment furnishes a fallacious relief to the anxiety of 
his feelings. 

Leaving this, let me go back to another of the 
grounds of discouragement, which you have taken 
occasion to suggest ; the fear that Chd, for some 
unknown reason, is not mUing to pardon you, 
however free his pardon and mercy may be to 
others. It would be unjust to say, that this 
complaint is always insincere. Yet it is often 
expressed in the petulance of the moment, without 
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any real conviction, and perhaps, without any 
strong apprehension of its truth. Ah, how deep 
is the criminality of thus sporting with the divine 
promises ! Or it may be the conclusion of a mind 
suffering under deep depression, and expressing it 
hardly knows what : a thoughtless vent of feel- 
ing, the fruit of selfishness. Or it may arise 
from present disappointment. Or it may be, as 
it very often is, the gloomy dictate of remorse. 
But, whatever may be its source, it always indi- 
cates an ignorance, or a want of consideration, of 
the very nature and plan of redeeming grace. 
Often, indeed, it is utterly impossible to reason 
with the complainer. He seems to foster a me- 
lancholy belief against all the promises, and a 
wilful indisposition to examine the means and 
method of salvation. Yet such a man might 
have been able to argue well, against the unrea- 
sonableness of these very inferences in any one 
else. On the other hand, it is possible that the 
same truths, which he knows how to apply to a 
friend, but knows not how to appropriate to him- 
self, might effectually reach him when they come 
from other lips. Or, it may be, that when they 
have failed at one time, they may be successful at 
another. So fitful and capricious is the state of 
the awakened sinner ! 

In some instances, the complaint of which I 

G 
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am speaking might be expressed in other words : 
I do not see HOW the prowuses o^ God could he 
fulfilled in me: the means of their accomplishment 
are not visible. Here is a character of unbelief 
somewhat resembling that of the Samaritan lord, 
who refused faith in a prediction because he 
could not see the means of its completion. Be- 
cause he could not decide whence succour could 
come, he discredited the pledge of its comii^ at 
all : and his infidelity ended in his ruin. Thus it 
often is with the sinner. Because he knows that 
there is no hope in bis own resources, and does 
not see how God can operate without them, he 
frequently perishes in his inpredulity, within the 
very reach of salvation. Alas» unbelief of the 
divine promises is often the last sin of which we 
are conscious ; and it may be conmiitted at a time 
when we are least likely to be aware of doing so ! 
A proud reasoning that contradicts the word of 
God, and gives the lie to the Holy One of Israel* 
may exist, where we imagine nothing but an 
humble and humbling despondency. 

You have already seen, that it is inconsistent 
with the divine economy of grace to refuse the 
application of the inquirer, for the sole reason 
that he is not embraced within an elective dectee: 
and the following remarks may serve to convince 
you, that the exclamation so frequently heard from 
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the desponding sinner, — My sins are too great 
to be forgiven f — is without any foundation in 
tfuth. 

A most prominent truth in the atonement of 
Jestis Cbriist is, that if it be sufficient to procure 
the pardon of a single sin, it is equally so to 
cover the most aggr^ated and complicated guilt. 
The salvation of a single soul required a sacrifice 
of mfinite worth; and no ntnuber or extent of 
crimes can, therefore; be committed, to put the 
transgressor beyond the reach of its efficacy. 
The scriptures always speak of its entire suffi- 
ciency ; and refer the loiis of the soul to its own 
uttbeliefy or rejection of GotFs method of grace. 
You have often reniarked how they contrast the 
condition of a penitent Magdalen, and a mourn- 
ing Publican, with that of the self-righteous 
Pharisee. And this position is finely exemplified 
after the Saviour's ascension, when his murderers 
stood convicted before Peter, and, sensible of the 
atrocity of their guilt, asked, " Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?*' If ever there were an 
instance, in which we might have doubted the 
salvation of the repentant sinner, it was this. 
These men had witnessed the miracles of the 
Saviour, had seen the evidences of bis divine 
mission, had heard his heavenly instructions, had 
consented to his death, efiected under their own 
perjured accusations, had taunted him with in- 

G 2 
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competency to save himself, and seemed to have 
sealed their certain doom, by the most awful im- 
precation that ever ascended to God, — ** His 
blood be upon us and our children!" Yet the 
answer of the apostle indicated no wavering in 
his mind, respecting the possibility of their sal- 
vation: ''Repent and be baptized, every one of 
you, in the name of Jesus Christ." ' Repent, 
and by a public avowal manifested in baptism, 
take HIM to be your Saviour whom you treated 
with scorn, and of whose death yourselves are 
guilty.' 

It deserves your consideration, that the word 
of God, when it announces the efficacy of the 
Redeemer's blood, never annexes a proviso that 
the iniquity be not too great. On the contrary, 
it meets any doubt that could arise on this subject 
in the mind of the sinner, and anticipates all the 
fears which it might possibly occasion, in lan- 
guage which cannot be misunderstood. What 
a beautiful instance have we of this, in the mes- 
sage of God by the prophet Isaiah ! ** Come 
now, and let us reason together : though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow ; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool." 
And, lest fear should still be awakened, through 
a misapprehension of the Creator's character, and 
the transgressor should find a plea against all 
hope from the imputation of an unrelenting tem- 
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per to the deeply-injured party, God has left 
with us that most important admonition : ** My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord : for as the heaveni^ 
are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts." * 

It is this very freeness and sufficiency of par- 
don, which, if duly considered, are so admirably 
adapted to melt the heart of the sinner, whilq 
they take away all possible excuse from the im- 
penitent. If a doubt touching the fulness of 
salvation remained, and if he had reason to pause 
in order to. settle the question whether he could 
be included in its offers, there would be some 
apology for his delay* But the simple reflectionr, 
that nothing on the part of God withholds the 
most abandoned sinner from mercy, ought to be 
a powerful motive to contrition, and should lead 
to an immediate surrender of the whole affec- 
tions to Christ. 

Is it not, then, adding unbelief to your former 
sins, to insist on your being an exception to a 
universal rule ? Is it not criminal to indulge in 
such awful fancies, in direct opposition to the 
declarations, of the gospel? Living in a world 
where the most guilty has been pardoned, the 

* Isaiah Iv. 8, 9. 
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most ungodly has been sanctified, and the most 
miserable blessed, what fiotty is it to retain a 
doubt of the riches of grace I What wickedness, 
thus to darken the ghury of Jehovah, by making 
his thoughts and ways like ours, or by aacribing 
to him promises to whose performance he is not 
equal! Let all discouraging surmises alone. 
Believe, for God hath said it, that nothing can 
exclude you from the benefit of the fiedaemer's 
death, but thai which is on ffowr own party im- 
penitence and unbelief. O, it is distressing to 
see the convinced sinner pacing dqectedly around 
the promises of Christy beholding their infinite 
worth, desiring to share in their participation; 
and yet, not only not approaching a step nearer 
to them, but listening to the idle vagaries of a 
spirit distressed, and canvassing the question 
whether he be not an exceptitm to a rule which is 
otherwise evidently universal 1 Ah, my dear sir, 
such sorrow as springs from this unbelief is only 
making work for deeper remorse. It is adding 
reproach to the reproaches which have already 
fallen on the Saviour. It is nurturing a feeling 
as likely to be destructive to your own best in« 
terests, as it is dishonourable to him. 

See, too, what a mischievous delusion is this 
under which you are now labouring. While you 
are brooding over this distress, and feeding the 
grief that preys uppo your peace, you are dis- 
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posed plaintiyely to ask^ ** Why does God permit 
me to endure this sorrow ?" Do you not see that 
the fault is your own : that it is a sorrow which 
'* worketh death ;" which is no part of the means 
of your salyation, or of your pardon ? You at- 
tempt to persuade yourself that there is no hope 
in your behalf, while you gather all your conclu- 
sions from a mere moodiness of feeling. Is it 
upon this criminal state, that you anticipate the 
pity and compassion of Jesus ? 

Believe me ; a heart penetrated with a sense 
of its past ingratitude and guilt, and looking to 
the Saviour for his pardoning mercy, will never 
be spumed from the seat whence he dispenses it. 
Flee instantly to the cross of redemptiou. The 
Redeemer will never spurn the penitent at the 
place where, incarnate, he suffered for the deli- 
verance of his sinful creatures from sorrow and 
death. There resolve to stay : and if the dread 
of perishing ever steal over you, encourage your- 
self with the simple language of the poet, 

<< But should I die with mercy sought, 
When I the king have tried, 
I there should die, (reviyiug thought !) 
Where ne'er a sinner died." 

But if, on the contrary, you nourish apprehen- 
sions, which the whole tenor of Scripture concurs 
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in reproviDg ; if, '' wearied with the greatness of 
your way," yoa continue to murmur and repine, 
the guilt and all its consequences are incurred by 
your own personal means. 

Farewell ! 
I am, as ever, your's, &c. 
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The propensity to opposite and alternate extremes. — Appre- 
hension of having committed the unpardonable sin. — 
Explanation of passages supposed to refer to it. — An in- 
stance of the dangerous influence of error on this subject. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

How unhappily are we prone to extremes, in 
the subjects of eternal interest ! While we are 
unimpressed with a sense of our condition, we are 
not only willing to admit the extent of divine 
mercy, and the suflBciency of the provision for 
pardon, but we are even disposed to believe them 
ready at our beck; and, not infrequently, se- 
cretly to fancy our salvation almost necessary to 
the happiness of our Maker. We merge all his 
attributes into that fictitious quality, uncon- 
ditional pity : while we consider its very times 
and seasons in our own hands. How easily we then 
overlook every perplexity which can accompany 
the inquirer, and imagine the space between our 
mere wish and its object^ so short and practicable 
that all present anxiety is superfluous. But, how 
is the scene changed, when we obtain some 

03 
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insight into the moral state of our own hearts ! 
The diTioe compassion, which appeared so ac- 
cessible and perhaps so venal, gives place to the 
scmtiny and requirements of jastice. Where is 
now the belief, which we had so covertly che- 
rished, of a heavenly interest in our favour? 
Where is the persuasion, founded on we knew 
not what, that ire were safe, whatever became 
of others ? They have given way to a sen- 
timent almost as strong, — that we are precluded 
from hope. With such facility do we make the 
transition from presumption to despair! Our 
late petty excuses for a neglect of religion, and 
all those miserable subterfuges to which we 
loved to resort, give place to oew cares, arising 
from mistakes concerning the character of God, 
or from misconstrued expressions, in his holy 
word. 

Extremes meet. Either presumption or des- 
pair may keep the sinner back from salvation; 
and, while it is not easy to say which of them is 
the more offensive in th^ sight of God, we know 
that either may be cherished without reflecting, 
at the time, on its moral teudency. Thus, 
the inquirer may see his past security in its true 
light ; while he is sensible of no guilt in ques- 
tioning, ^s he now does^ the promises of his Ma- 
ker, or in limiting the beuevolence of Christ. So 
difficult is it to be aware of the sin which besets 
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US ; and so mnch more prominent are other sinf 
than our own ! 

Besides; there is a tendency in the anxious 
mind to seize on whatever can add to its per-» 
plexity; as a diseased appetite longs for what 
would have been loathed in a state of health* 
fulness. Hence we account for cares which 
never ought to harass the awakened fidnner ; and 
for contradictions which ate inconsistent with a 
proper approach to Him^ who is '' the way, and 
the truth, and the life." 

Among these Subjects of distress it is not won* 
derful that the apprehension of having committed 
the unpardonable sin is often included. When 
the inquirer cannot discover the causes of his 
failure, and has been occupying his attention 
with excursive musings, he readily fancies that 
some secret and mysterious cause is operating 
against him. Especisdly, when he reads that 
there is a '' sin unto deathy^ a transgression which 
can never be forgiven, he is not unlikely to ap- 
propriate to himself all the horrors and guilt of 
that terrible evil. If he be not able to recal to 
mind any act of peculiar atrocity into which he 
has been led, or any outrageous expression 
against the authority of heaven ; he can, perhaps, 
remember when he strove against the convic- 
tions of his mind, and very possibly did despite 
unto the Holy Gthmt. Or, it may be, that 
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when he was without conyiction himself, he at- 
tributed the work of God in other minds to some 
unhallowed cause ; and now he looks back on his 
mistake, with all the bitterness of remorseful 
feeling, and all the terrors of a visible doom. 
Or, if neither of these be perceptible ic his past 
experience and conduct, he still nourishes an in- 
definite suspicion that, in some ill-fated hour, he 
may have sinned beyond the hope of mercy, and 
unconsciously incurred the penalty of irremissible 
guilt. In a state of mind agitated by such fears, 
he is not likely to review the past with all the 
deliberation that the occasion demands, or to put 
a fair construction on the di^culties into which 
he is led. Even the very anxiety which his 
fears have created, is often attributed to the 
dire transgression which he imagines himself to 
have committed ; or more immediately to the 
spiritual desolation which is supposed to have 
followed it. 

When we add to this, the superstitious dread 
which often accompanies the mention of this deed 
of darkness, and which has been increased by 
public accounts of certain memorable examples, 
or by instances that are said to have occurred 
within the memory of some around us, it is not 
wonderful that suspicion should almost grow into 
proof. Nor should I be surprised if, in cases 
where such terrible forebodings have sometimes 
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engrossed the mind^ and no relief had been fur- 
nished to the despondency which they occasioned, 
a dying bed has sometimes disclosed an awful 
scene of despair : and the evil which existed in 
the imagination alone, has effectually precluded 
all effort to obtain divine forgiveness ; just as an 
imaginary disease has as effectually terminated in 
death, as a disorder that is real and local.'*^ 

To allow yourself to be disturbed by vague and 
indefinite apprehensions is never wise ; but to 
permit them to keep you back from the ten- 
dered mercy of God is both folly and sin. Be- 
fore, then, you admit any conclusion against your- 
self, carefully travel again over your ground, and 
at least understand the premises which lead to so 
sad a conclusion. Are you perfectly assured 
what the unpardonable sin is? If not, any in- 
ference against yourself has been taken from the 
obstacles in your way, or from the state of your 
own mind. Whatever this awful offence may be, 
it can present no effectual bar to your salvation. 
But are you aware, that there is not a single 
question within the circle of theological discus^ 
sion, which has led to such a variety of opinions, 

* On this very solemn and interesting subject, the Editor 
begs leave to advise the serious reading of a recently pub- 
lished volume, by the Rev. William Orme, '^ Discourses on the 
Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit ; and on Divine Influence 
and its Connexion virith Instituted Means.'' 
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as the one before us ? If is a singular fact^ that 
we can enumerate not less than thirty-two^ And 
it is not unlikely that, on future inquiry, others 
might be found as injudicious as any among this 
number. As it may tend to show you how much 
uncertainty is connected with the whole question, 
let me select a portion from the mass of opi- 
nions: 

" VUifying the Holy Ghost :" *— " The denial 
of God in Christ :"t — *^ An unmeet expression of 
the Spirit :" % — ** Final impenitence :" || — " The 
blasphemy of infidelity :" § — ** Sinning maliciously 
against the truth :"^ — '' Unirersal apostasy from 
God, by which the majesty of QkA is maliciously 
opposed :"** — " Opposition to the word of God 
while convinced of its divine authority :"+f — 
** Blasphemy in the face of miracles :"j::|:^**These 
are the opinions of older writers. Modem au- 
thors are less divided : but still differ much on 
the subject. Some have contended that a rare 
combination of circumstances is required in the 
commission of this sin. Others insist that, in the 
present day, it is not possible to be guilty of it 
under any cilrcumstances. While a few have held 
up the texts which are supposed to refer to it, as 
matters of awful warning. 

* EpipliaDittS. t Hilary. X Cyril. || An^stioe. 

§ Ambrose. f Lyra. •• Beza. 

ft Musculus, Calvin, Bacer, and Piscator. %% Chrysostom. 
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Some tell us that the unpardonable sin is a 
denial of Christ under oath, a crime to which 
persecution exposed many in the early ages of 
the church. But if this were S0| the Apostle 
Peter must have been guilty of it ; for he " began 
to curse and swear, saying, I know not the 
man." And there is reason to believe that the 
guilt of many impenitent sinners is still more ag- 
gravated, in their bold enmity to God, and in giv- 
ing utterance to language even more daring than 
that of the perjured disciple. 

Some would solve the difficulty by making an 
imaginary case : " If the two characters, and the 
different sins, of Peter and Paul were united in 
one person, this unpardonable guilt would be in- 
curred."'*' But this supposition is fanciful in the 
extreme. A moment's thought will convince us 
that no such man exists, as is thus pictured. 

Other critics have contended that from the 
nature of the Hebrew idiom in the gospel of 
Matthew, we are to understand that the crime in 
question is not absolutely unpardonable; but 
only comparatively so, when viewed in connexion 
with others : and that no other construction than 
this would be consistent with our Lord's praying 
for his enemies on the cross.f 

But let us proceed to a cursory examination 

* Reynolds. 

t See Waterland's Sermon on Matt. xii. 31, 32. 
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of those texts which have occasioned the per- 
plexity we are considering. The first occurs in 
Matthew * — " I say unto f ou. All manner of sin 
and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men ; bat 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not 
be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh 
a word against the Son of Man, it shall be for- 
given him : but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven him, neither 
in this world, neither in the world to come/' 
You will remember that our Saviour had just 
exercised his miraculous power in the cure of a 
demoniac. The Pharisees saw that this proof 
of special and divine authority could not be con- 
travened. Foiled, then, in their efforts, they 
attempted to destroy the credit of the miracle, 
by imputing tbe whole agency to Satan. It was 
in this that their criminality seems to have con- 
sisted ; as another Evangelist tells us, '* because 
the Pharisees said, he hath an unclean spirit." 
The doctrines and work of the Holy Ghost were 
not only rejected, but maliciously calumniated 
and imputed to the Prince of Darkness. 

Now it is very questionable how near any sin, 
committed at the present day, can approach to 
this. It is certain that malicious opposition to 
the miracles of the Holy Ghost cannot be exhi- 
bited : for no such testimony of divine power is 

* Cbap. xii,Sl,82. 
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now visible. With respect to the spirit of the 
threatening itself, the exposition of some other 
texts, before I close this letter, may perhaps 
throw some light on it. 

The next passage under consideration is in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews:* — " For it is impossible 
for those who were once enlightened, and have 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the 
good word of God . and the powers of the world 
to come, if they shall fall away, to renew them 
again unto repentance; seeing they crucify to 
themselves the Son of Gocl afresh, and put him to 
an open shame." We must examine these ex- 
pressions separately. 

The persons alluded to were "once enlight- 
ened." Life and immortality being brought to 
light, all who had received knowledge of the 
truth were called "enlightened," in distinctioA 
from the moral darkness of heathenism. But 
this illumination, although it might bring son^ 
hope to the mind, is not to be confounded with 
the sanctifying and saving influence of the spirit, 
the only true hope of the soul. " Have tasted of 
the heavenly gift." The term "gift" here, refers 
to the new gospel state. And " tasting " implies 
so far an examination of it as to induce a convic- 
tipn, that it was a more excellent state than 

♦ Chap, vi, 4—6. 
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that in which the subject had been while a Pa- 
gan or a Jew. A very similar meaning should be 
attached to '' the good word of God'^ Bemg 
made ^* partakers of the Holy Ohost^* is under- 
stood by our best expounders, to apply to the 
possession of those spiritual g^ts which were 
conferred, in the apostolic age, sometimes even 
oo persons who had only an historical or specu- 
lative faith. Among these were included the 
gifts of tongues and prophecy* ** The powers of 
the world to come^* were the miracles performed 
to introduce the gospel disp^isation ; which the 
Jews were accustomed to denominate ** the age, 
or world, to come.** 

Before we examine the remainder of this pas- 
sage, let me introduce another of similar import : 
•* If we sin wilfully, after we have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking-for 
of judgment." * It will assist us in our attempt 
to understand both these quotations, if we re- 
collect that they were addressed to persons sup- 
posed to be familiar with the law of Moses. In 
that dispensation, you will recollect that there 
were certain sins for which no provision was 
made by sacrifice, especially presumptuous trans- 
gressions; with respect to which God had said 
immediately after giving the regulations eonoem- 

♦ Heb. X. 26, 2T. 
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ing sacrifices, ** Bmt the soul that doeth ought 
presumptuously, whether he be bom in the land* 
or a stranger, the same reproacheth the Lord; 
and that soul shall be out off from among his 
people. Because he hath despised the word of 
the liordy and hath broken his commandment, 
that soul shall utterly be cut off; his iniquity 
shall be upon him/'"^ With regard to open ido» 
latry, it had been said, *' If ther^ be found among 
you, within any of thy gates which the Lord thy 
God giyeth thee, man or woman, that hath 
wrought wickedness in the sight of the Lord thy 
God, in transgresnng his covenant, and hath 
gone and served other gods, and worshipped 
them, &c."f The punishment of the law in all 
such cases was death. But are we hence to con- 
clude that there could be no remission of sin, 
in any case for which no sacrifice had beM 
legally provided ? Surely not. Numerous trans^ 
gressions were pardoned through the sacrifice of 
Christ, then r^naining to be offered. You have 
examples of this in Aaron, David^ and Manasseh ; 
for some of whose sins there was no sacrifice ap- 
pointed by law* It is in reference to this that 
the apostle speaks, when he says, of those who 
reject the atonement of Jesus Christ, that 
'^ there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins." 
His meaning seem^ to be, that, as there can be 

• Numb. XV. 80, 31. t l)e\L\*x^\2L,^— t. 
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no salvation out of Christ, they must perish who 
persist in refusing this. But then such is neither 
more nor less than a case of final impenitence; 
and it is only as such the awakened sinner ought 
now to view it. 

There is another consideration which should 
always be kept in mind in reading the awful 
threatenings of God, and that, too, when they 
appear, at first sight, entirely absolute : I mean, 
that all these threatenings are conditionaL The 
declaration of Joshua to the children of Israel 
would seem appalling; ''Ye cannot serve the 
Lord, for he is an holy God ; he is a jealous God ; 
he will not forgive your transgressions nor your 
sins." Yet the patriarch certainly could not have 
intended to declare that there was no possible 
pardon for their sins, if they sought it in a pe- 
nitent and becoming manner. The same limi- 
tation must be preserved, in reading the descrip- 
tion of the Redeeming Angel, '' Beware of him 
and obey his voice ; provoke him not, for he 
will not pardon your transgressions."* 

It is true, my dear sir, that the, language of 
scripture, respecting apostates, assumes a pecu- 
liar awfulnes9: and it is indeed a melancholy 

thought that few of them ever reach repentance. 

< 

* Ex. xxiii.20, 21. On this remarkable passage the Editor 
begs to refer to his *^ Scripture Testimony to the Messiah," 
vol. i. pp. 486, 495, 8e9ond edition* 
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Yet J would not dare to conclude that their case 
is always hopeless. We have reason to trust 
otherwise, even for this wretched and apparently 
abandoned class, in certain instances. The 
apostle Paul, in his instructions to Timothy,- 
plainly refers to them ; where, after speaking of 
Hymenasus and Philetus, who had deserted the 
truth, although they still retained the name of 
Christianity, he says, ** If God peradventure will 
give them repentance."* Indeed, of the former 
of these persons, and of another of the same de- 
scription, the apostle had said, that he had " de- 
livered them unto Satan ;" or, as the expression 
implies, had banished them from the visible 
church ; not as a matter of mere vengeance, but 
in order that "they might learn not to blas- 
pheme," which implies, that they might be led to 
repentance. 

The last text which we will examine on this 
subject, and which seems less equivocal than 
either of the preceding, and has perhaps a more 
formidable aspect than any other in the Bible, is 
that of the apostle John.f " If any man see his 
brother sin a sin which is not unto death, he shall 
ask, and he shall give him life for them that sin 
not unto death. There is a sin unto death : I do 



* See the whole of this example, 2 Tim. ii. 17--25. 
i 1 John V. 16. 
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oot say that he shall pray for it.*^ There is some- 
thing so terrific in the laAguage, *' I do not say 
that he shall pray for it," that it has often fore- 
gathered the despair of an impenitent and re- 
morseful dying hour* We almost fancy before us 
tibe ^retched subject, singled out by a judieial 
band ; the frost of the second death, chilling all 
possible hope in his behalf; and even the chris- 
tian bidden to look with mute astonishment on the 
abandoned reprobate. All this appears to be the 
consequence of a construction very commonly put 
upon the language before us. And how many 
impolitic measures has it occasioned ! To what 
ill-advised and rash conclusions has it led, in the 
minds of some, who have mistaken an active op- 
position to the cause of Christ for this nameless 
and desperate crime ! 

Let me place before you three or four of the 
most plausible interpretations of this extra- 
ordinary passage. The first is, that it is intended 
as a general direction relative to the subjects of 
prayer ; that we are bound to ofier up our peti- 
tions for all, excepting those who have committed 
the impardonable sin* But this conistmetion 
supposes the ordinary christian always to know 
when the unpardonable sin has been committed ; 
which is absurd. And if it be said that the 
application is only to those who possess the gift 
of discerning spirits, then it would favour the 
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inference that this sin could have been committed 
only in the early ages of the church ; or else the 
direction, if applicable at the present time, should 
have been accompanied by some obrious sign by 
which it might be distinguished. 

Another interpretation is ; '^ Any transgression 
obstinately persevered in ; and which, of course, 
not being repented of, must end in the eternal 
death of the guilty. This impenitence being 
known to the ancient christian, from the simple 
fact that he was not moved by the Holy Ghost 
to pray for it, he conceived himself forbidden to 
hope for pardon in behalf of the sinner." But 
the truth is, that we are no where encouraged to 
ask for the remission of unrepented guilt, either 
for ourselves or others. The utmost we can do, 
is to entreat that repentance may be given ; and 
all the rest will then be well. Yet, if the above 
interpretation were admissible, you could have 
no personal interest in the case. 

Others suppose that the transgressor, having 
been one who made a public avowal of his faith 
in Christianity, and thus standing within the pale 
of the visible church, evinced, by his unholy life, 
that his profession was hypocritical; and that, 
accordingly, the Christian was not to regard him 
in the light of a brother, or pray for him as such, 
because he could not plead any of the promises in 
his behalf. I have only to say that this construe- 
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tioQ seems to be rather constrained. Yet if it 
were just, it furnishes an example of no possible 
application to the awakened sinner. 

The last interpretation which I will mention, 
is the one which seems to me most consistent with 
the other portions of scripture, already cited : 

You are aware that the primitive church was 
guarded with peculiar care from the encroach- 
ments of vice ; and it was this which so effectually 
secured its stability and extension. As one means 
of completing this end, the more flagrant viola- 
tions of law were punished with visible, and often 
severe, temporal judgments. It was hence the 
apostle said to the Corinthians, who had been 
guilty of most criminal irregularities in the ordi- 
nance of the Lord's supper, " For this cause 
many are weak and sickly among you, and many 
sleep," that is, are dead. But, as the gift of 
healing was conferred on some of these early 
Christians, it was used in behalf of such as had 
repented of the sins which brought on the 
malady. To this the apostle James refers, in a 
similar case."*^ T have little hesitation in conclud- 
ing that the same is the reference in this verse^ 
In that case, the restriction of prayer related only 
to the particular case of disease in question ; and 
not in the least to the spiritual condition of the 
sufferer. 

* Chap. V. 14, 15. 
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I am very confident that the word of God, in all 
its general representations of character, considers 
the sinner, while in this world, as always within the 
range of divine mercy. If there ever have heen 
any particular exceptions it must have been those 
who, in the apostolic age, after being privileged 
with extraordinary light, and gifted perhaps with 
miraculous power, turned traitors to the faith, 
and openly blasphemed the Holy Ghost. This 
restriction of prayer was not unlike that of the 
prophet Jeremiah, in an earlier period of the 
church ; when he was forbidden to ask a reversal 
of the sentence to captivity, and yet, at the same 
time, continued to admonish the people, and to 
pray for their salvation,* 

It should be admitted, and the melancholy 
truth reveals an alarming admonition, that all or 
any opposition to divine grace, has a tendency to 
accomplish its own work of ruin in the soul of the 
opposer. It is not for us to say, how far this 
tendency may be accompanied by direct spiritual 
judgments from God, But one thing on this 
subject is very certain: No one who has ever 
sinned beyond the possibility of remission, is pain- 
fully convinced of having done so, and yet still 
lives under the opportunities of the gospel, A 
seared conscience and an impenitent mind must 

* Compare Jer. vii. 14—16, with Mlcah vii. 8 — 19, 20. 

H 
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uiTmriaUT mttend the fmte of the reprobate. The 
presages of this fwte, if any occurred at all, would 
be faint and few. His calm would be unbroken. 
A fearfnl silence of all warning would suffer him 
to slumber on ; and die hour of his awakening 
would be in die light of eternity. 

An instance of the distressing effects of fear, on 
this subject, which now occurs to me, may not be 
out of place. It b one of the many which may 
tend to shew the consequences of error on a 
susceptible mind : Mr. L. had enjoyed the privi- 
lege of sitting under an able and successful 
ministry. His heart had been touched ; and, 
during a remarkable period, in which he saw 
many of his friends embracing the hope of salva- 
tion, his own cooTictions increased. Not long 
after, his feelings of impatience became sensitive. 
His attention was, subsequently, turned from its 
own proper object to one more nearly connected 
with our natural selfishness. He ceased to be an 
inquirer, and became an objector. It is hard to 
stop here. Opposition succeeded a habit of 
objecting. An apparent l»ttemess of prejudice 
and malev<dence of expression were observable, 
whenever he opened his lips on the subject of 
religion. Still, the past day of eonviction was a 
memorable time to him. Five years afterwards, 
he was again aroused to a sense of his danger : 
and with the alarm came the terrible recollec- 
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tion of his former conduct. LaDgnage which he 
had uttered, and which appeared nearly allied to 
blasphemy, returned in fearful freshness to his 
memory. He accused himself of haying commit- 
ted the unpardonable sin. All efforts to persuade 
him to the contrary were unavailing. The im- 
pression was daily deepening. His mind lost its 
elasticity, and a moody temperament succeeded. 
His friends were alarmed. A suspicion was 
started among them, that his conclusions might 
be just. This he marked^ and laboured to con- 
firm it. He seemed to take a negative satisfac- 
tion in stating the desperation of his case, and in 
watching the fallen countenance of sympathy. 

Many months had elapsed, during which he was 
the subject of religious gossip with some, of a 
kind of superstitious dread with others, and of 
fervent prayer with a few of the remainder; when 
the case was stated to a judicious minister, whom 
some providence had called into the neighbour- 
hood. He waited on Mr. L., who, far from 
being averse to any conversation relative to his 
own state, seemed rather to court it. He was 
fluent in all the details of time and circumstance, 
and always ended bis narrative with the declara^ 
tion that he had ceased for ever to pray. After 
a preparatory interchange of r^narks, he was 
asked, " You believe yourself guilty of the 
unpardonable sin?" 

h2 
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'' I am sore of it.*' 
" In what did the crime cimsist I" 
*' I opposed the work of Grod.** 
" So did Saul." 
" I denied Jesus Christ." 

" So did a disciple afterwards honoured by his 
Master." 

" I doubted the power of Jesus Christ, after 
strong eyidence in its farour." 
'' So did Thomas." 

** What ! are you attempting to prove by such 
examples that I am a Christian V* 

" Not at all : I am only inquiring into the 
natare of your guilt ; and thus far I see no reason 
for despair." 

" I have hated God," — ^rejoined the self-con- 
demned, " and openly avowed my enmity in sight 
of his divine operations." 

*' Thus far your case is lamentable indeed ; but 
not hopeless still. Our hearts are naturally at 
enmity with God. And I do not see why the open 
avowal of this, drawn out by the sight of the law, 
into visible form, must necessarily and always con- 
stitute the guilt of which you accuse yourself." 
*' J feel that I am cut off from salvation." 
'' It is difficult to reason against your feelings : 
but they are no proof on the present subject. 
Let me inquire whether you desire the pardon of 
your sins?" 
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** Assuredly, if it were possible." 
*' Do you regret the conduct of which you 
accuse yourself?" 
'' Certainly/' 

*' Do you sincerely desire repentance.^' 
" I would give the world, if it were mine, to 
be able to do so." 

'' Then it is not possible that you have been 
guilty to an unpardonable extent: for these are 
characteristics of a state of mind faithless, but 
far from being desperate : and they come within 
the design of the gospel invitations." 

There was something simple and touching in 
this mode of ministering to a mind diseased ; and 
it produced an effect which, probably, no other 
process could have accomplished. Mr. L. did not 
long survive this interview. But his living and 
dying hours were those of a favoured Christian. 

It is, perhaps, hardly fair to speculate on con- 
tingencies in such a case as this. But, humanly 
speaking, had Mr. L. been removed from time, 
without such providential interference, it would 
have been with the melancholy conviction in his 
own, and other minds, that he had been guilty of 
this fearful evil. Yet, had he gone down without 
hope to the grave, final unbelief and impenitence 
would have been the ground of his condemnation, 
and not the guilt of the unpardonable sin. 
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Let me pray you^ my dear sir^ to dismiss this 
whole subject^ as one which^ at this time, is not 
your concern. There is enough before you to 
engross all your solicitude, without seeking sub- 
jects of unnecessary anxiety. 

Adieu! 

I am very truly, &c. 
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The disposition to cherish discouraging feelings. — Passages of 
scripture often wrongly interpreted, or misapplied. >- Expla- 
nations of several. — Luke xiii. 24.— Prov. i. 28. — Hebrews 
xii. 16, 17. — Hosea iv. 17. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

I WOULD not say that it is always perverseness 
in the disposition of the inquirer, which leads 
him to misapply the language of the scriptures ; 
though there might be some truth in a charge of 
this nature. The timidity which the importance 
of the subject may produce in his mind, will 
easily awaken suspicions against himself: and 
they may be brought into further activity by any 
thing which wears the semblance of discourage- 
ment. This is their natural effect upon a temper 
whose bias is sorrowful, and which is so much 
more readily attracted by difficulties than by the 
simplicity of the gospel : especially as such a 
mind is so prone to look for causes of perplexity out 
of itself, and to fancy their existence where there 
may be no reason for fear. An accusing con- 
science is not only distrustful, but is a skilful 
artificer of its own sorrow. 
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Some of the SGiiptunil passages which you have 
noted, are certainly adapted to awaken the incon- 
siderate, and to promote in us all a diligence to 
make oor calling and election sore. But not one 
of them was designed to thwart the purpose of 
the sincere inquirer, or to render more preca- 
rious the confidence which he is bound to repose 
in the Saviour. For proof of this position, let 
us examine some of those passages which are 
usually considered as discouraging. We will 
begin with that in the thirteenth chapter of 
Luke : '' Strive to enter in at the straight gate : 
for many, I say unto yon, will seek to enter in, 
and shall not be able." 

The difficulty which this text presents, arises 
from disconnecting it from the subsequent verse : 
and hence it is concluded, that not all who apply 
sincerely for salvation will be embraced in the 
number of the saved. According to this inter- 
pretation, the Redeemer's argument in favour of 
diligence, is drawn from the frequent failure of 
effort in the awakened sinner : a failure which is 
attributed to a defect in the manner of seeking, 
or to a want of lively earnestness and of perse- 
verance. 

Now, it is perfectly true that inactivity is 
wholly inconsistent with success ; that fundament- 
ally mistaken notions are equally so ; and that he 
who asks for pardon and mercy, without feeling 
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the importance of the boon which he solicits, 
will ask in vain. The word in this passage which 
we translate " strive," is a strong figure of speech, 
importing all that ardour and resolution which 
distinguished the successful antagonist on the 
arena, or the victorious soldier on the field of 
battle : and it intimates that the '^ straight gate" 
is surrounded by powerful foes, through whom he 
is to contend his way. It gives the reason of 
failure in many, who set out with apparent since- 
rity. But, while it does this, it prejudges no 
awakened and penitent sinner. 

Had the Saviour meant, that persons of the 
same degree of sincerity might fail or succeed ; 
and that the sovereignty of God, independently 
of the desires and exertions of the applicant, or 
of his faith or repentance, would decide the ques- 
tion of success ; this would have been not only 
inconsistent with scripture, not only discouraging 
in the extreme, but remote from our Lord's 
apparent design. He was not speaking of a 
change of heart, or the beginning of a new life. 
This had been his subject on a former occasion,* 
when the expression " straight gate " referred to 
the commencement of the Christian career. But 
that occasion is not to be confounded, either in 
its time or circumstances, with the present, in 

• Matt. vii. 18. 

h3 
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which the same term has reference to the end of. 
life, the entrance into heaven. 

The present passage alludes to a marriage 
festival, according to the splendid manner and 
numerous attendance by which it was distin- 
guished in eastern custom ; and during which the 
wicket, or narrow gate, alone was left open, that 
the crowd might not intrude, and that none bat 
invited or accepted guests might enter. In such 
ceremonies, after a given hour, the door was shut, 
and all ingress became impracticable. 

Observe, then, that there is nothing in this 
language of Jesus Christ, at all implying that 
any who come to him will be oast out. - But 
if a love of the world keep die sinner from 
cordially acquiescing in the method of grace, and 
be is rejected accordingly, the fault is entirely his 
own ; while the justice of God will be vindicated 
in bis condemnation at the last day ; alid that, 
too, although the excluded sinner may have Worn 
the badge of a profession, and enjoyed all the 
privileges of light and knowledge. 

That passage in Proverbs which you quote, 
" Then shall they call upon me, but I wilt not 
answer ; they shall seek me early, but they shall 
not find me,"^ is less disheartening than you 

♦ Prov. i. 28. 
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imagine. The whole sentence contains a solemn 
warning to those who are ayerse from the know- 
ledge of their natural condition, (the great mark 
of the unregenerate), and who practically despise 
the overtures of divine mercy : and even then the 
warning is taken from the final desolation of the 
impenitent, and not from God's manner of deal- 
ing in the pres^at world. The word " early," 
which obscures the sense, should be exchanged 
for '' earnestly/' a translation which conveys a 
more consistent sense, and is the accessory mean- 
ing of the Hebrew expression. 

Your next quotation deserves more particular 
notice ; not because it really contains any very se- 
rious difficulty in itself, but because the mischievous 
impressions which a misunderstanding of it has 
sometimes left, are deep and distressing. '' Lest 
there be any — ^profane person, as Esau, who for 
one morsel of meat sold his birth-right: for ye 
know how that, afterward, when he would have 
inherited the blessing, he was rejected; for he 
found no place of repentance, though he sought 
it carefully with tears."* 

There is something truly terrifying in the idea 
of a person deeply regretting his past misconduct, 
labouring to repent of the evil, but utterly unable 
to aflfect his mind with a proper sense of it : and 

♦Heb.xii. 16, IT. 
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the pictare is the more distressing^ when accom- 
panied with the opinion of having forfeited all 
hope of salvation for some petty present gain ; 
having bartered eternal life, for a momentary 
gpratifi'^ation, without the possibility of revoking 
the contract; and that, too, when the folly had 
been the impulse of passion ; or, still more excu- 
sably, occasioned by the cravings of hunger. It 
is this representation which often appears before 
the mind of the alarmed sinner, from the passage 
cited, and attaches an arbitrary precariousness to 
the salvation of the soul. And if, in addition to 
this, the providential dealings of God towards 
him, in times past, have been remarkable, a com- 
parison with the case of Esau is easily instituted, 
and the most poignant reflections are gathered 
from it. He can possibly recollect when he was 
penetrated with a feeling sense of his lost condi- 
tion ; when, for a season, the importance of reli- 
gion occupied and filled his thoughts. He can 
recollect, too, how he abandoned the inquiry 
under the influence of worldly considerationa ; or, 
it may have been, for some short-lived pleasure. — 
Desirous as he may now be to renew those impres- 
sions, he finds it not possible to recall the same 
feelings : and sensible of guilt and ill-desert, he 
bitterly laments his inability to reach a state of 
mind, which he considers irrecoverably lost. He 
fancies himself unable to '* find anyplace of repent- 
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ance^ though sought carefully with tears:" and 
he sees in Esau, an instance so closely resem- 
bling his own, that hope dies within him as he 
contemplates it ; and he believes the only alter- 
native now before him to be, either a return to 
the world, or a fruitless brooding over his lost 
condition. Sad choice of evils, each fatal to his 
eternal happiness ! 

That it is possible to '' seek a place of repen- 
tance carefully with tears," without being ever 
able to comply with the primary requisite to sal- 
vation, believing repentance or penitent faith,* 
supposes that irremediable state which distin- 
guishes none but the lost. Yet the apprehen- 
sion of such a state has more than once, to my 
own knowledge, been produced in the mind by 
the text we are now considering. Nor is it 
surprising that it should be so, when we consider 
the pointed and animated manner in which this 
language seems to describe the past and the pre- 
sent state of the backslider. 

The simple truth however is, that the verses 
before us have no relation whatever to the state 
of the inquirer. The apostle is addressing pro- 
fessed Christians ; and he presents an example of 
the danger of departing from the truth as it is in 

* See the late venerable and judicious Mr. Scott's ** Dis- 
course on Repentance ;" one of the cheapest and best human 
compositions ever given to the world. Ed. 
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Jesus, and of exchanging the high privileges of 
the faithful for any temporary advantages. A 
profane person is one who lightly esteems^ or 
despises, sacred things. Such was Esau. His 
birthright, which, according to the economy in 
which he lived, held peculiar religious honours, 
(not to mention its l^al claim to the larger por- 
tion of the inheritance,) he bartered for a brief 
present indulgence. No excuse could palliate 
this conduct : for it evidently implied contempt 
of a divinely conferred privilege. Now, of what 
was it that he repented? — Of his gross sin in the 
sight of God? Not at all. He regretted his 
folly : and sought '' a place of repentance," tit his 
father^ s mind ; that is, he endeavoured to procure 
a reversal of his father's decision respecting the 
blessing; and even that not immediately, but 
forty years after the transaction. Also, this re- 
gret was not only unavailing from the late hour 
in which it occurred, during the whole interval to 
which he had continued impenitent, and from the 
irrevocable investiture of the blessing in another, 
but in its very nature it was devoid of any moral 
value. All Esau's vehemency and tears arose 
from considerations completely selfish, and incon- 
sistent with sincere penitence of heart. He 
sought nothing from his offended God, and he 
retained a feeling of rancour towards his brother. 
Besides ; it was the pique of pride, the wounding 
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of ambition, under which he smarted. The object 
of his desire was no spiritual blessing, nothing 
religious ; it was to have the grant transferred to 
himself, *' Be Lord over thy brethren, and let thy 
mother's sons bow down to thee." Had he, 
from the heart, before Grod, sought repentance, 
and earnestly desired the special blessings of sal- 
vation, there was nothing that could have pre- 
vented his obtaining them. 

In all this you see no parallel to the case of 
the awakened sinner. The circumstances, the 
object sought, the kind of repentance desired, 
as the apostle applies them, give an admonition 
to the members of the visible church, by a very 
plain inference ; but they present no discourage- 
ment to the inquirer. The lesson which they 
furnish to sinners in general, is by analogy and 
inference ; the hazard of delay, or, the great im- 
portance of improving the present moment. 

Let me now say, that the uneasiness which you 
have entertained on this subject, should lead you 
to reflect on the duty of taking every passage of 
scripture in connexion with its broad and general 
truths. The word of God will illustrate, but 
never contradict, itself. A detached sentence 
may fill the heart with terror, when it never was 
intended to do so. But carry it to the light of 

some other truth, and you will see that there is 
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nothing to deter the returning sinner, but every 
thing to encourage him. 

You adduce the language of Jehovah by the 
prophet, ''Ephraim is joined to idols; let him 
alone r* as an evidence that some may be sen- 
tenced to a judicial exclusion from hope, not- 
withstanding any desire on their part to return to 
God. But surely, he who is '^joined to his 
idols," who is obstinately bent on pursuits and 
pleasures dishonourable to reason and religion, 
inimical to spirituality, and forbidden, directly or 
indirectly by God, can have no sincere desire for 
holy enjoyments. 

MoreoTor, if these words had been designed to 
indicate to the rebellious people, that their doom 
was now sealed, and that no further effort should 
be made for their good, the curse would have 
carried its own sign along with it, a cessation on 
the part of God to break in upon their insen- 
sibility. But the prophet continues to expostulate, 
with pathos and earnestness, '' O Israel, return 
unto the Lord thy God ; for thou hast fallen by 
thine iniquity. Take with you words, and return 
unto the Lord. Say unto him, Take away al] 
iniquity, and receive us graciously." f All this 
pleading is clearly inconsistent with the idea of a 
state of abandoned hopelessness. It announces 

• Hosea Iv. 17. t Chap. xiv. 1, 2« 
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the unretracted offer of pardon^ on condition of 
genuine repentance. The admonition in this pas- 
sage, then, was not intended to intimate that the 
doom of the people was sealed. Nor was it a 
prohibition to the ministers of the sanctuary from 
preaching to that rebellious race ; or they would 
have obeyed it. The whole history and the con- 
nexion of the text plainly shew that the sentence 
was a command to the people of Judah, to refrain 
from all unnecessary commerce with the ido- 
latrous nation of Ephraim : ** Let them alone. 
Though Israel sin, yet let not Judah offend." 
It implied the danger arising from evil commu- 
nication, and, particularly, communication with 
those guilty of so infectious a sin as that of ido- 
latry. It was the application of a maxim of 
daily use, and of the greatest importance. 

That God may, and sometimes does, judicially 
leave men to a perverse temper and a hardened 
mind, is a truth, which, awful as it is, cannot be 
denied. But the awakened sinner is in a situ- 
ation directly the reverse of this. His sense of 
danger is neither accidental nor nugatory. The 
Holy Spirit has appealed to him : and that appeal 
has aroused him. In doing this, it could not be 
the intention of the Creator to remind him of his 
doom, only with the view to leave him in his 
wretchedness. In a case of utter hopelessness, 
that deep slumber of all susceptibility, which is so 
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portentous to the observer, remains unnoted in 
the mind of the subject himself; while self-flat- 
tery , indifference, or infidelity, prevent any disco- 
very of his condition. 

This dreadful doom does not consist in the in- 
fliction of any positive evil on the part of God ; 
nor may it be in the withdrawing of the means of 
grace. For if the lost soul could, as I have else- 
where said, ascribe his perdition exclusively to 
an absolute divine determination, his sufferings 
would be mitigated, if not removed. But the 
very reverse of this, the consciousness of his per- 
sonal guilt, and exclusive blame, will be the keen 
aggravation of his endless wretchedness. 

The only proof that any one is in a hopeless 
condition^ consists in his perverse continuance in 
unbelief and impenitence. As long as he so 
remains, there is every reason for apprehension ; 
and the more so, in proportion to the length of 
the time and the extent of his privileges. Should 
he die in this state, we have the assurance of his 
ruin. But, the moment we have evidence of 
his awakening to a sense of sin and repenting 
of it, our grounds of alarm are removed : and he 
may be satisfied that God is fully as willing to 
accept of him as of any other sinner on earth. It 
is our duty to take warning from the fact that 
thousands die with a seared conscience, to whom 
during life every opportunity was offered. But if 
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it be our own earnest desire to escape such a doom 
as justice dispenses to them, and if we adopt the 
means for that end appointed by God, we may 
dismiss all fears of being included among their 
number : fully assured, as we should be, that the 
loss of the soul must be a fault of our own. 

Once more, my dear sir, let me beseech you to 
cease harassing yourself with imaginary difficul- 
ties. Say no more with the sorrowing women 
who were seeking their Lord, "Who shall roll 
us away the stone?" The stone is already gone. 
No impediment is in our way to salvation, but 
such as we place there ourselves. The fountain 
of mercy is unlocked; and the path to it is as 
open and plain as infinite love can make it. 

When you take up the holy volume, see that 
you do not render it " a snare and a tr^." Let 
no imputed inconsistency startle you: you may 
be assured that the discrepance is only in sem* 
blance. Remember that you are not called on to 
reconcile the Critical difficulties of scripture^ but 
to believe its sun-beam truths^ and comply with 
its divinely gracious i&vitations. Once admitted 
into your heart, th6 declcurations of heaven will 
reconcile themselves* ** Be not afraid, otdy be- 
lieve,*' is the language of the blessed Redeemer 
himself. 

I am yours, &c. 
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Perplexity in reading the word of God. — Complaint of the 
want of personal application. — Natural aversion from the 
Bible. — ^Mistaken expectations. — An impions practice. — 
Failare arising from listlessness in reading. — Want of consi- 
deration. • Forgetting that God is the Author. — Looking for 
an extraneous something. — How the Holy Spirit imparts the 
right meaning. — Duty of becoming familiar with the plan of 
salvation.— Caution relative to reading other books. — Con- 
cluding advice. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

One of your expressions merits particular no- 
tice : '' Although I am confident that the Bible is 
the word of God, and that it is the ordinary 
means, in his hands, of relieving the spiritual wants 
of his creatures, yet it appears not of the least 
avail to me. It meets none of my difficulties. It 
presents no personal application to my own mind. 
There is in it nothing that is suitable to my 
exigencies. I have thought a thousand times, that 
I should rejoice to see a plain delineation of my- 
self; something in a tangible form, to fix and rivet 
my attention. It is the reverse of all this that I 
complain of Every thing appears confused and 
indefinite, a>s it regards my own situation. In 
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some portions of this book I can discover beauties 
which my judgment approves ; and I can take some 
little interest in its historical records. But, al- 
though I task myself in hopes of some develope- 
ment, or some discovery not yet made, I shut it 
again and again, as much in the dark as ever J* 

Sad complaint of a soul distressed with a sense 
of its loneliness, and sighing for an object suited 
to its necessities ! How great is the disappoint- 
ment which it ifidicates ! To how many murmurs 
does it give rise ! How often does it create a 
wish that the bible were not what it is ! But 
where is the fault ? Certainly not in the divine 
book itself; but in the mind of the reader. In 
evidence of this, we might mention the different 
impressions which may be made on the same mind 
at different times, and under different circum- 
stances. The scriptures are not always the same 
to the Christian himself. In seasons of coldness 
their energy and interest are, in a great measure, 
lost. Conviction of their intrinsic value and indi- 
vidual reference will indeed continue : but it is 
conviction from past, not from present experience. 
Also in a mind destitute of any spiritual taste, 
the effect left by a perusal of the sacred pages 
may, and does, vary, both in degree and character. 
The same may be asserted of any piece of intelli- 
gence, which shall be of equal value to ten per- 
sons to whom it is communicated, and yet the 
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effect shall not be precisely the same upon any 
two of them. 

It must be admitted as a aiiiTersal truths that 
the natural understanding has no relish for the 
spiritualities of the gospel. A man of no ^iritual 
taste or sensibility may not only entertain some 
repugnance to its phraseology, or the singularity 
of its diction, (a fault, if it be one, which arose 
from the state of the age in which our translation 
was made, as well as {torn a subject without 
analogy,) but he may regard it as something so 
mystical in its character, and so different from his 
own ideas of religion, as to produce an aversion 
which he is little disposed to repress. Habit and 
education may, in certain cases, md to ^ certain 
degree, qualify this repugnance : and ^ sense of 
duty, or a negative kind of veneratioQ for what 
is divine, may carry the effect somewhat further. 
Yet, without an acquired taste for spiritual 
things, there can be. none of those peaceful feel- 
ings which are the legitimate fruits of the holy 
word in the renewed souL 

But, admitted as all this may be on the part of 
the inquirer, it furnishes no solution to his most 
pressing questions. ' If he cannot enter with all 
that freedom into the comforts of the gospel, so 
fully avowed by the growing Christian ; if there be 
no delight for him in pondering the testimonies of 
God; why does he not find something suited to 
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his own case^ in a revelation expressly intended 
to be universal, something adapted to relieve an 
anxiety which its own truths have occasioned V 
Perhaps the following remarks may furnish an 
answer to the question. The convicted sinner is 
usually disposed, on his first alarm, to resort to 
the bible for light and relief; and he is right in 
doing so. But he is not unapt to open its pages 
with expectations which can never be justified by 
success. He looks for*some instantaneous opera- 
tion upon his mind, perceptible in itself and 
miraculous in its nature. He has, perhaps, 
heard of the wonderful influence thus produced 
upon others, and he readily anticipates the same 
on his own behalf. Something is immediately to 
occur worthy of the power of the divine word. 
Some energetic passage is to carry its force, at 
once, to the heart, with light and life. He reads. 
No such result ensues. And the disappointment 
changes the attitude of his thoughts, and the 
nature of his impressions. 

Now the cause of this disappointmast is 
obvious. His mind had been occupied with 
fanciful expectations, and the proper bearing of 
the truths which he read was suffered to escape 
it. A miraculous energy was anticipated from 
language, without its reaching him by the ordinary 
channel of reflection and comparison. This is a 
perversion of the design of the scriptures : and it 
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was no wonder that it was productive of no bene- 
fit to the heart or to the mind. Whatever extra- 
ordinary events of this kind may have occurred in 
the lives of others, {and not a few of them have 
been the offspring of a heated ini agination,) 
they should never form the object of our own 
expectations. The dealings of the Holy Spirit 
are not likely to be inconsistent with what is 
suited to the state and faculties of man as an 
intelligent and intellectifal creature. Depend 
upon it, any expectation of miraculous iufluence, 
as the ground of consolation or as the rule of 
practice, is indicative of some radical defect. Here 
the hope is not placed upon any thing in the word 
of God itself, but, virtually, on the expected 
influence, whatever it may be. This is a regard 
to neitber reason nor revelation ; but it may be 
the effect of that superstition to which a weak 
mind is ever prone ; and from which an intellect 
of even greater strength is not always exempted, 
And if there be any thing, above all others, moat 
adapted to promote an unhallowed enthusiasm, il 
is this expectation. 

I have known others who looked for no miracu- 
lous effect on their feelings, and yet who stretched 
their expectations to a point even more absurd 
and injuriou9. These persons, in the midst of 
distressing fears, have resolved to dismiss their 
apprehensions, or to change them into despair, 
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by an appeal to which they were confident of an 
answer. For this purpose they have resolved, 
that, on opening the bible, the first passage should 
be taken as the answer fnMn God respecting 
their future fate. An instance is now presented 
to my own recollection of this baneful trifling 
with the hidden things of God. 

It was that of a female, who had suffered a 
morbidness of feeling to weaken both her sense 
of duty and her judgment. In an unhappy mo- 
ment, she had resolved to take the first verse 
which met her eye as her answer from heayen. 
The experiment failed ; for the verse was a por- 
tion of genealogy. The ne^t trial presented a 
sentence quite as incapable of leading to any 
decision. The thitA produced a word of reproof 
to the impenitent sinner. This was deemed 
conclusive. The former failures were considered 
as an indication of a reluctance on the part of 
her Maker to disclose her fate ; and this idea 
strengthened the conviction that a final answer 
had been given* The shock, which succeeded 
this supposed discovery, was followed by a gra- 
dual and growing indifference to the concerns of 
her soul. Happily, after some years, these serious 
impressions returned ; and the subject of them is 
now, we have reason to believe, an eminent 
Christian. But to this day she does not cease to 
lament the presumption which so long kept her 

I 
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back from the Redeemer ; nor does she ever 
mention the transition without emotion, in recol- 
lecting the awful danger to which it exposed her, 
and the criminal unbelief and presumption in 
which it originated. 

The impiety and absurdity of such a practice 
will plainly appear, when we recollect how diame- 
trically it is opposed to the prescribed toill of God, 
to whom alone secret things belong. We have 
no right to seek for supernatural evidence of our 
condition. This is to be ascertained only by the 
real character of the heart and the life. Any 
supposed satisfaction which can ever be obtained 
in this forbidden way, will usually be unaccompa- 
nied with a single mark of grace. The heart will 
continue unaffected ; and the disposition and 
temper will undergo no favourable change. All 
the gratitude which may arise in the bosom is the 
product of a selfish feeling; and will be in no 
wise connected with a love to the true character 
of God. The proper source of our comfort should 
be found in the fitness of the word to our wants, 
and not in the particular state of our minds. 

A third reason, why the bible continues a sealed 
book in the hands of many, is to be found in the 
listlessness with which they turn over its pages. 
We should imagine that one, who is deeply 
impressed with a sense of his danger, would exert 
all his powers to obtain the real and genuine mean- 
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ing of what he believes to be the will of his 6od.^ 
Such, however, is not the fact. The very unea- 
siuess or distress, which drove him to seek a 
remedy in the scriptures, frequently diverts his 
attention from them. His thoughts are con- 
fused. Or, if they are concentrated on any point, 
it is that of his own particular situation. It is 
thus he reads chapter after chapter, hardly know- 
ing the nature of the subject before him : and 
when the task is, for a season, relinquished, not 
a trace is left in the memory. There is a strong^ 
temptation to such abstraction of mind ; not only 
when we resort to the word of God for relief 
under temporal affliction, at which time the sub- 
ject of our sorrow often usurps the place in our 
reflections which the remedy should take, but 
even when apprehensions of danger to our souls 
have induced us to apply to the bible. Against 
this evil I would seriously caution you. The 
consequences which result at the time are not all 
that ensue. This inattention repeated, easily grows 
into a habit ; and thus, without being sensible of 
it, the inquirer nullifies one of the very means of 
grace. Have you never detected yourself in this 
default? Have you not sometimes closed this 
life-giving volume, without being able to recollect 
a single perfect idea which it might have con- 
veyed to your understanding ? 

Another reason, why all expectation from the 

i2 
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mend record £nb tke iatfonr, consists in the 
fiBp^tifiire oAm attendaat €B his sitnatioii; espe- 
cially where the mtand teoqienuBent is ardent 
aad lai i gain e, I refer to the practice of tmniing 
ei^ierly ad hastily fireia one passs^ to another, 
or horn one part of the Tolame to another, 
without waitii^ to canrass the meaning^ of any. 
I do not mean here, as in a former case, that the 
object looked for is that iriiich shall produce a 
saddoi and miracnloos effect. The reader, in 
this Distance, is rather in porsidt of something 
descriptiTe of his presoit peculiar feelings ; and 
yet he does not wait long «M>ngh to ponder on 
9DJ thing, so as to ascertain its meetness to his 
condition. He may not, as in the case first men- 
tioned, expect a wonder to be wrought by an 
expression found at random, and made instru- 
mental of comfort to him, foreign from its original 
design, or not, as may be : but he expects that 
whateyer is adapted to the condition of his mind, 
will appear so at a glance. 

That some parts of the bU>le are not fitted to 
meet his cares is very certain ; for relief to the 
mourner, or instruction to the conyicted, was but 
one of the great ends for which it was intended 
by its Diyine Author. But it is equally certain 
that no part can efiect the purpose desired, ordi- 
narily, without serious thought on the part of the 
reader. Surely the man who is credibly informed 
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that a certam document contains a clause which 
materially affects his own interest, will weigh 
well each clause as he reads it. His attention 
will be arrested by every part which is not 
obviously distinct from his own concerns. How 
much rather should the awakened sinner examine 
the purport of the sacred pages, with the deepest 
reflection and the utmost care ! 

Others, again, miss their aim by forgetting the 
nature and character of the sacred book, even 
while engaged in its perusal. This may be of 
serious consequence; and must necessarily retard 
the end they have in view. 

Never cease to remember, my dear sir, that 
the instruction you are receiving as you study the 
bible, is directly from God himself; from Him 
who is able to make it effectual to your salvation. 
It is a solemn thought, which should occur to 
every reader, that it is Jehovah that speaks. The 
more deeply we can impress this upon our minds, 
while we hold the volume before us, the more 
confident may we be of success in our inquiry. 
Indeed it is from a sense of this, that we should 
hope to derive the virtues of the divine word. 
An infidel of my acquaintance, in looking over 
the pages of the bible, attempted to keep in mind 
the supposition that the Creator was its author, 
merely with a design to discover the effect it 
might produce on his understanding. Now, as it 
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is sometimes possible for a lively fancy to pro- 
duce, for a moment, the effects of tmth itself, it 
was so here. Under the idea of divine authority, 
this reader saw something admirably adapted 
to the relation which man, as a dependent crea- 
ture, sustains towards his Creator. Conviction of 
his own danger, and, subsequently, the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, succeeded what was intended to 
have been a mere experiment on the imagination. 

You, my dear friend, need no proof that the 
bible is of divine authority. Yet it is very possi- 
ble for you to keep this essential truth too far 
from your sight, and thus to lose the benefits 
which it is adapted to convey. 

One more error worthy of notice, is that of 
looking for a meaning in the word of God which 
it was never designed to give : an expectation of 
a. hidden something, to be brought to light by the 
Holy Spirit, through the medium of the divine 
language : or, in other words, of a certain addi- 
tional quality to be communicated, by that power- 
ful agent, to what the inquirer is reading. I have 
known persons to wait for this without taking 
any pains to comprehend what they were perus- 
ing. An erroneous apprehension of this kind 
may be an effectual preventive to success. " The 
office of the Holy Spirit," to use the words of 
another, " is not to make known to us any truths 
which are not already contained in the bible ; but 
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to make clear to our understaDdings the traths 
which are contained in it. He opens our under- 
standings to understand the scriptures. The word 
of God is the instrument by which the Spirit work- 
eth. He does not tell us any thing that is out of 
the record ; but all that is within it he sends home 
with clearness and effect upon the mind. He 
does not make us wise aboye that which is writ- 
ten, but he makes us wise up to that which is 
written. When a telescope is directed to some 
distant landscape, it enables us to see what we 
could not otherwise have seen ; but it does not 
enable us to see any thing which has not a real 
existence in the prospect before us." 

As to the question, " whether in the act of 
teaching us the meaning of the scriptures, the 
Spirit imparts the necessary information by a 
direct communication to our minds," let me an- 
swer you in the language of an elegant writer of 
the present day : " A man that is born blind, if 
placed in the centre of the most attractive scenery 
that nature ever exhibited, can see no objects. 
There are the objects ; there is also the medium 
of vision. If it should please the Almighty to 
open his eyes, he will first discern them indis- 
tinctly, afterwards more clearly ; and when more 
accustomed to the exercise of his newly-acquired 
faculty of sight, he will be able to trace their 
forms, to distinguish their colours, and to make a 
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correct calculation of their relative distances. 
He will, when his eyes are open» see no object 
which did not exist when he was blind ; and when 
he does see them, it will .be tlurough the medium 
of his wm eye, though for the capacity of vision 
he 13 indebted to a supernatural cause. So in 
reference .to the Spirit of 6od« He gives to us 
the power of spiritual discernment, but th^^ power 
is exerted through the medium of aur .&wn judg- 
ment'^* The Spirit opened the eyes of the apos- 
tles to see clearly the meaning, of their ascended 
Master's instructions ; man^ of which they had 
forgotten ; and .of none of which they had pos- 
sessed a right understanding bdTore. It is in the 
same manner that he operates in the present day : 
and until he do so,, the gospel will be, as it re- 
spects our.main object, a dead letter to the most 
gifted of mai^ind. 

Such are some of the cfiuses of an utter failure, 
in many instances^ in the attempt to find relief in 
the word of God. Where any of these exist, 
such a failure should as certainly be expected as 
any effect is looked for from its proper cause. It 
is hence that we sometimes hear the awakened 
sinner declaring that his difficulties, instead of 
being remoyed, are multiplied ; his anxiety, 
instead of being gratified in its demands, is baf- 

* Spidt and Manners of the Age. 
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fled. This is distressing in the extreme. But he 
should not have forgotten that, while the illumi>- 
nation of the Holy Spirit is necessary to a saving 
understanding of the scriptures, the reader is 
bound to use all the means of acquiring that 
light ; and to avoid every thing that could possibly 
impede it. 

When I say that it is the inquirer's duty to 
use all means of acquiring spiritual light, I refer 
not only to the exercise of prayer, which should 
accompany all his own exertions, but to the duty 
of making himself conversant with the plan of sal- 
vation. That God may, and sometimes does bless 
his holy word, without clear and discriminating 
views on this subject, especially where there is no 
opportunity of acquiring them, is very certain. 
But, for the most part, it will be found that the 
divine assistaince is furnished in proportion to our 
own active and sincere desires ; and to our efforts 
to obtain distinct apprehensions of the truth as it 
is in Christ. "Where these are wanting, the hope 
of acceptance and pardon, even though obtained, 
with all the comfort which attends it, is not only 
liable to fluctuations, but is even uncertain in its 
tenure. Trifling changes in outward circum- 
stances, or in the animal spirits, may bring back 
a despondency which the prayer of faith had 
dissipated, unless the object of that faith be kept 
before the mind ; an end which we can always 

i3 
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accomplish the more readily as our yiews are 
more intelligent. It was a good remark of an 
eminent Christian on his death-bed» that the 
calm and quiet of mind which he had so much 
enjoyed during life, arose, '* not so much from a 
greater measure of grace than other Christians 
had, or from an immediate witnessing of the 
Spirit ; but because he had a more clear under- 
standing of the coYenant of grace than many 
others ; having studied and preached it so many 
years."* 

During a period of anxiety, when the word of 
God seems to afford no consolation to the inquirer, 
there is a strong temptation to rove abroad in 
search of something to meet difficulties and feel- 
ings, which are not then met by the sacred 
volume. It is indeed true that many excellent 
works of pious divines may assist him in part of 
his perplexities. But I have sometimes had rea- 
son to fear that an undue dependence on these 
had impeded the progress of the reader. I have 
said an undue dependence; for there is always 
some hazard of this, when the language of holy 
writ has discouraged his efforts to understand its 
meaning. Guard against this temptation. Re- 
member that all, in these works, which could be 
of value in your own case, is derived from the 

* Brooks's Cabinet, p. 113. 
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bible itself. And whatever blessing may rest 
upon a prayerful perusal of them, is from the fact 
that they are a species of ministration of the 
word. This is the fountain-head, from which all 
else are but so many streams^ liable to a greater 
or less degree of impurity, as they pass through 
distant grounds. 

And now, my friend, before I close this letter, 
I cannot forbear expressing a fear that the re- 
marks I have made may lead to an error in prac- 
tice ; and thus, by detaining you from the great 
end in view, defeat my own purpose. Let me 
beseech you, then, not to wait for any given de- 
gree of knowledge before you discharge the pri- 
mary duty of making an unreserved surrender of 
yourself to Christ. Clear and full perceptions of 
divine truth are indeed necessary to evangelical 
and substantial peace. But you know enough to 
understand that God demands your whole heart 
at once. While you withhold this, all else is a 
fruitless form. Renounce, then, yourself, and all 
that is of human expectation : and while you do 
so, be it your prayer, ** Enlighten thou mine eyes 
that I may behold the wonderful things contained 
in thy law !" 

Very truly. 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER IX. 

The folly of expendiug time in attempting to reconcile difficult 
pasiages.— The doty of diligence in examining the proper 
application of the truth.— The question, '^ What part of the 
bible shall I read ?"— Quotations.— Application of a parable. 
— A personal appeal to Christ directed in scripture. — Con- 
clusio^f 

MY DEAR SIR, 

In order to o|)tam a right understanding of the 
word of Gpdy it is by no means necessary that 
you should engage your mind in endeavouring to 
elucidate it$ difficult passages, or to reconcile its 
i^parent contradictions. This would be an em- 
ployment very distinct fi:ojn ypur present purpose ; 
and not unlikely to thro^ hinderancea in your way. 
The mind of that xolw has a strong bias to scep- 
tici^qa, who insists on hsLy'mg every difficulty 
satisfactorily explained^ befpre he will apply the 
sacred truth3 to hipiself. There is very little 
sincerity in his desires for spiritual peace, and no 
very deep sense of either his guilt or his danger. 
Thousands are partakers of the heavenly blessings 
who are far from being versed in these matters, 
and have very little curiosity about them. The 
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convinced sinner has not time for such an occu- 
pation ; and if he had, its influence is unsalutary. 
He whose peace is made with his God, might 
indeed employ a portion of his leisure in such a 
pursuit ; but even then, the engagement should be 
secondary to the study of practical and spiritual 
truths, or the plan of salvation as unfolded in the 
gospel. But, until that great end is completed, 
it is a wide departure from the line of duty to 
exercise our diligence in any thing not closely 
connected with matters of the heart. You know 
that it is very possible to engross our attention 
with portions of the bible which may have no 
tendency to furnish spiritual light, and which can 
in no way illustrate the important question before 
us. True Conviction of sin, and evangelical 
repentance, arise from another quarter. I should 
entertain as much hope, and indeed more, in the 
attempt to convince an infidel by the simplest 
truths of the gospel, than by the best chain of 
reasoning, to establish its authenticity : for even 
the highest success in such an efibrt may bring 
him very little nearer to its saving doctrines. I 
am equally sure, too, that the most complete 
success of the inquirer, in his attempt to reconcile 
the difficult passages of the bible, whatever self- 
complacency or pleasure may follow, will end in 
little or no mora] good upon his mind. In the 
meantime this .diversion of his thoughts from the 
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grand object of inquiry, is attended with a chill- 
ing and deleterious influence on his affections: 
and thus is the sacred book rendered an instru- 
ment, not of deepening his impressions, but of 
erasing them altogether. 

The following direction may be of importance. 
Whenever, in the course of reading a practical or 
spiritual part of the bible, you discover any thing 
which appears to convey an imperfect meaning, 
or presents no defined idea to your mind, ponder 
it well. Do not suffer it to escape your recollec- 
tion without extracting something from it. 
Never discard, as too abstruse, what on a little 
reflection may appear rich in meaning. It is 
attention to such a rule as this, which comprises 
a profitable reading of the word. A single sen- 
tence made the subject of deep thought, and 
rendered part of the materials of prayer, is worth 
whole chapters of that more general attention, 
which we commonly give to other books. 

All opposition, or repugnance, which the in- 
quirer may feel to the language or ideas of scrip- 
ture, should constrain him to greater importunity 
in prayer; as it proves, more fully, his need of 
divine assistance. Depend upon it, there is no- 
thing in the whole progress of the awakened 
sinner's experience, which is not adapted, if he 
fairly consider it, to teach him the evils of his 
unrenewed state, and the duty of his entire de- 
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pendence on God. Instead, then, of dishearten- 
ing him in his pursuit, all the difiScuIties he may 
find, ought, by demonstrating to him the necessity 
of a radical change, to conduct him to that 
acceptable frame of mind, with which he cannot 
approach a throne of grace in vain. But of this, 
more hereafter. 

The question which you ask — " What part of 
the sacred volume do you recommend to my par- 
ticular attention?" is one which is very often 
proposed ; and occurs very naturally to the mind 
of an inquirer who is eager to reach some defined 
point, on which he desires to reflect with fixedness 
of thought. But it is a question not easily an- 
swered. Nor am I by any means sure that a 
particular direction is always advisable. The 
great variety of cases which are presented by the 
tempers and circumstances of difibrent persons, 
would render any minute direction inexpedient. 
The best general advice which could be given, 
would perhaps, be, to become familiar with those 
portions which describe the sinfulness of our 
nature ; the character of the Being with whom we 
have to do ; and the way of pardon and reconci- 
liation. Convinced as the inquirer may be of his 
depravity and guilt, he cannot be too sensible of 
it, as the ground of his condemnation. A just 
knowledge of the divine character will deepen 
this impression, and give it a definite form. 
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While, at the same time, a distinct compreheDsion 
of the way of salvation, as it is revealed in the 
cross of Christ, is indispensable to produce that 
hnmble and penitent frame of mind, without 
which there can be no true submission, and until 
we have attained which all our cares will be 
unavailing. 

In regard to the natural state of man, let me 
request you to examine, and apply, with care, the 
following passages, in connexion with those which 
are parallel. It is of little consequence that I 
have not disposed them in order ; but it is of vast 
importance that here, and in all other instances 
of examining divine truth, you lay aside every 
preconceived notion of your own ; and exercise all 
the candour which a subject of eternal life and 
death demands at your hands. 

** The imagination of man's heart is evil from 
his youth. Who can bring a clean thing out of 
an unclean ? Not one. What is man that he should 
be clean; and he which is born of a woman that 
he should be righteous ? The Lord looked down 
from heaven upon the children of men, to see if 
there were any that did understand and seek God. 
They are all gone aside, they are altogether be- 
come filthy; there is none that doeth good, no, not 
one. Corrupt are they, and have done abomina- 
ble iniquity. This is an evil among all things 
that are done under the sun, that there is one 
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event unto all : yea, also the heart of the sons of 
men is full of evil, and madness is in their heart 
while they live, and after that they go to the 
dead. Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in 
sin did my mother conceive me. For there is not 
a just man upon earth, that doeth good and sin- 
neth not. Because sentence against an evil work 
is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of 
the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil; 
Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned. Among whom 
also we all had our conversation in times past, in 
the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the 
flesh and of the miiid ; and were by nature the 
children of wrath even as others. The whole 
world lieth in wickedness. The world hateth me^ 
because I testify of it that the works of it are 
evil. The carnal mind is enmity against God; 
for it is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be. The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God : for they are fool- 
ishness unto him : neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned."* 

On the fulness of pardon through the Redeemer, 

* Gen. ym. 21. Job. xiv. 4. xv. 14—16. Ps. xiv. 1—3. liii. 
1 — 3. Eccles. ix.3. Ps. li.5. Eccles. vii. 20. viii. 11. Rom. 
i. 21, 23, 27, 29. v. 8, 10, 12. £ph. ii. 1—3. 1 John v. 19. 
John yu. 7. Rom. viii. 7. 1 Cor. ii. 14. Eph. iv. 17, 18. 
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meditate upon the following : ** He was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our ini- 
quities: the chastisement of our peace was upon 
him ; and with his stripes we are healed. All we 
like sheep have gone astray: we have turned every 
one to his own way ; and the Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all. In that day there shall 
be a fountain opened, to the house of David and 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and for 
uncleanness. Be it known unto you, therefore, 
men and brethren, that through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins. In 
whom we have redemption through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his 
grace. Who gave himself for our sins, that he 
might deliver us from this present evil world, 
according to the will of God and our Father. 
This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accept- 
ation, that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners. For I delivered unto you, first of 
all, that which I also received, how that Christ 
died for our sins according to the scriptures. So 
Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ; 
and unto them that look for him shall he appear 
the second time. For, by one offering, he hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified. If 
we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness : and ye know that he was mani- 
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fested to take away our sins. Who his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree, that we, 
being dead to sins should live unto righteous- 
ness."* 

Yet that all this may be of no avail to us with- 
out divine aid, .is fully affirmed : '' Man's goings 
are of the Lord ; how can a man then understand 
his own way? Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin or the leopard his spots? Then may ye also 
do good that are accustomed to do evil. All 
things are delivered unto me of my Father : and 
no man knoweth the Son but the Father ; neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him. A 
man can receive nothing, except it be given him 
from heaven. No man can come unto me except 
the Father, which hath sent me, draw him. Not 
that we are sufficient of ourselves to think any 
thing as of ourselves ; but our sufficiency is of 
God. For by grace are ye saved through faith, 
and that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God.f 

But that God willeth the salvation of the sin- 
ner, and tendereth his own blessing to the sincere 
penitent, is obvious from the following testimo- 



• Is. lUi. 6, 6. Zech. xiii. 1. Acts xiii. 88. Eph. i. 7. 
Gal. i. 4. ITim. i. 16. 1 Cor.xv. 3. Heb. i. 3. ix. 28. x. 14. 
1 John i. 7 — 9. iii. 6. 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

t Prov. XX. 24. Jer. xiii. 23. Matt. xi. 27. John iii. 27. 
yi.44,65. John xv. 4, 5. yiii.43. 2 Cor. iii. 5. £ph.ii.8. 
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Hies : ** Turn ye at my reproof; behold, I will pour 
oat my Spirit apon you, I will make known my 
words anto yon. I have not spoken in secret, in 
a dark place of the earth : I said not unto the 
seed of Jacob, Seek ye me in vain. Liook unto 
me and be ye sayed, all the ends pf the earth ; for 
I am Crod, and there is none else. Incline yom* 
ear and come unto me ; hear and your soul shall 
live. Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
call ye upon him while he is near. Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts ; and let him return unto the Lord, and 
he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, for 
he will abundantly pardon. As I live, saith the 
Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live. Turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways ; 
for why will ye die ? For I have no pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God. 
Wherefore turn yourselves, and live ye. 
Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, but in me is 
thy help. Turn ye to the strong hold, ye prison- 
ers of hope : even to-day do I declare that I wiH 
render double unto thee. Blessed are they which 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled. I am not come to call the righte- 
ous, but sinners, to repentance. Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
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learn of me; for I am meek and lowiy in heart : 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls: for my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light. For the 
Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost. If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink. For this is good and accept- 
able in the sight of God our Saviour ; who will 
have all men to be saved, and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth. Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock : if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me. I will give unto 
him that is athirst of the fountain of the water of 
life freely. And the Spirit and the bride say. 
Come, and let him that heareth say. Come ; and 
let him that is athirst, come : and whosoever will, 
let him take the water of life freely."* 

That God sincerely and justly charges their 
failure upon sinners themselves, is the current 
testimony of scripture: ''Repent and turn your- 
selves from all your transgressions; so iniquity 
shall not be your ruin. Cast away from you 
all your transgressions, whereby ye have trans- 
gressed, and make yon a new heart and a 
new spirit: for why will ye die? He sent 
forth his servants to call them that were bidden 

• Prov. i. 23. Is. xlv. 19, 22. Iv. 1—3, 6, T. Ez. xxxiii. 11. 
xviii. 32. Hos. xiii. 9. Zech. ix. 12. Matt. v. 6. ix. 12, 18. 
xi. 28, 30. Luke xix. 10. John vii. 37, 88. 1 Tim. i. 16. ii. 
3, 4. Rev. iii. 18,20. xxi. 6. xxii. 17. 
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to the wedding : and they would not come. This 
is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil. Ye will not come 
unto me, that ye may have life."* 

To all this, and the parallel passages, let me 
add the suggestion, that it would be well to study, 
attentively, each of the particulars in the parable 
of the prodigal son. I have already had occasion 
to advert to this, by way of illustration. But it 
furnishes so rich and profitable a subject for 
serious thought, such prominent points of self- 
examination, and so fine an insight into the relative 
attitudes of the penitent and his God, that I cannot 
omit recommending it to your particular notice. 

The subject of the story was a wanderer far 
from his father. He was destitute of every thing 
that could satisfy the cravings of an immortal 
spirit. What a lively description of the natural 
man ! His efforts to obtain food were vain. And 
how fruitless are the best devices to satisfy 
the longings of the soul ! " No man gave unto 
him." Who can relieve him? All trust in an 
arm of flesh must end in disappointment. Nei- 
ther his own works, nor sympathy, nor pity, are 
found to avail him. " He canie to himself" What 
a discovery he made of his forlorn condition ! 

* Ezekiel xvlii. 30, 31. Matt. xxii. 3. xxiii. 37. John lii. 19. 
?iil. 46, 46. V. 40. 
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What a sensation of solitariness and abandon- 
ment, is that which now occupies the bosom of 
the dependent creature ! He is alone. ' Help and 
hope are far from him. There is not within the 
compass of language a more emphatic sentence 
than this — " he came to himself, ^^ What a host 
of reflections does it bring to the mind ! The 
past, the present, and even the future — how they 
unite in carrying their gatherings of sorrow toge- 
ther ! And what a flood of light do they pour 
into the dark chambers of that self to which he 
came ! Here is reason, most abundant, for all 
that loathing of his condition which ensues in the 
mind of the sinner, under conviction of sin. And 
then the sense of shame in remaining from his 
father's house — his personal ingratitude — his 
abuse of mercies — his base prostitution of the 
means of grace — how admirably are all these 
reflections adapted to sink him in the dust ! It is 
in this state of distress, that he recals to mind the 
ability of his neglected parent to relieve him ; and 
he sees the fitness of the cheering invitations of 
the gospel to his own condition. Instead of being 
exalted by the thought that all may yet be well 
with him, or elated in dwelling on the tendered 
kindness of his parent, the very thought of paren- 
tal favour sinks him lower; the legitimate efiect, 
on a generous mind, of kindness from the injured 
party. In this humility he would be fed as a 
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servant ; he would take the lowest condition ; he 
aspires to nothing of self-exaltation. An active 
resolution succeeds these reflections, ** I will arise, 
and go to my father" He does not lie still and 
bemoan his condition. He does not wait for 
future facilities. A sense of starvation will not 
permit the sufferer to speculate on frivolous mat- 
ters. Nor does he inquire into any of the details 
which are unessential to his purpose. " He arose'* 
" A great toay off^ he was seen — met — greeted — 
and embraced. There is something affecting, too, 
in the simple statement of the interview. To the 
humble and heartfelt confession of the son, the 
father gives no other answer than that of an order 
to clothe the tattered youth with a garment of 
honour, and to prepare a festival of rejoicing for 
his famishing child. And then how the feelings 
of the parties act on each other ! The sense of 
shame and guilt, and the humility of the sod, 
awaken the pity of a compassionate parent : and 
the tenderness of the father increases the self-con- 
demnation of his offspring. Was ever description 
more true to nature i 

One consideration we should never forget ; for 
a recollection of it will prevent that confusion 
respecting the use of the promises, which is so 
very general : I mean that every promise, or invi- 
tation, is given through the Saviour ; not merely 
that all salvation is the purchase of his blood, but 
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that, in the view of the promises themselves, our 
eye is to be directed to him, and our application 
to be made personaUy to himself. His own lan- 
guage is, '' Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and / will give you rest. Him 
that cometh tomel will in no wise cast out." 

After all, my dear sir, it is in comparing the 
words of scripture with our own condition, that 
we use the proper means of rendering it of avail 
to ourselves. It is in the unison of the divine 
language with our own state of mind, that any 
positive effect is produced upon us. As a gene- 
ral rule, therefore, the proper method of studying 
the word of God implies a deep self-examination, 
at the same time: without which, whatever the 
Holy Spirit is able to effect, independent of direct 
means, we ought not to look for benefit to our- 
selves. 

And, now, while I commend you to the good 
word of God, and to a prayerful examination of 
its suitableness to your own case, may it indeed 
dwell in yon richly in all wisdom ! May its hal- 
lowed truths be carried home with power to your 
heart, and bring to light within you the day 
spring from on high ! 

Yburs very truly, 
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On right desires. — The young man in the gospel. — A com- 
plaint of the inquirer. — Chie of the marks of right deares. 
— A misinterpretation of Romans ix. S. — Right desires not a 
mere fear of hell.— The breathings of an awakened sioner.— 
Reformation of life connected with sincerity ;->and the spi- 
lit of forgiveness on our own part. — Right desires not capri- 
cious. — Trials from a disposition to dictate to G^od ; — and 
from wicked thoughts. — A recommendation. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

There is no inconsistency in sayiDg that the 
sinner is directed to come to Christ without delay, 
and yet that, if his desires he of an unsuitable 
character, all application will be vain. The 
invitations of the gospel extend to all, whether 
they are accepted or not : and the command unto 
all men is, to repent and to close with the terms 
of salvation. Even he whose care and labour are 
expended in search of earthly happiness is not 
excluded from that general invitation. But then 
the tender of pardon and grace, as its language 
always clearly implies, requires the relinquish- 
ment of one pursuit, and the sincere engagement 
in another. It declares the inadequacy of worldly 
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pleasures to the demands of the soul ; and pro- 
poses a higher source of happiness. Now the 
only question is, whether the object held out by 
the gospel does indeed meet the consent and wish 
of the sinner. If it do so, no impediment, unless 
it be one of error in views, can remain in the 
way. 

This is the sum of the whole matter before us. 
It is spiritual life and peace which are offered. 
If they be acceptable to the sinner, then all is 
well. But where the taste and affections cling to 
the world, or where an attempt is made to com- 
promise between God and mammon, the object 
desired is not the peace of the Redeemer, or the 
enjoyment of spiritual life, but something of a 
carnal and selfish nature. 

Such was the instance of the young man in the 
gospel. He had heard of. the tender of salvation 
through Jesus Christ, and he came eagerly to 
inquire, " What shall I do?" From childhood 
he had paid deference to the moral law ; and the 
command to an external obedsenoe here seemcxl 
no way inconsistent with a spirit of worldliness. 
But when he ascertained that the means of hi- 
dulging in such a spirit were to be relinquished 
on the very entrance into a heavenly life, be 
sorrowed at the sight of the unwelcome alterna- 
tive, and went away more hopeless than he 6axQ/^. 
He certainly desired salvation ; bat his heart 

k2 
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was set upon the world. CommuDion with God, 
or the spiritual pleasures of the Christian, were 
not ''in all his thoughts." The sacrifice which 
he was required to make would have been of do 
moment to one whose soul panted for the enjoy- 
ment of a holy intercourse with God ; for a com- 
mon desire in behalf of the two things is contra- 
dictory in its nature. It is plain> then, that he 
understood nothing of the character of the object 
about which he was inquiring. Eternal life must 
beg^ with spiritual dispositions; and for these 
he had no wish. 

Now let me apply this case. The man who seeks 
for salvation may have an eye only to the future 
blessedness of the Christian : if so, he does not 
distinctly see what it is he professes to be seek- 
ing ; or else he would discover within himself a 
repugnance to the very boon he solicits. He may 
be willing, on deliberation, to sacrifice his pro- 
' perty rather than lose his soul ; and he would 
certainly be so to save his life. But the pleasures 
of divine grace are not attractive to his moral 
appetite. Nor has he any present sincere wish 
that they should be so. 

There is not a more common complaint, on the 
part of a certain class of awakened sinners, than 
the following: " My failure, after all my efibrts 
to obtain peace with Christ, leads me to fear that 
my desires are, in some respects, spurious; wrong 
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in their character ; and therefore inconsistent with 
the will of God." And in answer to this, I have 
more than once known a still greater confusion 
created by metaphysical distinctions relative to 
the operations of the will ; or by directions which 
occupy the attention with needless subtleties. 
Erroneous or unacceptable desires are only incli- 
nations towards something else than the grace of 
Grod : and such is, more or less, the substance 
of all our mistakes on this subject. 

A successful desire will he attended with a wil- 
lingness to relinquish all things, in order to attain 
the great end in view. At the present day, we 
are not likely to be required to give up our whole 
^ property, or to forfeit our reputation, as a test of 
our sincerity. But we shall always be required 
to lend the whole weight of the influence of both, 
to the cause of the Redeemer. If it be not com- 
manded that we abandon the ordinary comforts 
or enjoyments of life, it is enjoined that we enter 
into none of those which are inconsistent with a 
demeanour of piety, or which would cool our 
affections, or unfit us for devotional duties : or, 
in other words, that whatever will interfere with 
attainments in grace, or holiness, should be relin- 
quished. In this requisition there is nothing but 
what is consistent with our own happiness, and 
with the very end we profess to have in view. 
I am aware that far-stretched suppositions have 
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aometimes been formed on thb subject, as tests of 
the disinterestedness and snbmission of the in- 
quirer. Some have affirmed that, in order to 
obtain the divine favour we should so c<mipletely 
surrender our hearts and will to God, and so 
disinterestedly refer to his honour, as to be willing, 
if it would promote his glory, to endure the loss 
of the soul. This extravagant notion is not 
founded on mistaken ideas of love to Grod alone ; 
but has been supported by a misinterpretation of 
the passage you have quoted, in which the apostle 
is supposed to proffer the relinquishm^it of his 
own salvation for the greater glory to God in the 
salvatiou of many.* But I see nothing in this 
passage to countenance such an idea. The fol- 
lowing paraphrase, by a judicious expounder of 
scripture, comes much nearer to the meaning of 
St. Paul: *' For methinks I could even wish that 
as Christ subjected himself to the curse, that he 
might deliver us from it, so I myself likewise 
were made anathema after the example of Christ; 
like him exposed to all the execrations of an 
enraged people, and even to the infamous and 
accursed death of crucifixion itself, for the sake 
of my brethren and kinsmen according to the 
flesh, that they might thereby be delivered from 
the guilt they have brought upon their own 
heads."t The apostle could never have intend^ 
* Rom. ix. S. t Doddridge, m /«c. 
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to say that he was willing to lie under the eternal 
wrath of God for any consideration of possible 
good that might accrue from the doom. Such a 
supposition implies a palpable contradiction: it 
declares that so great was his love of God^ that, 
if it would promote his honour, he was willing to 
be doomed to hate him for ever ! 

We have no right to indulge in such paradox- 
ical fancies: and it is visionary to try our sin- 
cerity by questions which the scriptures have 
never presented to our notice. Moreover, to 
require evidence from ourselves of the strongest 
love to our Creator, as a prelude to giving our- 
selves up to him, is to require that we become 
sincere Christians, or that we be already what it 
is supposed we are seeking to be. 

Besides, we may deceive ourselves by a very 
natural error here. God demands that we forego 
all that is earthly, or that we render all things 
subservient to our spiritual interest. In view of 
this requirement, and under an affecting sense of 
his danger, the awakened sinner may easily say, 
'* I would give up all for Christ," while, at the 
same time, he may be insensible that he is mak- 
ing a self-righteous and self-dependent tender, 
a barter of one thing for another : and connected 
with this, he may feel as if he had a right of 
purchase to the gift which he asks. The effort 
which is visible in such an offer, renders it per- 
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fectly plain that pardon could avail him ver; 
little; for his heart is still set on the things he 
professes to relinquish. Now, although the inri- 
tations of the gospel are so uniyersaly the pro- 
mises of God are made only in behalf of a certain 
state of mind, to which their fitness is expressed 
by their own terms ; the hungry, the thirsty, the 
poor in spirit, those who truly feel their guilt, 
inexcusableness, and just condemnation. In order 
to ascertain our sincerity, it is hence that oor 
questions should arise, respecting the nature of 
our desires. 

A mere wish to escape the sufferings of hell 
makes but a small part of the desires of the true 
penitent: and, though there are very different de- 
grees of such feeling in different cases, I have 
sometimes known those to whom it' hardly occur- 
red as a perceptible part of their solicitude. The 
scriptural descriptions of hell are well suited to 
produce alarm. They do so by an appeal to oor 
natural desire of self-preservation. But then the 
directions, to flee from the wrath to come, are 
only one of the uses of the law to lead us to 
Christ. While they fix our attention on the 
penalty of neglect, they should induce us to 
study earnestly the way of salvation ; a serious 
comparison of which with our true condition, 
cannot but impress us with a deeper sense of our 
wants. ** The devils believe and tremble." They 
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believe in that eternal justice of which they 
are righteously yictims. The impenitent sin- 
ner, too, when he feels himself a dying man, 
would willingly flee from the wrath to come. 
But neither of these has any sincere inclination to 
holiness. 

It is thus with the spurious desires of many, 
who have no wish for present purity of heart, or 
none for its own sake ; but who, on the contrary, 
admit the necessity of a change to spirituality 
of mind, with a very deep-seated reluctance, and 
only as the less of two evils. 

Further : sincere desires may be connected with 
somewhat obscure views of the loveliness of hea- 
venly grace. The Inquirer may utter the breath- 
ings of his heart in such language as the fol- 
lowing; " I see not only the danger, but the 
emptiness of a worldly portion. I have not tasted 
of the excellency of a divine life ; but I can form 
some vague idea of its value, and its suitableness 
to a state of glory. I can discover nothing in 
myself that encourages hope, but every thing that 
nourishes despair. I can exclaim, with Peter, 
/ To whom shall I go, thou hast the words of 
eternal life.' Yet I am sensible that I do not 
love God. O that I did ! How contemptible is 
every thing compared with the love which is due 
to him !" 

And can you say this ? Do you earnestly wish 

K 3 
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to know tbe whole truth as it is ? In aH this 
have yo« said> " I desire to desire aright ; I 
believe^ help my unbelief i" 

Sincerity, as was before intimated, is insepara- 
ble from an effort, on our own part, to reform oor 
disposition and life. Every temper that is op- 
posed to a holy life ; every unhallowed practice, 
great or little^ will be freely relinquished. The right 
eye is to be plucked out, or the right hand is to be 
cut off; and the executioners of the sentence are 
to be ourselves. We are not to wait in the hope 
that another and more gentle hand will relieve 
us, without an exertion on our own part. 

There is one thing here which is too frequently 
overlooked. The feelings of prejudice or dislike, 
which we may have entertained against any one, 
even with a belief in their justice, or a vetalia* 
tory disposition under a sense of wrong received^ 
must be extinguished. All possible pains must 
be taken to destroy whatever is inconsistent with 
Christ-like and self-denying benevolence. Before 
we bring our gift to the altar, we are not only to 
repair wrongs committed by ourselves, but we are 
to fix and cherish a conciliatory temper with 
regard to others. This is a point of far more 
extensive application than may be generally imar 
^ined:. I have see^ those whose sense of injury 
received, or whose personal wound of pride^ kept 
open as it was by embittered recoUections, de- 
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taincd them, (while> under the power of a eriminal 
self-ignorance, they knew it not,) from the g^eat 
object of their pursuit. They have expressed a 
willingness to forgive, but not to forget ; and they 
did not reflect that the temper which lies at 
the bottom of this disposition is that of a haughty 
bearing, utterly unsuited to the state of a sup- 
pliant for mercy. " Forgive, as I forgive,'* is 
the tenor of acceptable prayer. But this petition 
utters not only a desire that our sins may not be 
set to our account, but that, according to the 
divine blessing, they may be "covered over,'* 
remembered no more. How suitable to the state 
of some inquirers is the consideration of this part 
of the Lord's prayer ! How fitting to a mind 
that would be prepared to love Him, whose par- 
don is sought, by a meekness and gentleness of 
disposition! And how well is it adapted to deve- 
lepe the symptoms of a perverse temper, where 
they have taken their secret, and perhaps unsus- 
pected seat ! 

Acceptable desires will possess permanency. It 
is permanency that most distinguishes ^rtnct^/e. 
Fitful wishes can produce no real good, and they 
designate an important defect somewhere. I do 
not mean that the strength or intensity of desire 
can continue exactly the same at all times« This 
is incompatible with our mutable and depraved 
nature, even in the highest state of restoring* 
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grace that is compatible with our earthly pil- 
grimage. But the prevalent leaning of the mind 
will be to the grand concern before the Inquirer. 
His thoughts may be diverted from it by transient 
occurrences ; but they will still sustain an unfixed 
character, like the shaken magnetic needle, 
until they are sufiered to return to the direction 
in which alone they can rest. It is this perma- 
nency which gives the inquirer an opportunity of 
turning every thing to account, in the ordinary 
occurrences of life. His bias of thought enables 
him to derive some incentive to perseverance 
from every thing with which he is concerned; 
while it assists him to gather from the same, a 
deeper insight into his own natural character. 

I have tried to impress upon your mind, on a 
former occasion, that the whole difficulty on the 
part of the sinner may be resolved into his unwil- 
lingness to take God upon his own terms. And 
it is not difficult to prove, that all the interval, 
between first impressions and the peace which 
flows from reconciliation by Christ, is occupied in a 
manner that clearly testifies to the truth of this 
position. Is it not a melancholy fact, that all 
this time is occupied in controversy with God ? 
" Whosoever will, let him come," is the language 
of holy. writ. The reason why the word of God 
does not take up the particular trials of the 
sinner, and present to our notice the minute 
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experience of distinct cases, which you seem to 
think so necessary, is, that, as all obstructions are 
referrible to some fault in the sinner himself, they 
are sufficiently shewn in the broad statement 
of his own reluctance to be saved yVom sin, or 
in that of the deceitfulness and treachery of the 
human heart. Of the danger accruing from these, 
the word of truth warns us as distinctly as pos- 
sible. It would hardly be important, then, to 
extend those details. Whenever the experience 
of a change in the heart of the sinner is marked 
and distinct, he is usually able to date it from the 
time in which he felt able to relinquish all hold 
on himself or the world. Then he can most 
clearly discover, that all his previous detention 
from hope was caused by a defect here. 

I must again entreat you to think no more of 
the trials and disappointments which seem to 
accompany your exertions. You ought to ascer- 
tain their true meaning, and to see in them an 
additional reason for an immediate and unquali- 
fied surrender to Jesus Christ. In that blessed 
event, you will find that they have been over- 
ruled, as instruments of conferring on you a 
greater knowledge of yourself and of God. 

The idea that so many evil thoughts come into 
your mind is indeed very painful. But these 
do not necessarily prove your desires to be false 
and unacceptable. The best of Christians mourn 
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OTer tUs koMitialiitg fact. B«t you are to diseri* 
ainate betveen tempting thongiits to which your 
iacUiiatioii assents, and those winch arise in op- 
poaition to yoor will, and which, with earnest 
prayer, yon endeavour to repress. Should you 
ever have reason to indulge the hope of the 
Christian, you will not cease to lament the feel- 
ings of your depravity. And now, while the 
great issue is pending, you are not to expect that 
Satan will relinquish his hold without a vigorous 
effort to retain you. The rejoicing of heaven 
over a renewed soul Is answered by the malignant 
groans of hell at the loss of a victim. Reply to 
every discouraging suggestion of the adversary, 
bv the word of God. So did the Redeemer 
himself. Whenever those discouragements are 
suggested by the scriptures, recollect that it is by 
detached and mutilated sentences. It was so, 
too, in the temptation of Christ.* Abide by his 
example in every such trial. 

I conclude this letter by remarking that a 
serious inquirer, who was much tried by evil 

* In this instance, the quotation of Satan, *^ He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee," is imperfect. It wants the 
adjunct, '* in all thy ways :** that is, in the ways of one " dwel- 
ling in the secret place of the Most High." Hb shall indeed 
be kept <' in all his ways," for these imply a cordial obedience 
to the will of Jehofah : departing from which, with any hope of 
safety, wonld be tempting God. 
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thoughts^ once told me that he never failed in 
his efforts to discard them, when he carefully 
pondered over the fifty-first Psalm. There is, 
indeed, much in it to occupy your reflections, in 
the most beneficial manner, and to adopt as the 
most appropriate materials for prayer before Him 
who pities and will heal the broken heart. 

Farewell, 

Yours, as ever, &c. 
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LETTER XI. 

Difficulties in prayer. — Canses.- Mistake respecting the Da- 
tare of prayer. — Confusion in the mind of the Inquirer.— 
False anticipations in prayer.— Perplexity from our igno- 
rance of the Person addressed. — Birectiona in prayer. — The 
duty of describing personal trials. — Habit of attention. — Re- 
medy for wandering thoughts.— Application of special pro- 
mises. — Scriptural examples. — Seasons for prayer.— Ejacn- 
latory desires. — Forms of prayer. --Does God ever withhold 
his grace, for a season, to try the sinner? — ^This query 
examined. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

You are right when you say, that '^ no class 
of difficulties seems more serious to the Inquirer 
than those relating to the duty of prayer." Easy 
as it may have appeared to him, formerly, to oflfer 
a petition to the throne of grace, his disappoint- 
ment now is frequently equal to that which he 
experiences in reading the scriptures. The dis- 
covery which he may make, in his first attempt 
to pray, is mortifying and distressing: and it 
ought also to be humbling. He sees that the 
utterance of a form of words, and the posture of 
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supplication, on which before he would have de- 
pended, are a very different thing from the 
awakened exercise of heart before the mercy-seat. 
He looks back with astonishment to those un- 
meaning acts of outward devotion, with which he 
had once satisfied his conscience, and for which 
lie expected, in return, the favour of God. He 
sees, that there was something wanting of which 
he had not thought ; and which he now labours to 
obtain. Perhaps there is no discovery more strik- 
ing, to the mind of the awakened sinner, than 
this : and certainly none is more alarming to his 
fears. All the general directions which he re- 
ceives, on this subject, appear either inapplicable 
to his case, or wholly impracticable. In a strait 
of this kind, advice is often thrown away, al- 
though given by the lips of prudence and piety. 
All representations of divine mercy are ineffec- 
tual. To others, he conceives, they may be suit- 
able ; but not to himself. He apprehends himself 
utterly incompetent to express any thing but 
empty sounds, which reach no further than the 
atmosphere above him. Let us endeavour to 
account for this. 

One of the first causes is a mistake respecting 
the nature of prayer. So confident was he in 
the mercy of God, that he believed any applica- 
tion for it would be infallibly successful. To the 
bare expressions of prayer he had attributed fi 
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sovereign influence ; without any reference to tke 
state of the petitioner's hearty or to a sense of 
his personal wants. He makes the experiment in 
the first hour of his alarm : and he ends it, as 
might have been expected, with a sense of disap- 
pointment. Now, the whole reason of this failure 
may be summed up in a single word, ignorance: 
ignorance of what he was doing, of the character 
of his God, or of the nature of the object desired. 
Had this man duly reflected on these things, the 
tenor of his prayer would have been very difierent 
from what it was. Instead of asking for an un- 
defined something, instead of looking for what he 
did not understand, he would have seen the 
necessity of praying, '' Enlighten thou mine 
eyes !'' He would have seen the importance of 
giving himself up, at once, to the holy and sove- 
reign God, as awfully ignorant as well as helpless. 
He would have seen, too, the duty of approaching 
the great Arbiter of his fate, with a very diffe- 
rent idea of his attributes and government. 

Never let us, my dear sir, venture on the 
solemn act of addressing Deity, without pausing 
to inquire of ourselves, what we are about to do. 
Reflection and self-extuminatitm should always 
precede the exercise of prayer: not on our own 
account alone, but likewise on that of Him who 
demands the homage of both the understanding 
and the heart. 
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Another cause of failure consists in the con- 
fusion of thought, which usually accompanies the 
anxiety of the awakened sinner. This painful 
agitation and conflict of the passions often in- 
disposes the mind to any direct exertion. This is 
a natural effect of powerful or unexpected grief, 
in even temporal circumstances ; and I have 
adverted to it in a former letter. The feelings 
may so completely overcome the judgment, as to 
prevent any proper application of the faculty of 
thought. In this state of distress we hear the 
distressed soul exclaim, '* Oy I cannot prayT 
He makes the effort again and again ; but only to 
relinquish it as hopeless, after each instance of 
trial. 

This is sometimes an awful condition of mind. 
The moral darkness within, whi^h the sufferer 
vainly attempts to dissipate, is as it were in con- 
trast with the light of the natural world around 
him ; and it seems to tell fearfully to his soul. The 
tumult in his bosom, that breaks out into the loud 
sigh, or the heaving and reluctant groan, that 
interrupts the stillness of his place of retirement ; 
and the silence which succeeds it, and seems to per- 
vade the universe of his being, as if to intimate a 
negative to any hopes of relief ; all are portentous 
to an alarmed imagination. An undefined but 
horrible sensation of vacancy attends the excla- 
mation, " I am lost !" Attempts to force the way 
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through this darkness and despair, half frantic 
and impulsive as they are, senre only to render 
the sense of wretchedness more complete, and 
the conviction of hopelessness more decided. This 
case is not quite an extreme one, and different 
degrees of approach to it you have often noticed 
in biographical sketches. The great perplexity 
here consists in the inability to give vent to the 
pent-up feeling 

" If I could only pray — If I could give utter- 
ance to thought — or if I could be sensible that 
my broken cry is heard — either of these would 
relieve me of at least part of the weight which 
I am doomed to sustain !" Here the spirit is 
wounded by an unseen hand, and yet knows not 
where nor how. The exclamation, " Help, Lord, 
or T perish !" is made with entire distrust. Con- 
sideration or reflection are afar off; or they have 
no certain object. 

Yet, even in this case, we should direct the 
Inquirer to prayer. But it would be with the 
same advice given in the last instance : let him 
think what he is to pray for. Let him remember 
that the mere burst of passion is, not infrequently, 
the indulgence of a selfish feeling, encouraged in 
order to excite compassion or sympathy ; and 
exceedingly apt to produce that sensation of self- 
complacency, which is not easily accounted for, 
but which hides or palliates the deformity of 
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guilt : and this may be, while the sinoer is iosen- 
sible of the effect on himself. 

God, my dear sir, is not the author of con- 
fusion. We are not to attribute such effects 
as these to him, and then ask his relief without 
knowing what we require. But we are graciously 
•encouraged to take our very cares on this subject 
to the mercy seat : and say in the language of one 
of old, " I am full of confusion ; therefore see 
thou mine affliction !'' 

It is not necessary, however, to suppose so 
gpreat a chaos of mind as this confusion implies, 
in order to insure the same failure. There may 
be conviction of sin, and sense of want ; some 
vague notion of a distant Saviour ; and yet the 
sensation, if £ may so express myself, of a void 
space, wherever the thoughts roam in search of 
a resting-place. This may be, sometimes, the 
experience of the Christian himself; when some 
secret sin, or some lurking habit of evil, has 
corroded his peace, and created a solitude of 
feeling, and a dejection of spirit; when, until 
the latent cause is brought to view, he roams 
abroad, like the dove of Noah, seeking in vain 
for a congenial element^ or for a place of known 
and safe repose. What energy of meaning, 
what full utterance of feeling, is conveyed in the 
words of the patriarch, " O, that I knew where 
I might find him ; that I might come even to his 
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seat ! I would order my cause before him, and 
fill my mouth with arguments. I would knoi 
the words which he would answer me, and under- 
stand what he would say unto me !"* 

Another cause of failure consists in a faUe an- 
ticipation of the kind of answer to he given by the 
hearer of prayer. The transport of joy, the 
delightful feeling of a holy confidence, the assur- 
ance of pardon, the plain proof of heavenly com- 
munion, or the sudden removal of anxiety; 
these, or some of them, are generally the objects 
of sanguine expectation in the ardent mind. 
Even he who is near to the kingdom of heaveD, ' 
may detain himself from all that he is seeking, 
while he perversely insists on eertain results in 
certain prescribed forms. The answer to prayer 
may be of a very different character from these 
presumings. An exact compliance with our own 
wishes, might be inconsistent with 9^r real good. 
PauFs thrice uttered petition obtained an answer 
extremely different from his expectations: bat 
then that answer subserved a purpose .equally 
good with the one which he had sought, or indeed 
far better : and thus it will often be. Instead of 
conscious peace and the enjoyment of pardon, a 
deeper sense of sin may ensue in the bosom of the 
penitent. Instead of participation in the plea- 

* Job xziii. S — 5. 
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sures of communion with 6od> the only evidence 
of acceptance may be latent in those fervent 
aspirations of soal> which perhaps indicate a 
change unknown to himself. 

I admit, with you, that one who has never 
hitherto exercised any earnestness in the act of 
prayer, and who for the first time attempts that 
duty with seriousness, may feel at a loss respect- 
ing the personal object of his address. Accus- 
tomed to things of sense as he has been, he may 
find a difficulty in addressing a Being spiritual 
and invisible ; of whom he attempts in vain to 
form some idea, while yet he conceives that a just 
oonception of that Being, as a person, is indis- 
pensable to a right direction of the mind. Hence 
it is not uncommon to call in the aid of imagina- 
tion, in order to figure a material appearance for 
Him to whom the prayer is to be preferred. The 
flitting imd varying representation, which this 
faculty presents, increases the disorder which al- 
ready reigns within the soul. Nor would it be 
extraordinary, in such a dilemma, if we were to find 
ourselves engaged in the double exertion,of sustain- 
ing the imagination in its unhallowed work, and 
at die same time exploring our wants and de- 
sires. I have sometimes heard the inquirer, 
asking in unaffected distress, '' In what form he 
is to conceive of God, and how he is to bring 
within the range of his mental vision, the Being 
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whom he wishes to address." This complaint is 
not, however, one which, for the most part, is 
openly made. It more usually belongs to the 
hidden perplexities of the Inquirer. 

But all the difficulty arises from the state of 
the petitioner's mind. If the sense of his wants 
were less vague, and if the specific design of his 
prayer were rendered distinct by a particular 
knowledge of those wants, he would see no reason 
for this complaint. It is not any sensible appear- 
ance of his Maker, that he should call to his aid 
(nor are we at liberty to indulge such fantasies); 
but it is a consciousness of the unhallowed con- 
dition of our hearts, and our extreme necessities, 
which he ought to cherish. Only this can form 
a prayer of faith and feeling. 

That sense of distance^ too, between himself 
and his Creator, of which the Inquirer so often 
speaks, is to be removed by a better knowledge 
of his own heart. It is this alone, bitter and 
painful as it may be, which will produce the op- 
posite sensation of the unspeakably awful, yet 
soul-sustaining nearness of the Deity to us. Yon 
observe an illustration of this remark in any inr 
stance of strong remorse. In that, the sufferer 
makes a very difi^erent complaint. He is con- 
scious that the all-seeing eye of his Maker is 
upon him, and feels as if the spaoe were infinitely 
narrow between him and his Judge. 
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No difficulty ought to arise in our minds from 
our notions of the Trinity. The scriptures have 
very distinctly made it our duty, in our private 
devotions, to address ourselves to Jesus Christ ; 
and this, as I have before said, was a direction of 
his own. We approach to him, as our Mediator 
and Advocate. Thus there is no higher act of 
faith to which a believer can be called, than that 
of committing his departing soul to the care of his 
God. The dying language of the first Christian 
martyr was, " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit !"* 

Let me subjoin a few reflections respecting the 
exercise of prayer, which may possibly be of 
some assistance in that important duty. 

Endeavour to describe your personal trials and 
perplexities when you come to a throne of grace. 
This practice, with that of confessing our sins, 
at the same time, recommended as it is by the 
examples of the saints, and enjoined by the word 
of God, has many advantages which may not, at 
first, occur to the mind of the Inquirer. It is 
true, indeed, that our Creator knows the extent 
and aggravations of our guilt, and the nature of 
our wants ; but he requires us to know them like- 
wise. He is not ignorant of our necessities ; but 
he would see us sensible of them ourselves. Now, 

* Some judicious remarks on this subject may be found in 
'' Owen's Cases of Conscience." Discourse V. vol. xvi. of his 
Works. Mr. RnsseU's edition. 
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the detail of these presupposes us to have exa- 
mined our hearts, and to have formed at least 
some acquaintance with them : and this very act 
of narrating is well adapted to produce that hu« 
mility of mind and sense of dependence, without 
which we shall certainly plead in vain. The very 
recounting of our personal trials and difficulties 
brings us almost certainly nearer to Him to whom 
they are thus told ; and it is eminently suited to 
promote our faith and confidence in him. Yon 
have sometimes observed how clearly this is illus- 
trated in some cases of temporal suffering. The 
man who sits down to write an account of his 
distresses to one from whom relief is possible, is 
not only led to a more penetrating discovery of 
his Situation, and becomes more affected by it, bat 
his expectation of sympathy and hope of success 
are greatly strengthened. The directions of scrip- 
ture are, therefore, founded in wisdom, and 
admirably fitted to our nature, when they bid us 
present all our cares, and spread all our wants, 
before a compassionate Saviour. 

Endeavour to keep your attention as fixed as 
possible, while engaged in this exercise. There 
is no fault into which we more easily fall than a 
wandering of thought. Apart from the sinfulness 
of this (for, indulged, it is a fearful sign of 
hypocrisy), it is likely to be followed by the most 
dangerous consequences to wxT«ftlve«. Wander- 
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iog thought in devotion, of all other sins, most 
easily becones a habit, by a partial indulgence ; 
and it most unconsciously steals upon us. A sin- 
gle instance of this extends itself to our next 
effort : and the petitioner may find the unhappy 
propensity almost beyond the reach of his arrest. 
The best remedy, perhaps, for so insidious an evil, 
is that of uttering our thoughts aloud. The 
small degree of exertion which this requires, is 
well suited to the exigency of the case. It en- 
forces attention; and prevents that distraction 
which external objects so readily produce in the 
mind. It does more. It makes an impression 
which may be long durable. A judicious friend 
who complained much of this temptation, in sea- 
sons set apart for meditation, has since observed 
that he never failed to find *' thinking aloud" an 
effectual means of preventing his being drawn 
aside from the subject of his refiections. 

Apply special promises to special cases in 
prayer. I have already hinted the importance 
of turning the precepts of God into prayer ; and 
the duty of applying to ourselves whatever scrip- 
tural passages meet our condition. We should 
do the same with the promises of the divine 
word. There is something exceedingly encourag- 
ing in presenting the very words of Him who can 
aid us, at the throne of grace ; and so far as they 
suit our condition, we are warranted iu dom^^ic^. 

l2 
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There seems a special hope of a blessing in the 
very reflection, that the same Spirit which indited 
the language of holy writ, is said to assist the 
earnest and sincere petitioner.'*^ You will no 
doubt recollect how common was the practice 
which I am commending among '' good men of 
old.'' Jacob urged, for an important purpose, 
that Jehovah had bidden him leave his country, 
and kindred, and had given him assurance of 
security.f Solomon presented the promise which 
had been made to his father David.j; Jehoshaphat 
named that which had been given to Solomon,|| 
Daniel reads the pledge to Jeremiah, and then 
applies it in his prayer.§ The apostle Paul em- 
braces the promise which had been given to Joshua 
so long before, and makes it the ground of an 
unshaken confidence in his own day.^ And Simeon 
expired in the very arms of a gracious promise, 
with the breathings of prayer.** What encou- 
ragement have we, then, in the reflection, that 
the special ground of an answer to prayer lies in 
the performance of promises. The faithfulness 
of God is our surety. 

Regard proper seasons of prayer. I do not 
mean, simply, that stated periods should be set 
apart for this purpose. It would always be well 

* Rom. viii. 26. t Gen. xxxii. 9. X\ Kings viii. 24. 

||2Chron.xx. 8. §Dan.ix.2,3. f Heb. xiii. 5^ 6. 

*• Luke ii. 29. 
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to form and sustain a habit of this kind ; the 
violation of which, especially where it is not 
necessary, has certainly an unhappy effect on our 
subsequent devotions. But there are seasons 
when the heart of the Inquirer, to use a strong 
figure, is full; when his feelings are more tender, 
his desires more strong ; and his sense both of his 
wants, and the nearness of his God, is more dis- 
tinct. These golden hours should never be suf- 
fered to pass unimproved. They are signals for 
prayer : and its utterance would usually be more 
free, and its pleas more urgent, than at our 
ordinary and fixed periods. T doubt whether 
there ever was a sincere Inquirer, who was not 
sensible of this difference in the state of his 
feelings. The same susceptibility, which exposes 
him to changes, from trifles inimical to serious 
thought, prepares him for impressions of a dif- 
ferent nature from more favourable incidents. A 
passing word, or a petty circumstance which had 
no direct reference to his state of mind, may 
sometimes produce a more powerful effect, in 
softening and subduing the heart, than hours of 
sober reflection. 

I am aware, that it may not always be conve- 
nient to retire, for the immediate improvement of 
such effects. But we ought to sacrifice a less 
advantage for a greater ; and endeavour to im- 
prove, as fully as possible, what may really be 
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the operation of the Holy Ghost upon the rnind^ 
Yet^ if this should be impracticable, let ejacula- 
tory prayer supply the place of more regular 
devotions. It is a delightful reflection that God 
is with us every where ; and is every where ready 
to listen to the cry of the sincere penitent. Some 
of the most effectual prayers recorded in the 
bible, are of the ejaculatory character. The Sa- 
viour himself, to whom we offer our desires, has 
set us an eminent example. Nor indeed do I 
believe, if it were right to institute the compa- 
rison, that the observance of set seasons for 
devotion so completely evinces a proper frame of 
mind, all important as it is, as an habitual readi- 
ness and disposition to earnest ejaculatory prayer. 
Here, too, the secular avocations of life can 
create no serious interruption. The heart may 
hold sweet and solemn converse with God, in the 
midst of the bustle and distractions of the world. 
With respect to forms of prayer, they may 
sometimes be necessary ; but I fear it is the plea 
of indolence, or ignorance, or diffidence, that is 
frequently preferred in their behalf. I have al- 
ways thought them unfavourable to the great 
interest of the inquirer. It would hardly be 
practicable for any man to form a prayer pre- 
cisely suited to the state and exigencies of an- 
other. Any such attempt would be defective in 
those particulars which most nearly concern our 
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private experience, and the description of which 
would require an intimate knowledge of our own 
case. The expressions, confessions, and terms of 
prayers composed by other persons, are of neces- 
sity general ; and they seldom reach far into the 
heart. Independently of this, they too often create 
a wrong leaning of the mind ; while they form a 
marked contrast to that freshness of desire which 
springs warm from the bosom. I have said " a 
wrong leaning ;" for aU subjects of prayer do not 
closely fit the case of the inquirer ; and where 
they do not, they tend to increase his confusion 
and perplexity, however well indited they may 
be. This indeed is an effect which he very 
frequently discovers in the devotions of the sanc- 
tuary. The utter impossibility of suiting any 
public leading in prayer to the wants of all, and 
the duty of each presenting his own case, seems 
to have been referred to by Solomon at the 
dedication of the temple: "What prayer and 
supplication soever be made by any man, or by all 
thy people Israel, which shall know every man the 
plague of his own heart, and spread forth his 
hands towards this house; then hear thou in 
heaven thy dwelling place, and forgive and do, 
and give to every man according to his ways, 
whose heart thou knowest ; for thou, even thou 
only, knowest the hearts of all the children of 
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AdTantageoQs as these set compositioiis may be 
in certain instances, for public worship (and even 
then they require frequent alterations to suit them 
to the circumstances of the time and the age), 
they are not adapted to the priyate use of the 
awakened sinner. Besides, the very attempt to 
express our own personal wants, not only assists 
a clear insight into ourselves, and thus constitutes 
one of the means of promoting the great end in 
yiew ; but it adds intensity to the sense of want 
and the feelings of desire, and leaves an impres- 
sion likely to be abiding and salutary. 

It does more: if the directions which J have 
already given be followed, the practice of extem- 
poraneous prayer will lead us to cultivate a 
familiar acquaintance with the word of God. 
Habituate yourself, then, to the use of your own 
language. However feeble and incoherent you 
may deem it, the Great Hearer of prayer will 
never reject it on account of its verbal imper- 
fections. 

You ask, whether God ever withholds his grace 
from the Inquirer in order to try him further ^ 
after he is already endued with a penitent and 
humble frame of feeling ?^^ The whole tenor of 
my letters is against the affirmative of this ques- 
tion. But it deserves more explicit notice. 

I have more than once known persons in deep 
distress, advised to persevere under the idea that 
the Dispenser of pardon may be putting their 
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patience to a test ; or, in other words, waiting 
until they acquire this yirtue, as a preliminary to 
the reward of acceptance. This is very injudi- 
cions and unscriptural. Instead of proving an 
incentive to perseverance, as it is intended to be, 
it is discouraging in the extreme. The anrege- 
nerate sinner can achieve nothing to entitle him 
to favour : and there is no intermediate state, in 
which he can ever be supposed, between ruin and 
grace. Nor can any withholding, on the part of 
God, when the sinner approaches aright, detain 
him in the former of these conditions. If it were 
otherwise, and we were allowed a supposition on 
this subject, then the death of the sinner, in that 
intermediate state, would leave the fault of his 
final rejection from heaven at the door of the 
Author of his being. 

The examples which you have quoted, in the 
Syrophenician woman, the importunate widow, 
and the neighbour soliciting bread, were never 
designed to encourage such a conclusion; nor 
have they any reference whatever to the case. 
The trials which God may suffer his people to 
undergo, while he supports them at the same 
time, and improves some grace within them to 
their ultimate good, is no indication that he ever 
would stand back, a single moment, from the 
penitent sinner. To require immediate and un- 
conditional submission on our own part; and to 

l3 
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tender the promises in return, and then delay 
their fulfilment ; has never been the manner of the 
Divine dealing. The prayer of the true penitent 
is answered at once» although it may not be in a 
way perceptible to himself, nor with the inmie- 
diate consequences to his own mind, which he 
had fondly anticipated. We must learn to dis- 
tinguish between the manner and the thing; 
between an utter refusal and the mode of confer- 
ring the boon. £ should not hesitate to say to 
any complainer on this subject, that either his 
prayer was already answered, or the fault was 
entirely his own. We cannot escape this infer- 
ence, if we consider the Creator as consistent 
with himself. I cannot, therefore, restrain an 
expression of regret when I read a contrary senti- 
ment, in works expressly designed to relieve or 
assist the Inquirer. The question seems to be so 
clearly and unequivocally settled in the word of 
God, that it is a matter of surprise how it should 
involve a doubt in any other mind, than one 
harassed by its fears, and confused by its per- 
plexities. 

Adieu, dear sir. May the spirit of prayer 
richly abound in you ; and in its exercise may 
you realize the full assurance of grace, mercy, 
and peace ! 

Truly yours, &c. 
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A commou error adverted to again. — An evil from theological 
distinctionA. — Different kinds of repentance. — ^The scriptu- 
ral distinction.— Sorrow does not constitute repentance. — 
The perversion of selfish sorrow to a false hope — Examples. — 
The error reproved in scripture. — Its cause. — Causes lead- 
ing to genuine repentance. — Conviction of sin. — Why not to 
be effected without divine power. —Looking to Christ a means 
of repentance. — Evangelical sorrow follows.— Difference 
between counterfeit and true repentance.—The practical 
effects of real repentance. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

There is one error which I have had reason 
several times to mention, as possessing a more 
pervading influence over the mind of the Inquirer 
than any other. This is the idea, that there is 
a certain something to be obtained by himself, 
before he may venture to approach the Redeemer 
with the hope of mercy, or even the expectation 
of an audience : and this error creeps into his 
very notion of the Christian graces. It puts a 
construction on the divine language foreign from 
its true import, and renders reflection upon it the 
means of increased confusion. You have known 
the application of this remark to the duty and 
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doctriiie of r^^eniattce. I have frequently seen 
the convinced sinner keeping aloof, and at least 
half satisfied with himself in doing so, until ke 
may be able to ascertain whether he has evidence 
of true repentance ; without which he would 
conceive all application nugatory, and accompa- 
nied with which he would be assured of a favour- 
able answer. The amount of all this is, that he 
desires to be a Christian before he asks the divine 
infiuence, which is to render him such ; that he 
would have evidence of being saved, before he 
solicits salvation. This practical contradiction is 
too flagrant to need a comment. 

Another evil on this subject arises from those 
theological distinctions respecting the nature of 
this grace, with which the Inquirer may often be 
more entertained than edified. A clear view of 
repentance, and of its place in the covenant of 
God, is certainly important. But the adoption of 
metaphysical distinctions, and a nice and accurate 
discrimination of the consecutive order of certain 
causes and effects, is rather an accomplishment 
in the theologian, than an advantage to the 
Inquirer. Instead of reviewing the past to dis- 
cover the evidence of direct approach to repen- 
tance, or to institute a comparison of such work- 
ings with other things, the only di^ty before you 
is to learn whether you have indeed repented. 
To assist you in this, I will reduce within the 
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limits of a single tetter, all thdt appears to me 
essential on the subject. 

Practical divines have divided repentance into 
three kinds: the first is called natural, and it is 
supposed to have no reference to rewards or 
punishments; as when a man of integrity and 
honour regrets the commission of an act which 
violates the rules he had adopted for his own 
guidance, but without fearing, or thinking of, any 
consequences arising from the law of God. I will 
not stay to discuss the justness of this notion. 
The second distinction is that of legal repentance, 
which is simply a regret of the commission of sin 
on account of its personal consequences in the 
penalty of a violated law. Difierent from this, 
evangelical r^entance is both a principle and a 
habit ; it belongs to the Christian alone, and it is 
accompanied with a class of feelings peculiar to 
itself. These I shall afterwards describe. 

There are two words in the scriptures, which 
our translators have rendered by the term repen- 
tance.* The first of these signifies after-reflection, 
or after-care, and anxiety. It indicates a simple 
alteration of feeling, sorrow on account of some- 
thing that has taken place on our own part, 
without any reference to the nature of that sor- 
row, or its durability ; and without any connection 

* MeTafiiKeia and Meravota. 
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with the moral character of the act, or its eternal 
consequences. Yon have an example of this in 
the man who has expended time or money upon 
a deed of benevolence, and then regrets having 
done so. 

The second word, which is literally translated a 
change of mind, is intended to designate an altera- 
tion for the better, and refers to the purposes 
and dispositions of the heart. It indicates not 
only sorrow for the past, but such a radical 
change in the affections as will create a permanent 
abhorrence of the evil. In 2 Corinthians vii. 10. 
you will find both these words in the original 
Greek, with the constructions now assigned them. 

If I were to select the mistake most conunon to 
Inquirers on this subject, I should certainly point 
to the impression, that sorrow constitutes repent- 
ance, and that its intensity is the test of sincerity. 
It is this idea which frequiently leads the Inquirer 
to peculiar endeavours in order to deepen his 
grief, without examining its character or its cause. 
Mere sorrow, independently of reference to these, 
may be very distinct from real repentance. Judas 
exhibited this sorrow of mere remorse; and, 
according to the first sense of the word, he re- 
pented of his sin; but the feeling terminated in 
suicide. The Jews, on the day of Pentecost, 
were in deep sorrow when they cried out, " Men 
and brethren, what shall we do ?" The answer of 
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Peter directed them to repentance. But the 
distinction is not less marked in the words of 
another apostle ; ** Godly sorrow worketh repent- 
ance :'' and, therefore, however condnciye to that 
end, it b not the end itself. Yet the distress of 
thousands, under serious impressions, is very far 
from reaching to " godly sorrow." 

I have seen an unprofitable grief in more than 
one practical form, for the natural temper and 
disposition will always vary the form; and not 
rarely has it led to the ruin of the soul. 

A friend of mine, whose conscience the word of 
God had reached, in its ordinary ministration, 
was seized, from the first moment, with a horror 
of apprehension which no argument could allay. 
Every countenance which he saw recalled some 
bitter recollections ; every topic of conversation, 
or subject of thought presented new reasons for 
self-reproach. His feelings were wrought up to 
an agony which threatened his intellects ; and he 
presented a living spectacle of the picture painted 
by a poet's fancy : 

** So wridies the mind remorse hath riven ; 
Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven: 
Darkness above, despair beneath, 
Around it flame, within it death." 

But what was the consequence of all this? 
The pity and sympathy which such a distressing 
case produced in the hearts of others, and which 
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were often most iDJudiciously expressed, paradox- 
ical as it may seem, led to similar sensations in 
his own bosom, and in behalf of his own condition. 
He appeared to have separated his sad state of 
mind from himself; and, after then yiewing it as 
a proper object of compassion, he very naturally 
concluded that God did the same : and gradually 
assumed the hope of mercy, without (we have 
reason to fear) a single just ground, or any evi- 
dence of a truly penitent disposition. 

To one who has not examined the workings of 
the heart, it may appear surprising, that a 
sufferer can so abstractedly view his sorrow as 
apart from himself, and literally feel a sympathy 
for it as if it were the lot of another. But no one 
who has endured the pungency of grief for a 
length of time, and has taken the pains to analyse 
his feelings, will fail to discover this reaction. 
The tenderness and softness of the feeling which 
then ensues, may easily be mistaken for a change 
in the bent and disposition of the mind. The 
Inquirer, if we might still call him so, is contented 
with this effect. He looks away from those tests, 
which, on even a slight survey, would have 
proved him wanting in spiritual taste and desires. 

There is another appearance of this sorrow, 
which is still more imposing, and which is very 
naturally produced in certain physical constitu- 
tions, which bend like the willow to the earth. 
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whenever the storm of affliction is severe. P- 



was one of this description. The very first sense 
of his sinfulness appeared to impart a meekness 
and gentleness to his spirit ; very far from that 
boisterous effusion of grief, which soon expends 
itself by its violence, and leaves a suspicious calm 
after its departure; or else gives place to an 
equally fatal reaction. The spirit of P r ac- 
quired an apparent placidness ; while it drooped 
under reflections which mortified his pride, and 
produced a conscious hopelessness within him. It 
bowed to the stroke of sorrow, as if it courted the 
blow, and as if a given number of the strokes 
were to complete the measure of his suffering. 
It was a fancied martyrdom, in which he antici- 
pated the sacrifice of his passions ; or a fiery or- 
deal, in which his evil propensities were to be 
consumed, and the proof of his success to be in 
tiie patience and submission of his temper. Nei- 
ther cause nor effect, in all this, was understood. 
He looked for that result, which is to be produced 
by the gracious power of the Holy Spirit, as an 
issue that was to be completed by the process of 
depressing sorrow. As might be expected in such 
a case, his only complaint was that his grief was 
not sufficiently pungent : while, from every source 
whence it was possible to derive a bitter recollec- 
tion, he was endeavouring to collect new habili- 
ments of mourning, and new means of mental 
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depression. As might have been expected, his 
labour was not in vain. He succeeded m forming 
an habitual despondency, accompanied with all 
that suavity which renders it attractive, and that 
self-persuasion of humility which so readily fol- 
lows it; without a single idea of the loathsomeness 
of sin, or of the nature of evangelical repentance. 
But whatever be the form of this fictitious grief, 
it is severely reproved by the word of Grod. He 
asks, of some, who had fallen into this self-righ- 
teous delusion, ''Is it such a fast that I have 
chosen ? a day for a man to aiBiet his soul ? Is it 
to bow down his head as a bulrush, and to spread 
sackcloth and ashes under him ? Wilt thou call 
this a fast, and an acceptable day to the Lord ? 
Is not this the fast that I have chosen i to loose 
the bands of wickedness ?"* And a verse which 
follows, beautifully describes the efiect of the 
divine blessing on the mind of tl^ sincere peni- 
tent, who to a conviction of sin adds a dischsurge 
of duty, aad a faithful obedience to the will of 
God ; though a sense of darkness still humbles 
and dejects his soul : '' Then shall thy light break 
forth as the morning, and thine health shall spring 
forth speedily : and thy righteousness shall go 
before thee, and the glory of the Lord shall be 
thy rereward." 

♦ Is. I?iii, 5 — 7. 
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The error in both the preceding cases, as well 
as in many others, consists in attributing to nature 
what is the WOTk of the Spirit alone. It was the 
promise of God, that his Son should be ** exalted 
to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance 
to Israel." The gift is from on high ; while the 
means which are used to bring it into exercise 
are invariably the same. Let us examine them. 

The first is, a true conviction, or sense of guilt. 
There is something in our natural constitution 
which renders supernatural aid indispensable, to 
produce this effect. That inherent selfishness, 
which blinds us to the truth and leads us to hope 
for the best, while it palliates and excuses mani- 
fest evil, can be restrained by none but a divine 
power. You have seen its effects, in another 
shape, in cases of daily occurrence. The culprit 
in a civil court, whom an enlightened jury have 
condemned, and whom every auditor at the trial 
concurs in pronouncing guilty, sees a variety of 
causes, in the manner and circumstances of the 
offence, in the temptation which led to it, and in 
his own passions, to mitigate the crime, for which 
be is to pay the penalty of a violated law. His 
guilt indeed is proved, and he may not be dis- 
posed to deny it. Still you cannot convince him, 
that there are not circumstances which entitle 
him to the consideration of mercy. Under these 
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impressions, it is certain that he does not take a 
fair view of his own case. 

Of a similar nature are the conyictions of an 
unrenewed sinner. He may be assured of his 
doom ; he may agonize under a consciousness of 
approaching wrath ; and he may believe that the 
future woe is the consequence of his guilt. But, 
still, he secretly believes that there is no propor- 
tion between the evil and its punishment. He is 
not persuaded that, in his own instance, '' the 
Judge of all the earth will do right" in his 
condemnation. Or, if he profess to admit the 
equity of his God, he fosters a latent hope, from 
the imagined disparity of his guilt, with all its 
supposed palliations, and the penalty of the broken 
law. 

Independently of this, there is very often a 
false view of the state of things between him and 
God. He sees his Creator in the light, not of 
one pure and holy and hating iniquity, and desir- 
ing that his creature should turn and live ; but, 
as an inexorable judge, a severe and inflexible 
arbiter. All this, accompanied as it may be with 
dreadful apprehensions, is a most imperfect view 
of the state of his soul's affairs. He forgets, that 
the separation between the soul and God, with 
all that makes up the misery of the world of woe. 
Is not simply the result of crimes that are past, 
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It is a necessary attendant on the existing state 
of the sinner. It is not merely that God hates 
biniy as a transgressor; but he hates his God. 
There is an active hostility against his Maker, 
which is not always brought into visible play, and 
which he attempts to conceal from his own sight. 
It is the cherished ignorance or forgetfulness of 
this, which constitutes his first serious difficulty : 
and it is the full discovery of this, which forms 
the climax of a state of horror, to which the mind 
is sometimes brought, presenting a faint, yet 
awful exhibition of the condition of lost spirits. 

An example of all this fearfulness I well re- 
member. 

A received no very deep wound in his 

first discovery of danger. There was even a kind 
of pleasure attending that discovery, arising from 
a sanguine expectation, that pardon and mercy 
were at no great interval of space from his pre- 
sent condition. Baffled hopes led to more serious 
efforts to learn more of himself. A further deve- 
lopement of his guilt daily increased his con« 
sciousness of a doom terribly drawing nearer and 
nearer. In this his thoughts became absorbed. 
A continued failure augmented his distress, while 
it brought into action a bitterness of feeling 
wholly in contrast with what had seemed to be his 
natural character. From secret accusations, he 
proceeded to more explicit reflections, against the 
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Divine Being. Malignity was embodied in Ian- 
guage, which would shock the ears of any who 
respected religion. Pride, disappointed hope, 
and a galling sense of ntter inability to help him- 
self, w^e visible together, in the expressions 
which fell from his lips. '* I see my wretched- 
ness/' said he, on one occasion, when both man- 
ner and tone indicated the strong conflict of pas- 
sions within, '^ and God sees it too. He who 
alone could help me is arrayed against me. There 
is no escape. No power can withstand him. 
Hell is before me. Would that no God existed, 
or that he were other than he is !" — ^There was 
something so blasphemous in all this, that one 
would be disposed to question the sanity of the 
utterer. But there was no reason for such a 
doubt. The example may not be common ; but 
no example of the complete and open acting out 
of a principle is common. Its operation may be 
comparatively silent, and still equally effective. 
Where true repentance is wanting, there may be 
a feeling of desolation in the views of sin, and a 
consciousness of awaiting wrath ; but a right 
understanding of the evil nature of sin itself, and 
of its extent, cannot exist. In the meanwhile, 
there is an aversion from our Judge, a repug- 
nance to the plan of his dealing, often in exact 
proportion to these discoveries. " Where, then, 
is the fault ? Why do not such discoveries lead 
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to a happy issue?" I answer, because they are 
partial : and they must ever be so, while repeat* 
anoe is wanting. 

His remark brings me to the second cause; or, 
more properly, to consider the true source of 
repentance. 

In the prophecy which declares the promise of 
red^aption and the remission of sins, it is said, 
** They shall look upon me whom they have 
pierced, and they shall mourn."* Here is an 
emphatic description of the origin and attendant 
feelings of true repentance. Until the mind is 
turned away from collateral considerations and 
reflections of mere selfishness, and becomes in 
some measure fixed on the great sacrifice for sin, 
every feeling will continue unayailing and unac-* 
ceptable to God. But, let us suppose the direc- 
tion of mind to be right and decided. The sinner 
looks to that great sacrifice for sin. He beholds 
the immensity of the ofiering, and the correspond- 
ing infinity of guilt for which it was made. He 
marks well the love which paid such a price for 
the redemption of the transgressor. His heart is 
penetrated with a sense of his past ingratitude. 
He is astonished, as he traces the preyious cur- 
rent of his afiections. Every gaze deepens emo- 
tions, which produce an efiect upon every faculty 

* Zech. xii. 10. 
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of his mind. His understanding embraces mo- 
mentous truths which had before been far remote. 
In the eastern imagery, adopted by the penitent 
Ephraim, he is ready to exclaim, ** Surely, after 
that I was turned I repented ; and after that I 
was instructed, I smote upon my thigh ; I was 
ashamed, yea, even confounded !" In the mean- 
time, an insight into the purity of the divine 
character puts into his mouth the exclamation of 
the patriarch, " I have heard of thee by the hear- 
ing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth tbee; 
wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes." 

One other consideration stands prominently out, 
and throws its light upon both the past and the 
present. It is the self-accusing thought, that he 
whom we have offended, and whose justice might 
have struck us down, pays the vast demand of 
that attribute, and bids us repose with confidence 
in the arms of his love. Here is an appeal to the 
most powerful sensibilities of the human heart. 

I will suppose you to have exercised a series of 
systematic efforts against the interests of an ac- 
quaintance ; and that the origin of them all was 
in the gratification of your own selfishness, with a 
perfect recklessness of the issue. I will suppose 
that, after a lapse of time, you have discovered 
that this acquaintance, though aware of the 
unkind and unjust part you were acting, was 
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ei^aged all that time in endeavouring to promote 
your welfiEure, and now, when deserved ruin has 
followed your , perfidious conduct, he has stood 
between you and destruction. Would you not be 
.confounded by the contrast between your own 
selfishness and his disinterestedness ; his love and 
your malignity ? And would not this be accom- 
panied with an utter detestation of your own 
conduct? It is sometimes said, that there is a 
principle within the human breast which indis- 
poses as to love those whom we have wronged ; 
and that, in proportion to the injuries we have 
inflicted, we kindle an animosity in our own 
bosoms against their object. For the present 
admit this. Does not this hatred arise from a 
belief that a corresponding animosity exists in the 
bosom of the injured party ? A belief that dis- 
credits or suspects all manifestations of good-will ? 
And is it not connected with a dread of that 
humiliating feeling which arises in a proud mind 
on receiving favours from an enemy ? But sup- 
pose the criminal, in this case, to be fully con- 
vinced that all the good which he had, emanated 
from pure disinterestedness ; and that his bene- 
factor was prepared and able to bury deep in 
oblivion all that was past (an ejBTect not always 
easily conceived in human afifairs), might we not 
look for something of a practical apd affecting 
character in the result? Now, the sinner has 

M 
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been sustained by an aknighty arm, through the 
course of his rebellion ; and yet benevolence has 
followed him on. If he weigh the consequences 
of his past life with all this in view, he may be 
agitated in the survey ; but the sight of God out 
of Christ will do more than reduce him to despair. 
Such is the reigning injustice of his heart, that 
the very mercies and long suffering of which he 
has been the subject, will increase his hatred of 
his Maker, because they aggravate his desert of 
condemnation. Change, then, the spectacle be- 
fore him. Let the Saviour appear in his scrip- 
tural character ; and you can easily conceive ho^ 
the enlightening of his understanding gives a 
new aspect to his condition and to every thing 
around him. 

In this view of the subject, there must be an 
apprehension and comprehension of the Redeemer, 
or of the divine mercy through him. It is to this 
end that Jesus Christ is represented as "set 
forth," or "exhibited, a propitiation, through 
faith in his blood." Faith, then, in the order of 
its agency, precedes repentance. The latter grace 
is certainly highly acceptable to God ; " but with- 
out faith it is impossible to please him." Now 
the difference between a false and true faith has a 
most important reference to the object. The 
careless sinner will tell us that he believes in 
Jesus Christ; but he has no defined idea of the 
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object of tnie faith, because he has no feeling or 
personal interest in it: and, therefore, neither 
this grace, nor any of its effects, can be produced 
in liis heart. 

If, then, a right comprehension of Jesus Christ 
be the true source of repentance, you can judge 
of the species of sorrow which accompanies it. 
And, in the converse of this, you will see why 
legal conviction of sin will be of no avail of 
itself; since it is transitory in its nature; and 
since the mental sufferings which it produces so 
readily end in a deceptive calm, which may be 
mistaken for the new birth, although it may be 
the incipient chilling of the second death. It is 
not repentance, but mere remorse; the remorse 
of an unbelieving heart. 

You will observe, too, that evangelical, or 
godly sorrow, cannot be a temporary effusion. 
Its source is far higher than that of any earthly 
grief. It may not exhibit the same . intensity of 
emotion: but the most durable grief that ever 
occupies the bosom is, most usually, silent. Its 
progress, though noiseless, is like the current of 
deep waters ; regular and irresistible. It is, like 
a living stream, active and effective ; not stagnant 
and still, diffusing around the vapours of death. 

Nor is true mourning for sin confined to the 
neighbourhood of its first appearance. The 
evangelical penitent exclaims with the psalmist, 

M 2 
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*' Rivers of waters mn down mine eyes, because 
they keep not thy law."* The iniquities of oth^n 
are distressing to a soul which has ever fairly 
and fully contemplated the cross of Jesus. 

All this is the more obvious when you keep id 
mind that a counterfeit or spurious repentance 
arises from terror; a passion whose legitimate 
tendency is to banish love from the bosom, or 
rather to interdict its entrance there. Previously 
to the existence of this legal, or rather illegal, 
conviction, the sinner may have entertained an 
idea of God more pleasant than otherwise to his 
carnal mind. But it arose from that conceptioii 
of the divine mercy, which rather encouraged than 
depressed his feelings of self-complaceney. . This 
being removed, and a more full notion of justice 
coming into sight, an external obedience com- 
mences from a principle of dread. It is the same 
restraint that is kept on the conduct of the wolf, 
by the nearness of the shepherd. It is the. same 
obedience which a refractory slave may observe, 
under fear of his master's lash. Remove the 
apprehension of personal punishment, . and the 
dominion of sin will be more powerful than ever. 
It will be found that the momentary check gives 
strength to desire, and passion unrestricted flows 
beyond its former bounds. Hence we often find ihe 

* Ps. cxix. 136. 
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profligacy of those who have been once awakened, 
more inveterate and determined than before. 
The sorrow had been, rather that God hated sin 
so mnch, than that they had been guilty of it. 

On the contrary, true repentance springs from 
lo\e to God and a corresponding hatred of all 
that is unlike his holy character. To such a man 
it is not a subject of sorrow that the law is so 
holy, and its penalty so severe. He laments that 
his nature has been in opposition to the sacred 
requirements, and that his inherent carnality is 
so much at variance with his spiritual desires. 

In the first case, aversion was created by the 
very effort to obey; and the distance between 
Grod and himself was accordingly widened. In 
the second, obedience is a means of keeping the 
affections nearer their object. 

Spurioms repentance produces an imperfect 
effect upon the life. This is obvious from its very 
nature. Ab it does not arise from a just discovery 
of the evil of sin, and is not connected with an 
abhorrence of it, whatever change maybe produced 
is partial* It is true, that the subject may make 
certain sacrifices, in the omission of certain prac- 
tice8» or in the discbarge of certain outward 
duties : but without jealousy of self, which arises 
from an insight into his own heart ; without that 
law of love, which turns inclination to obedience, 
and cotdially delights in the divine commands; 
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it is impossible that the reformation of life should 
be sincere or complete. If such a man do not 
content himself with obedience to certain require- 
ments, which demand little self-denial, and con- 
sider this sufficient to cover his neglect of those 
which call for a greater sacrifice : or if he do not 
play some other and equally compromising part ; 
if he do not commit certain evils, he will omit 
certain duties ; if he be restrained from open 
transgression ; still he will cherish iniquities of 
the heart. The actings of his mind do not come 
under his careful inspection. There is a light 
rein to the workings of a depraved fancy. There 
is no critical scrutiny of his motives. There is 
no inquiry into the tenor of his desires. The 
want of substantial principle excludes idl possi- 
bility of regular and permanent benefit. Even 
the external appearance of good may be tempo- 
rary, irregular, and subject to something lii^e 
caprice. But it is the opposite of all this, which 
takes place in a mind renewed unto genuine re- 
pentance towards God. 

In the first of these cases, there is no ground 
of humility ; because there is no self-loathing, no 
distressing sensation of the power of indwelling 
depravity. The failure, therefore, of an attempt 
to remove any evil is not a matter of great unea- 
siness: because, while it can be attributed to 
natural infirmity, the self-flatterer is satisfied in 
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casting aQ the blame there, and he acquires a 
feeUng of self-complacency in doing so. To him 
this presents no additional reason for hating the 
dominion of sin. 

The true penitent, on the contrary, exclaims on 
every such discovery, ** O, wretched man that I 
am ! Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death V^ While he sinks into the dust of self-abase- 
ment ; and wonders at the extent of that grace 
which can pardon g^ilt of so deep a die. His 
faith and repentance, and this knowledge of him- 
.self, constitute the true foundation of humility. 
Charity for the faults of others^ and a love for 
those who bear the image of God, are inseparable 
accompaniments. So true is it, that where one 
genuine grace exists, the rest of the train will 
likewise be. 

I need not trespass further on your time by 
describing the fruits of repentance, as they are 
commonly called, in the life of the penitent. The 
apostle Paul seems to have summed up all these 
in a short sentence, addressed to the church of 
Corinth : " For behold this self same thing, that 
ye sorrowed after a godly sort ;' what carefulness 
it wrought in you, yea, what clearing of your- 
selves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, 
what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what 
revenge !"* 

•2Cor. vU. 11. 
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Yon see, then, that he who properly inquires 
into the meaning and character of true repent- 
ance, must look for the evidence of a change of 
heart, and not for any self-created goodness which 
he is to find previously to his approach to God.* 

Adieu, dear sir, may it be yours to ** look unto 
Him," who, in dying for our transgressions, made 
more manifest our guilt, while he dbplayed the 
surpassmgrfutaess of his mercy. 

Very truly yours. 

* On this momentoos subject, the inquirer wiH eninend^ 
consult his spiritual benefit, by a careful perusal of many among 
the admirable fragments of the late Dr. Ryland, published since 
his death, under the title of ** Pasterai Memoridisf' Imt, cbpe- 
cially , the ^^ Supposed Diidogne between Nathan the Pnophet, 
and Absalom;" the ^^ Queries respecting Sin and Doty;'' the 
<' Remarks on Dr. Chalmers's Sermons ;'' and the Essay '* On 
the Power of Sinners to repent :'' in vol. ii. p. 316 — 333. Ed, 
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An Inquirer reviewing his past distress.— A remarkable period^ 
and an eventful pause. — ^The simplicity of faith. — A tempta- 
tion to hold back from Christ. — Natural incredulonsness. — 
The afSicted father's application to Christ.— The case applied 
to the Inquirer. — The workings of his mind. — ^The humble 
resignatian of his soul to Christ. — ^Characters of the great 
change now rendered perceptible. — Differences in mode 
and order. — ^The act in which relief is most commonly ob- 
tsdned. — ^Not iJways the same. — Yet always coincident in 
one grand principle. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

To him who entertains a hope that he has 
found the great object of his search, a review of 
his past solicitude, and of the fluctuations of his 
doubts and fears (comprising, as they do, a pain- 
ful history), will end in astonishment at his own 
perverseness. This may not be equally the case 
with all persons. But few are they who will not 
discover, that much of their time has been ex- 
pended in the removal of misconceptions, in cor- 
recting errors, in vainly looking and trying to 
discover new rules of proceeding, in attempting to 
pry into the secret purposes of God, or to render 
more complete the Saviour's work, in barren 

m3 
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reveries with regard to their future coarse, or in 
endeavoariDg to form and cultivate an unholy 
patience under the guise of waiting for the gih 
of faith. The retrospect of past life, in its ordi- 
nary details, presents, to most of us, a melancholj 
group of circumstances. But a review of the 
season of conviction of sin and the application for 
mercy, usually revives feelings of peculiar dis- 
tress. We are astonished at our g^eat ignorance 
and infatuation, with respect to things which now 
appear so perfectly plain. Above all, we wonder 
at our rejection of knowledge, or our misappb'ca- 
tion of it ; and at our efforts to render that intn- 
cate and complex, which was distinguished by its 
simplicity. Now, for the first time, we under- 
stand the spirit of the Syrian generaFs reply to 
the prophet: ''Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel?" and the force of his servant's answer, 
" My father, if the prophet had bid thee do some 
great thing, wouldst thou not have done it? How 
much rather then, when he saith to thee, Wash 
and be clean ?" 

But there may have been a prior point in oar 
history in which we could discern the relinquish- 
ment — the reluctant relinquishment — of one false 
resting place after another, till we could not 
distinguish a single remaining impediment : and 
yet nothing remained of a character sufficiently 
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difltinctiye to furnish repose to a wearied and 
diflcoDSolate mind. The past was a painful sur- 
vey : the future a dreary blank ; 

^ Fdor diild of doabt and death, whose hope was built on 
reeds r 

This state appears a pause in the moral career 
of the soul: an eventful silence, in which the 
exhausted passions seek respite, and the flagging 
spirits, wearied by excitement, sink into the 
lanipor of despondency. Or, if no such marked 
effect succeed the disappointing restlessness of 
the Inquirer, when he has at last seen all his 
palUatiYes and resources exploded, and all the 
binderanoes to his salvation resolved into his own 
fault; most usually there still remains a mo- 
mentary calm, broken by a voice which announces 
the presence of the very boon that is sought — " I 
WOULD bblieveT Faith, that wonderful and 
mysterious principle, upon which so many sur- 
mises had existed, and which had appeared so 
indefinible, begins, perhaps unsuspected, its ope- 
rations in the mind. The Inquirer ascertains, that 
the difficulty of explaining the meaning of the 
term arose from its very simplicity. He is now 
astonished to find in himself the partial exercise 
of a grace, relative to which he had so much per- 
plexed his own mind ; and he now easily sees how 
it is, that many of the illiterate and ignorant, 
who have not lingered on the way in pursuit of 
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explications and distinctionff, more readify lay 
hold of the hope of salvation, than' some whose 
knowledge is greater, and whose understandings 
have been better* enlightened.' On the one hand, 
he sees the hopelessness of his condition, as it is 
by nature ; and, on the other, the suitablenen of 
the divine promises to all the circomstanices of his 
case. Such a comparison as this fits his mind (&t 
the exercise of true belief. The particular cha- 
racter of his present state assists him in inter- 
preting the gospel plan of salvation, while he be- 
holds its admirable adaptation to his own wants ; 
and in return, an examination into this jAan, 
briefly and imperfectly as it may be done, oorreete 
and illustrates his conceptions of his own condi- 
tion. He tnay be hardly sensible of the pirocess 
of such a comparison, nor would it probably occur 
to him, that the degree of his faith will be accord- 
ing to the extent of his perception 'of the truth ; 
and that faith itself does not al¥^ys correspond 
with the extrinsic evidence of thfe trtith; bat 
rather depends on the manner in which that truth 
actually influences the mind. In a crisis which 
has aroused into sensibility every feeling of his 
heart, and has quickened into action every faculty 
of his mind, he has neither the power nor the 
inclination, to watch, with a cold philosophising 
speculation, the process by which the Holy Spirit 
commences the work of grace. It is enough that 
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the wretchedness of his natural state is completely 
demonstrated, and that the blessings tendered by 
the Lord Jesus Christ are exactly and perfectly 
suited to his deepest sense of need. 

He now finds confidence to cast the weight of 
his cares and all the mighty interests of his soul, 
upon the divine Redeemer ; and to say, with the 
Christian poet, 

'' A gailty, weak, aud helpless worm, 
On thy kind arms I fall ; 
Be thou my strength and righteonsness. 
My Jesus, and my all !" 

Yet, -the Inquirer may be tempted to hold back 
from a full confidence in Christ, in consequence 
of some- idea of the glory of the object soughty 
viewed in contrast with his own unworthiness. 
And another case, much resembling this, is not 
uncommon. . The awakened sinner, who has seen 
the obatmctions to his faith vanishing one by one, 
and who has a partial glimpse of the excellency 
of divine grace, may be induced, as it were, to 
shrink back from it, by that wayward infidelity 
which is the temperament of some minds, on the 
first idisclosure of happy intelligence. I have 
somewhere said, that you must have observed the 
remarkable diversity of efiects produced by the 
same intelligence, on difierent mental characters. 
One drinks in the information with eagerness and 
implicit loredulity : another avows his doubts at 
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ODce, for no other reason than that the news is 
too good to be true. It may be thus with the 
religious Inquirer. He cannot believe ; not be- 
cause his sins are too great to be pardoned ; for 
he may not doubt the sufficiency of the atone- 
ment ; and he may see that honour would accrae 
to the Redeemer from the recovery of the vilest 
sinner ; but he cannot lay hold of a truth, whose 
personal application to himself is to produce so 
amazing an alteration in his present and eternal 
condition. Indeed the same feeling may, some- 
times, and to a great extent, exist in the mind 
of an established Christian. There may be a 
time, when his views of the glory of the redeemed, 
and of the value of redemption, so far overwhelm 
him with a sense of their grandeur and excellence, 
as to institute a doubt whether, of such blessed- 
ness, lie can be a partaker. The happy lot of 
others he does not question ; but he cannot admit 
his own. 

The fault here arises from an imperfect view of 
the subject. He distinguishes one part of it, but 
attends too little to another. The provisions of 
the gospel are discerned ; but their exact fitness 
to his own case is overlooked. The possibility of 
mercy is acknowledged ; but its appropriateness 
to a state obviously his own, is not recollected, or 
is, in some other way, not justly perceived. Here, 
and in any other instance in which the character 
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aad the design of redemption are partially appre- 
limided, there is a strong temptation to an un- 
reasonable incredulousness. When the Inquirer 
stands aloof from the offer of grace, and exclaims, 
<* The gift seems too great for me, I cannot believe 
that so much favour can be mine :" it is manifest 
that his comprehension of the great subject is 
essentially imperfect. 

There may also be another reason for such an 
expression. There is a self-deception, of which 
the undisciplined mind is not aware. Professing 
a solemn renunciation of all self-righteousness, the 
Inquirer may yet be nurturing a false humility ; 
which he secretly deems acceptable to God, and 
for which he expects a proportionate reward. He 
forgets that it is dishonourable to his Maker to 
discredit the offers on which the divine veracity is 
staked; and that the very diffidence which he 
embraces as a virtue, is a real challenging of 
Jehovah's veracity. 

I have sometimes watched the progressive 
workings of a mind, which dealt more uprightly 
with itself, whose changes were almost visible, 
and which, after all its false reasonings, had seen 
the necessity and duty of an immediate and impli- 
cit reliance on the word and the grace of the Lord 
JesuS Christ : and I have thought of the resem- 
blance of such a case to that of the petitioner who 
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said, ** I believe ; help my unbelief/** The af- 
flicted man had said, " If thoa canst do any 
thing." — ^The Saviour replies, ** If thou canst 
believe : — all things are possible to him that he- 
lieveth." In other words, the hinderance con- 
sisted in the weakness of faith on the part of Ae 
applicant, and not in the difficulty of the ease 
itself. Of this distinction we are too apt to lose 
sight. The anxious parent receives the reproof, 
and acknowledges its justice ; while, at the same 
time, he lays hold of the encouragement which 
the Saviour's language was designed to v^vey, 
and exclaims, '' I believe !" Here was stiU ^ 
imperfection on the part of the applicant. He 
admitted that Christ was the Son of God, and 
his last hope; while yet the inveteracy of his 
child's disease staggered his confidence in even 
miraculous power. Of this inconsistency he ap- 
pears to have been in some degree sensible: and, 
with the emotion of a bosom, in which hope and 
fear were severely struggling, he asks assistance 
to his wavering miud : and he asks it with tears. 
The very act of his prayer evinced some confi- 
dence in the Son of God, while it disclosed the 
feeling of temptation to distrust. Acceptable 
prayer implies real faith, though it may be weak, 

* Mark ix. 23, 24. 
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and though the object sought by that prayer be 
foith itself. In this instance, the applicant indi- 
cates a luncere belief in the power and sufficiency 
of Christ, while he implores assistance against 
his unbelief. He did what the disciples had done 
before him, when they said, ** Lord, increase our 

faith r 

It is thus that the awakened sinner, in sight of 
his lost condition, in view of the sufficiency of 
Jesus Christ, and with the conviction of his own 
natural infidelity, cries, " Help my unbelief!" 
This IS the cry of a burdened soul, attempting to 
rest the weight of its cares on the Saviour, seek-* 
ing assistance to do so, and complaining of that 
hardness of heart which weakens confidence. 
The light of heaven, now poured into the mind, 
discovers more fully the depravity which it la- 
ments ; while it reveals, so much more extensively, 
the inducements to an unconditional surrender of 
all its affections. There is, probably, not a sin- 
gle prayer adopted by successful Inquirers more 
general than this ; nor one, if this arise from the 
heart, which is more frequently the immediate 
precursor of satisfactory evidence that the all- 
important change has been wrought. I have 
often thought the whole narration to be one of 
the most applicable to the present subject. 

Were I to attempt describing the workings of 
the Inquirer's mind, when near to this happy 
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issue, I should certainly derive that description 
from the discoveries which he now makes of the 
Redeemer's character. He sees God, as mani- 
fested in his Son ; justice, as satisfied by the 
Saviour's death ; mercy, as revealed through bim. 
He reflects on the world, to form the best esti- 
mate of it, by contemplating Him who knew not 
where to lay his head; on death, to behold in 
Christ the resurrection and the life: on the 
judgment, to see the victim of Calvary occupying 
the throne. Nor is there any thing connected 
with the divine plan of government; nor any 
thing with which the Christian has to do in the 
concerns of eternity; in which the person and 
character of Jesus Christ do not hold the pro- 
minent PLACE. All^-every thing is resolved 
into matters belonging to the o£Sces of the gra- 
cious Redeemer. How effectually do such me- 
ditations become the means of fastening the at- 
tention on the Mediator and Advocate of sinners ; 
and of imparting, perhaps insensibly, a lively faith 
in his name ! How difficulties vanish in such an 
engagement, and how freely the sinner exclaims, 
in the first act of belief, 

** Jesus, I give myself away, 
Tis all that I can do !" 

Happy moment! when a sense of ill-desert, of 
confidence in Christ, and grateful love, meet and 
blend together ! 
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I am not sure that the particular manner, or the 
specific feelings, with which the Inquirer first 
lays hold of the hope of salvation, differing as 
they do in different persons, deserve much of 
your consideration. Yet it may not be amiss to 
say a few words on this subject. 

In some minds there is a rapid, or even a sud- 
den, transition, from a painful state of moral 
darkness, to a condition of light and comfort. 
Daring the act of prayer, or in some moment of 
meditation, the oppressive weight which had rested 
on the heart of the Inquirer, leaves him. His 
views of sovereign mercy are distinct and clear. 
A spirit of humble confidence takes possession of 
his bosom. His feelings draw him to the contem- 
plation of the riches of grace. Hope flings its 
bright rays around him. Every thing appears 
changed. Every thing is new. A smile of hea- 
venly cheerfulness plays on the very works of 
nature. A reconciled God shines in them all. 
And the gloom, which had so recently lowered 
over every object that met the eye, has passed 
away, like the morning cloud. The Inquirer is 
astonished at himself; astonished at a transition 
so utterly unaccountable and unexpected. Whence 
this wonderful alteration in external things ? The 
change is in his own mind, and not in them. 
Whence this disposition to a full confidence in his 
Saviour, so different from his late waverings and 
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fears? He cannot himself comprehend it; nor 
can he retrace a single step to it. He can only 
say, like him restored of old, " Whereas I was 
blind, now I see T' 

O, how different is all this, from his former 
fanciful expectations ! How unlike all that ima- 
gination had figured ! And how may it remind 
him of that memorable prophecy of the Saviour's 
power, *' I will bring the blind by a way diat 
they knew not ; I will lead them in paths tkat 
they have not known ; I will make darkness Ugbt 
before them, and crooked things straight."* 

Wonderful, transforming influence ! Mysterious 
and silent agency ! And the subject of this 
astomshing change half questions a reality which 
his sober judgment, on every appeal, confirms. 
He inquires of his own heart, ''Is it that I have 
lost sight of my sinfulness ; or is it that my for- 
getfulness pf guilt has produced this peace, from 
the contrast with its painful remembrance!^ No. 
My depravity never assumed a form so- horrible 
before ; sin was never so loathsome^ aad purity 
never so lovely. I look back, to see the narrow 
plank over which I have passed, and I shudder at 
the yawning abyss below it. The moral atmos- 
phere 1 no^ breathe gives vigour to my ex- 
hausted spirits My desires expand. My appe^ 

• Is. Xlii; 16. 
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tite craves a new sustenance for the soul. Tell 
me, is not this of God ?" 

Memorable epoch ! Memorable through eternity. 
It is the commencement of life. All before it 
Was the spectacle of putrefaction and death. 
. But» in the experience of others, the moment, 
die hour, or the day, is far less marked. A more 
common case, perhaps, is that in which the light 
lireaks on the understanding, like the gradual 
ipproach of the morning dawn. It was the prayer 
of the prostrate soul, 

** Come, then, thoa Cracified, my moorning thonghts 
• O sanctify ! Reveal thy bleeding form 

Tome, miserable. O impart 

Thy mercy, while I seek — 

Thy presence. Lo ! I come all penitent, 

Bowing to earth oppressed ** 

And the petition flows with an earnestness and 
fervour hitherto unknown. No divine influence 
is imagined : and yet the petitioner is surprised 
at a new intensity of feeling; a freedom of utter- 
EUice; a sweet and lovely calm, well marked in 
opposition to the experience of hours gone by. 
Still the mist is not completely scattered. The 
sensible alteration that exists, is not su£Scient to 
sreate a holy joy. Assurance is wanting ; desire 
is more importunate ; and, in the sense of partial 
iiscovery, the Inquirer exclaims, like the blind 
man of Bethsaida, ''I see men, as trees, walk- 
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ing."* It may be, that another, or even a still 
farther, accession of light, will be necessary, to 
unfold clearly the object of a holy confidence. 
The steady progress of the understanding and 
affections, and the effects successively produced, 
give, in turn, additional reasons for a complete 
trust in the promise of salvation. Reflection, 
observation, and comparison, confirm that trust: 
and the recovered soul advances, with certain 
pace, to the enjoyment of heavenly peace. 

But, that "he went on his wayrejoicing,'*ijnot 
to be said of all. There are those who, from 
reasons already assigned, never participate in the 
more elevated enjoyments which belong to the 
experience of others. A physical constitation 
naturally cold, or perverted or defective views of 
evangelical doctrine in some particulars, may keep 
the mind under an unscriptural and injurious habit 
of suspense, even through the remainder of life. 
But still the subject of our remarks has just rea- 
son to recognize a change within himself^ which is 
really, if not obviously, from on high. The 
charms of the world have faded away: their 
insufficiency and vanity are conspicuous to his 
sight. Sin assumes a greater and greater aspect 
of disgust. The value of the soul, and the mer- 
cies of Christ, are more distinctly discerned. If 

• Mark viii. 24. 
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there be not the desired ardour in his devotions, 
it is not because his heart is elsewhere, for these 
furnish his dearest hours. If he cannot ** tune 
the enraptured lay," and soar with a lighter and 
a freer spirit, there is a healthful regularity in 
the movements of the soul. If the language of 
some of the songs of Zion be sometimes too high 
strung for the measure of his feelings, those 
feelings accord with its spirit still. He loves to 
contemplate what the redeemed admire, while he 
laments the oppressive weight that restrains his 
flight. The world shall behold him the CON- 
SISTENT Christian : and his pursuits, in their 
seriousness and steadiness, shall tell the direction 
of his prevailing taste and desires. He recog- 
nizes a sustaining hand, that upholds him in his 
ways : though his faith may not furnish a cup 
overflowing with positive delight. 

There are also other gradations of feeling, 
diflerent from these, arising from the character 
of the mind, the circumstances under which it 
aets, or some graciously adapted peculiarity in 
the manner of the divine influence. Yet all these 
▼ariations are of secondary importance. It is 
enough that the heart is transferred from the 
world to God; that its affections have a new 
home. The degree of spiritual enjoyment is not 
the primary test of a renewed soul ; and the mea- 
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suring of its increase is far from jbeing a profit- 
able employment. 

Nor can the act, or mode of thought, by which 
consolation first comes to the mind, be distinguished 
as precisely similar in all cases ! A passage of 
scripture is frequently the instrument of dispersing 
the gloom, and opening an avenue to hope. Yet 
that passage may have come unsought, and at a 
time when the thoughts were taking a different 
direction. Or, when despair has completely over- 
whelmed the soul, an unexpected relief may 
reach the sufferer, even without distinguishable 
means, at the very moment in which a sense of 
his helplessness is most distressing. 

I am confident that most Christians, who can 
point out the first day of relief (for all are by no 
means able to do so), date that event from an act 
of prayer, or pondering the divine word. But 
the great New-Creator of hearts sometimes uses 
instruments which seem to have no connexion 
with so important an end. An exemplary Chris- 
tian, " whose praise is in all the churches," owed 
his first sense of a change to an ordinary inci- 
dent of life. His child was reading aloud a 
portion of Grecian history. The father had 
been absorbed in a melancholy review of his 
past life, and in a kind of vacant gaze on the 
dreariness of his present prospect ; when his 
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attention was awakened by the following anec- 
dote : 

Alexander the Great had promised a courtier, 
who had rendered him some signal service, what- 
ever reward he might ask. On the credit of this 
promise, the favourite drew an exorbitant order 
upon the royal treasury. The treasurer, astonished^ 
took the order to his master. Alexander looked 
at it for a moment, and then said to the officer, 
" This proves how generously my friend thinks of 
my love : he proportions his demand to his trust 
in my affection: pay the amount." The train 
of reflections which now arose in the mind of the 
parent, began a new era in his life. " Have I," 
thought he, " been soliciting the Friend of sin- 
ners, with a cherished doubt of his willingness to 
do all that he offers ? Have I intimated a discre- 
dit of his truth, who gave his life a ransom for 
the miserable ? I WILL believe: and his own 
goodness shall interpret my confidence." 

There may seem little connexion between the 
story and the results to which it led. But it is 
impossible to tell the associations to which any 
incident may carry us; or to augur those unac- 
countable evolutions of thought to which we are 
all accustomed. And we know how readily the 
mind brings, and appropriates to its favourite 
pursuit, all that passes before it. 

And now, dear sir, farewell ! I take leave of 
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this subjeet, after placing these hints in your 
hands, with an humble hope that the Great 
Hearer of prayer may sanctify my feeble efforts 
to relieve your anxiety : and with some confi- 
dence in %ommending you to Him who can say to 
your soul, with the same power with which he 
spake in the beginning of creation, '' lbt there 
BE light!" 

Very truly yours, 

T. C. Henry. 
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Primed by I. T Hinton, 8, Warwick Square. 
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